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CHAPTER I 


TWO OLD FRIENDS 

Whilst every one at court was busily engaged upon his own affairs 
a man mysteriously entered a house situated behind the Place de 
Gr£ve. The man we have just alluded to walked along with a firm 
step, although he was no longer in his early prime. His dark cloak 
and long sword plainly revealed one who seemed in search of adven- 
tures; and judging from his curly moustaches, his fine and smooth 

" hlch could bc scen beneath his sombrero, it would not have been 
difficult to pronounce that the gallantry of his adventures was unques¬ 
tionable. In fact, hardly had the cavalier entered the house, when the 
clock struck eight; and ten minutes afterwards a lady, followed bv a 

whThln^r 110 thC ! ecth > a .PP roach ed and knocked at the same door, 
which an old woman immediately opened for her. The lady raised her 

veil as she entered; though no longer beautiful or young, she was still 
f Dd k° f an u ““P°®“S carriage. Hardly had she reached the 

t ? an *5,® caval ‘ er ' whos « features we have only roughly 
sketched, advanced towards her, holding out his hand * 8 7 

Good-day, my dear Duchesse,” he said. 

said £L? s Pla,n my prKCn “ there “ y°“. » well a, my initiation* 

no da““? * ° £ ° Ur8dvc3 ' 

isap ™ f ° f 

" Y ° U muSt haVt had -me .rouble to finT 
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"Yes,” she answered, annoyed to find the subject taking a turn 
which Aramis wished to give it; “but I knew you were a friend of M. 
Fouquet’s. and so I inquired in that direction." 

“A friend I oh!” exclaimed the Chevalier. “I can hardly pretend to 
be that. A poor priest who has been favoured by so generous a pro¬ 
tector, and whose heart is full of gratitude and devotion to him, is 
all that 1 pretend to be to M. Fouquet.” 

“He made you a bishop?” 

“Yes, Duchesse.” n 

“A very good retiring pension for so handsome a musketeer.” 

"Yes, in the same way that political intrigue is for yourself,” 
thought Aramis. “And so,” he added, "you inquire after me at M. 
Fouquet’s?” 

“Sulfite it to know that I learnt you had returned from Vannes, 
and I sent to one of our friends, M. le Comte de la F£re, who is dis¬ 
cretion itself, in order to ascertain it, but he answered that he was not 


aware of vour address.” 

"So like Athos,” thought the bishop; "that which is actually good 
never alters.” 

"Well, then, you know that I cannot venture to show myself here, 
and that the Queen-Mother has always some grievance or other against 
me.” 

"Yes, indeed, and I am surprised at it.” 

“Oh! there are various reasons for it. But, to continue, being obliged 
to conceal myself, I was fortunate enough to meet with M. d’Artagnan, 
who was formerly one of your old friends, I believe?” 

"A friend of mine still, Duchesse.” 

"He gave me some information, and sent me to M. Baisemeaux, the 
governor of the Bastille.” 

“And so Baisemeaux indicated to you-” 

"Saint-Mande, where I forwarded a letter to you.” w 

“Which I have in my hand, and which is most precious to me, said 
Aramis, “because I am indebted to it for the pleasure of seeing you 
here.” The Duchesse, satisfied at having successfully alluded to the 
various difficulties of so delicate an explanation, began to breathe 
freely again, which Aramis, however, could not succeed in doing. 
"We had got as far as your visit to M. Baisemeaux, I believe?” 

“Nay,” she said, laughing, "further than that.” 

"In that case we must have been speaking about the grudge you 

have against the Queen-Mother.” . 

"Further still," she returned—"further still; we were talking of the 


connection-” , _ „ ., 

"Which existed between you and the Franciscan, said Aramis, 

interrupting her eagerly; "well, I am listening to you very attentively 

“It is easily explained,” returned the Duchesse. You know that 1 

r.m living at Brussels with M. de Laicqucs?” 

"I have heard so.” 
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“Well, then, I have seen the King of Spain, who wished to do me a 
service, but was unable. He gave me recommendations, however, to 
Flanders, both for myself and for Laicques too; and conferred a pension 
on me out of the funds belonging to the order.” 

"Of Jesuits?” 

"Yes. The general—I mean the Franciscan—was sent to me; and, 
for the purpose of conforming with the requisitions of the statutes of the 
order, and of entitling me to the pension, I was reputed to be in a 
position to render certain services.” 

“Good heavens 1 Duchesse, what you tell me is like a dagger thrust 
into me. You obliged to receive a pension from the Jesuits?” 

"No, Chevalier; from Spain.” 

“Except as a conscientious scruple, Duchesse, you will admit that 
it is pretty nearly the same thing.” 

“No, not at all.” 

“But surely, of your magnificent fortune there must remain_ 

“Dampierre is all that remains.” 

“And that is handsome enough.” 

"Yes; but Dampierre is burdened, mortgaged, and almost fallen to 
rum, like its owner.” 


“And can the Queen-Mother know and see all that, without shedding 

a tear? said Aramis with a penetrating look, which encountered noth- 
ing but the darkness. 

‘‘Yes, she has forgotten everything.” 

"You have, I believe, attempted to get restored to favour?" 

rhst v u D ?^ arly * thc youn S Kin S inherits the antipathy 

that his dear father had for me. You will, too, tell me that I am indeed 

!S an I I° b h e hated> and tbat 1 am no longer one who can be loved ” 
vnn h?r, D f UCh i C !l e - ? ray arnve L soon at the circumstance which brought 
y “C h ki. L tb,nk We 030 be of service to each other.” S 

Dampierre 3 ” ^ ° Wn th ° Ugh ‘- 1 nced a Sum of money ,o restore 

wo^vo^i" C0,dly -'' ra0ney? *«“• Duch «*. how much 
“Oh I a tolerably round sum.” 

“So much the worse—you know I am not rich ” 

Fouque, ” 1 y ° U ha ' e 3 fricnd wh ° be very wealthy._M. 

^ifW' H< i is m ,° re than half ruined ' madame.” 

11 ,s _5 a,d - but 1 would not believe it.” 

Why, Duchesse?” 

possession, fro^SrchnarMaL^^wh?^ 3 ^ \ m hi * 
very strange accounts/* whlcb establish the existence of 

“What accounts?” 

can^'S; remember'what *ey°arc; W t^htbU 
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the fact that the Surintendant, according to these letters, which are 
signed bv Mazarin, had taken thirteen millions of francs from the 
coffers ot the State. The case is a very serious one.” . 

Aramis clenched his hands in anxiety and apprehension. "Is it 
possible.” he said, "that you have such letters as you speak of, and have 

not communicated them to M. Fouquet?" 

“Ah!” replied the Duchesse, “I keep such little matters as these in 
reserve. The day may come when they may be of service; and they 
can then be withdrawn from the safe custody in which they now are." 

“You must be in sad want of money, my poor friend, to think of such 
things as these—you, too. who held M. de Mazarin’s prose effusions 

in such indifferent esteem.” 

“The fact is, I am in want of money." 

“And then,” continued Aramis in cold accents, "it must have been 
very distressing to you to be obliged to have recourse to such a means. 

It is cruel 99 

“Oh! if I had wished to do harm instead of good," said Madame de 
Chevreuse, “instead of asking the general of the order, or M. Fouquet, 

for the five hundred thousand francs I require-* 

"Five hundred thousand francs I” 

“Yes; no more. Do you think it much? I require at least as much 
a 9 that to restore Dampierre." 

“1 say, therefore, that, instead of asking for this amount, I shodd 
have gone to see ray old friend the Queen-Mother; the letters from Iher 
husband, the Signor Mazarini, would have served.me as an wtroduc- 
tion, and I should have begged this mere trifle of her, saying; to_ her, 
‘1 wish, madame, to have the honour of receiving you at Dampierre. 
Permit me to put Dampierre in a fit state for that purpose. 

“It is a snare,” thought the Bishop; “it ^impossible that Anne of 
Austria could listen to such a woman as this. 

“Well?” said the Duchesse. 

"Well, madame, I should be very much astonished if M. *ouq«« 
bad five hundred thousand francs at his disposal at the present moment 
And the Queen will certainly do for you what the Surintendant is 

unable to do.” 

'And soTyoSre now going to denounce M. Fouquet to the Queen, 

,3 “‘DenounceI* Oh! what a disagreeable word. I shall not ‘denounce/ 
m V dear friend; vou now know matters of policy top well to 
ignorant how easily these affairs are arranged. I shall1 merdy side 
against M. Fouquet, and nothing more; and, in a^ war of pa y 
against party.^a weapon of attack is always a weapon. 

"And once on friendly terms again with the Queen-Mother, I may 
be dangerous towards some persons." 


4 * 
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“You are at perfect liberty to be so, Duchesse.” 

“A liberty of which I shall avail myself.” 

“Stay a moment, Duchesse; would you like me to tell you why I 
will not buy your letters?” 

“Pray tell me?” 

“Because the letters you say are Mazarin’s are false." 

“What an absurdity.” 

“I have no doubt of it, for it would, to say the least, be very singular, 
that after you had quarrelled with the Queen through M. Mazarin’s 
means, you should have kept up any intimate acquaintance with the 
latter.” 

But the Duchesse had said enough, and advanced towards the door, 
made a sign to her servant, who resumed his musket, and left the house 
where such tender friends had not been able to understand each other, 
only because they had understood each other too well. 


CHAPTER II 


WHEREIN MAY BE SEEN THAT A BARGAIN WHICH 
CANNOT BE MADE WITH ONE PERSON, CAN BE 
CARRIED OUT WITH ANOTHER 

Aramis had been perfectly correct in his supposition; for hardly had 

she left the house m the Place Baudoyer, than Madame de Chevreuse 

proceeded homeward. She was, doubtless, afraid of being followed, 

and by this means thought she might succeed in throwing those who 

might be following her off their guard; but scarcely had she arrived 

within the door of the hotel, and hardly had assured herself that no 

one who could cause her any uneasiness was on her track, when she 

opened the door of the garden, leading into another street, and 

hurried towards the Rue Croix des Petits Champs, where M. Colbert 
resided. 

A valet received the Duchesse under the peristyle, and received her 

some indifference of manner. She ascended 

nn ?\?° 0r ,° f ***5 bca , utlful new hou9e VCI 7 slowly, rested herself 
tJ land ^S-P 1 f ace ’ “ °r d « not to enter the apartment out of breath, 

Thr fnhPn an ? bef ° rC M '£° 1 ^ rt ’ wh °’ Wlth hia own bands, held both 
r 7 °? e P- T £ e ^ uchess c paused at the threshold, for the 
purpose of well studying the character of the man with whom she was 

*° converse. At the first glance, the round, large heavv head 
1oi C dn brOW8, ? d u m ; favoured features of Colbert, who’ wore, 7 thrust 

little dlffia.ft^w hC rvi a aP K like 3 pricSt ’ 3 ’ SCemed t0 indicate that but 

bS altf 7 l ° bC mCt V th in her negotiations with him 
but also that she was to expect as little interest In the discussion of 

particulars, for there was scarcely any indication that the rough anti 
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uncouth nature of the man was susceptible to the impulses of a refined 
revenge, or of an exalted ambition. But when, on closer inspection, 
the Duchesse perceived the small piercing black eyes, the longitudinal 
wrinkles of his high and massive forehead, the imperceptible twitching 
of the lips, on which were apparent traces of rough good humour, 
Madame de Chevreuse altered her opinion of him, and felt she could 
say to herself: “1 have found the man I want.” 

“What is the subject, madame, which procures me the honour of a 
visit from you?” he inquired. 

“The need I have of you, monsieur,” returned the Duchesse, “as 
well as that which you have of me.” 

"I am delighted, madame, with the first portion of your sentence; 
but. as far as the second portion is concerned-” 

Madame de Chevreuse sat down in the arm-chair which M. Colbert 
advanced towards her. “Monsieur Colbert, you are the Intendant of 
Finances, and are ambitious of becoming the Surintendant?” 

“M. Fouquet’s fortune, madame, enables him to withstand all 
attempts. The Surintendant in this age plays the part of the Colossus 
of Rhodes; the vessels pass beneath him and do not overthrow him." 

“Very good, Monsieur Colbert, since you persist in showing so much 
sensitiveness with me, as if you were ignorant that I am Madame de 
Chevreuse, and also that I am somewhat advanced in years; in other 
words, that you have to do with a woman who has had political deal* 
ings with the Cardinal de Richelieu, and who has no time to lose; as, 
I repeat, you do not hesitate to commit such an imprudence, I shall 
go and find others who are more intelligent and more desirous of 
making their fortunes.” 

“Nay, madame, show a little indulgence, I entreat you.” 

“Well, then, you do really consent to replace M. Fouquet.” 

“Certainly I do. if the King dismisses M. Fouquet.” 

“Again, a word too much; it is quite evident that if you have not yet 
succeeded in driving M. Fouquet from his post, it is because you have 
not been able to do so. Therefore, I should be the greatest simpleton 
possible, if. in coming to you, I did not bring you the very thing you 

require/' # , 

“I am distressed to be obliged to Dersist, madame/' said Colbert, 

after a silence which enabled the Duchesse to sound the depth of his 
dissimulation, “but I must warn you that, for the last six years, 
denunciation after denunciation has been made against M. Fouquet, 
and he has remained unshaken and unaffected by them.” 

“There is a time for everything, Monsieur Colbert; those who are 
the authors of those denunciations were not called Madame de Chev¬ 
reuse, and they had no proofs equal to the six letters from M. de 
Mazarin, which establish the offence in question." 

“The offence!” , n 

“I am delighted to see it makes an impression upon you. 

“It is because the word, madame, embraces so many things." 
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“It embraces the post of Surintendant of Finance for yourself, and 
a letter of exile, or the Bastille, for M. Fouquet.” 

“Forgive me, Madame la Duchesse, but it is almost impossible that 
M. Fouquet can be exiled; to be imprisoned or disgraced, that is 
already a great deal.” 

“Oh, I am perfectly aware of what I am saying,” returned Madame 
de Chevreuse coldly. “I do not live at such a distance from Paris as 
not to know what takes place there. The King does not like M. Fouquet, 
and he would willingly sacrifice M. Fouquet if an opportunity were 
only given him." 

“It must be a good one, though.” 

“Good enough, and one I estimate to be worth five hundred thousand 
francs.” 


“In what way?” said Colbert. 

“I mean, monsieur, that holding this opportunity in my own hands, 
1 will not allow it to be transferred to yours except for a sum of five 
hundred thousand francs.” 

“I understand you perfectly, madame. But since you have fixed a 
price for the sale, let me now see the value of the articles to be sold.* 
“Oh, a mere trifle; six letters, as I have already told you, from M. 
dc Mazarin; and the autographs will most assuredly not be regarded 
as too highly priced, if thev establish, in an irrefutable manner, that 
M. Fouquet has embezzled large sums of money from the treasury 
and appropriated them to his own purposes.” 

“In an irrefutable manner, do you say?” observed Colbert, whose 
eyes sparkled with delight. 

“Perfectly so; would you like to read the letters?” 

"With all ray heart. Copies of course?” 

a .^ £ ,f OU T’ th f COpi ' S '’l S:ud ,he Duchcsse " ls 5h ' drew from her bosom 
a small packet of papers flattened by her velvet bodice. “Read,” she said 

Colbert eagerly snatched the papers and devoured them. 

Excellent I ” he said. 

“It is clear enough, is it not?” 

“Yes, madame, yes; M. Mazarin must have handed the monev to 

^Xwh^°m„r c ;v have kcp ' h for 1115 

“A bCrt i reflected : And the originals of those letters/” 

“How much will you offer me?” 

n hU ? drcd , th0 H sand francs •” Colbert. 
momen^T haTe S hi$ facc > and suddenly. “Wait a 

three^undred'thousan^frams?” 1116111 “ pr ° P ° S ' : "‘ U ~ 
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No, no.” 

Oh, you can either accept or refuse ray terms; besides, that is not 


More still! you are becoming too impracticable to deal with, 
madame.” 

“Less so than you think, perhaps, for it is not money I am going to 
ask you for.” 

“What is it. then?” . , 

"A service. You know that I have always been most affectionately 
attached to the Queen, and I am desirous of having an interview with 
Her Majesty.” 

“With the Queen?" . 

"Yes, Monsieur Colbert, with the Queen, who is, I admit, no longer 
my friend, and who has ceased to be so for a long time past, but who 
may again become so if the opportunity be only given her. 

"Her Majesty has ceased to receive any one, madame. She is a great 
sufferer, and you may be aware that the paroxysms of her disease 

occur with greater frequency than ever." . . 

“That is the very reason why I wish to have an interview with Her 
Majesty; for in Flanders there is a great variety of these kinds or 

complaints.” .. 

"What, cancers—a fearful, incurable disorder? 

“Do not believe that, Monsieur Colbert. The Flemish peasant is 
somewhat a man of nature, and his companion for life is not alone_ a 
wife, but a female labourer also; for while he is smoking his pipe, tne 
woman works: it is she who draws the water from the well; she wno 
loads the mule or the ass, and even bears herself a portion of tne 
burden. Taking but little care of herself, she gets knocked about, first 
in one direction, and then in another, and very often is beaten by her 
husband, and cancers frequently arise from contusions. 

“True true," said Colbert. "You are undoubtedly, Madame la 
Duchesse. a woman of exceedingly great abilities, and I am more man 
astounded at their display; still I cannot but suppose that this charitable 
consideration towards the Queen in some measure covers a slignt 

PC Tha 1 ve 1D not^iv f en r my self'the trouble to conceal it, that lam aware 
of, Monsieur Albert. You said. I believe, rhar I bad a .l.ghtpjrso^ 
interest? On the contrary, it is a very great .merest, and I prove 
it to you, by resuming what I was saying. If you procure me a person^ 
interview with Her Majesty. I will be satisfied with the three hundred 

thousand francs I have claimed; if not. Is>ha11 keep ”^*2^For 
indeed, you give me, on the spot, five hundred thousand francs tor 

th Tnd rising from her seat with this decisive remark, the old Duchesse 
plunged M Colbert into a disagreeable perplexity. To'bargain J 
further was out of the question; and not to barg^m was to pay a gr« 
deal too dearly for them. "Madame,” he said, I shall have tne 
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pleasure of handing you over a hundred thousand crowns: but how 
6hall I get the actual letters themselves?” 

“In the simplest manner in the world, my dear Monsieur Colbert— 
whom will you trust?” 

The financier began to laugh silently, so that his large eyebrows 
went up and down like the wings of a bat upon the deep lines of his 
yellow forehead. “No one,” he said. 

“You surely will make an exception in your own favour, Monsieur 
Colbert?” 

“In what way, madame?” 

"I mean that if you would take the trouble to accompany me to the 
place where the letters are, they would be delivered into your own 
hands, and you would be able to verify and check them.” 

“I have reflected, madame, and I shall not accompany you.” 

“Really—and why not?” 

“Because I have the most perfect confidence in you.” 

“You overpower me. But provided I receive the nundred thousand 
crowns?” 

“Here they are, madame,” said Colbert, scribbling a few lines on a 
piece of paper, which he handed to the Duchesse, adding, “You are paid.” 

;The trait is a fine one, Monsieur Colbert, and I will reward you for 
it,” she said, beginning to laugh. 

Madame de Chevreuse’s laugh was a very sinister sound; every man 
who feels youth, faith, love, life itself throbbing in his heart, would 
P£ c £ cr lcars *° suc h a lamentable laugh. 1 he Duchesse opened the front 
of her dress and drew forth from her bosom, somewhat less white 
than it once had been, a small packet of papers, tied with a flame- 
coloured ribbon, and, still laughing, she said, “There, Monsieur Col- 

nn .M _... ,, ^ i .. . _ ^ letters ; they are now your 

own property, she added, refastening the body of her dress; “your 
fortune is secured, and now accompany me to the Queen.” 1 

0 4,- m ^ ar r C: if y ° u ? r . e a E ain about to ^ the chance of Her 
Majesty s displeasure, and it were known at the Palais Royal that I 

fo'rtivem, v T^ UCn u g y ° U there ’ thc Q ueen would never 

whn ur a h ShC ,VCd ' l N o: thcre arc CCItain Persons at the palace 

m^ g “ ^ Wh ° 

“Just as you please, provided I enter.” 

y0U " rm thOS ' rdi S ious at Bruges who cure 

“Bcguincs.” 

“Good; you are one.” 

-tk y .° U P ,ease - b V l 1 must soon cease to be one.” 
u 1 hat is your affair.” 

“Excuse me, but I do not wish to be exposed to a refusal ” 
dons to theS valet fc&Z 
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allow admission to a Bcguine, who brings an effectual remedy for Her 
Majesty’s sufferings. You are the bearer of my letter, you will under¬ 
take to be provided with the remedy, and will give every explanation 
on the subject. I admit a knowledge of a Bcguine, but I deny all 
knowledge of Madame de Chevreuse. Here, madame, then, is your 
letter of introduction.” 


CHAPTER III 


THE SKIN OF THE BEAR 


Colbert handed the Duchcsse the letter, and gently drew aside the 
chair behind which she was standing; Madame de Chevreuse, with a 
very slight bow, immediately left the room. Colbert, who had recog¬ 
nised Mazarin’s handwriting, and had counted the letters, rang to 
summon his secretary, whom he enjoyed to go in immediate search 
of M. Vanel, a counsellor of the Parliament. The secretary replied that, 
according to his usual practice, M. Vanel had just that moment entered 
the house, in order to render to the Intendant an account of the prin¬ 
cipal details of the business which had been transacted during the day 
in the sitting of the Parliament. Colbert approached one of the lamps, 
read the letters of the deceased Cardinal over again, smiled repeatedly 
as he recognised the great value of the papers Madame de Chevreuse 
had just delivered to him, and burying his head in his hands for a few 
minutes, reflected profoundly. In the meantime, a tall, large-made 
man entered the room; his spare thin face, steady look, and hooked 
nose, as he entered Colbert s cabinet, with a modest assurance of 
manner, revealed a character at once supple and decided,—supple to¬ 
wards the master who could throw him the prey, firm towards the dogs 

who might possibly be disposed to dispute it with him. M. Vanel carried a 

voluminous bundle of papers under his arm, and placed it dc ^“ 

on which Colbert was leaning both his elbows, as he supported his head. 

"Good-day, M. Vanel,” said the latter, rousing himself from his 


meditation. 

"Good-day, monseigneur,” said Vanel naturally. 

“You should say monsieur, and not monseigneur, replied Colbert 

% “We give the title of monseigneur to ministers,” returned Vanel, 
with extreme self-possession, “and you are a minister. 

Colbert et coughed. “Vanel,” he said suddenly to his prot^gd, “you 
are a hard-working man, I know. You must not grow rusty m your 

post of counsellor.” 

“What must I do to avoid it?” 

"Purchase a high place. Mean and low ambitions are very difficult 

to satisfy.” _ . . „ 

“Small purses arc the most difficult to fill, monseigneur. 
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"What post have you in view?” said Colbert. 

"I see none—not one.” 

“There is one, certainly, but one need be almost the King himself 
to be able to buy it without inconvenience; and the King will not be 
inclined, I suppose, to purchase the post of Procureur-Gdn6ral.” 

At these words, Vancl fixed his at once humble and dull look upon 
Colbert, who could hardly tell whether Vanel had comprehended him 
or not. "Why do you speak to me, monseigneur,” said Vancl, "of the 
post of Procureur-General to the Parliament; I know no other post than 
the one M. Fouquet fills.” 

“Exactly so, my dear counsellor.” 

"You are not over fastidious, monseigneur; but before the post can 
be bought, it must be offered for sale.” 

"I believe, Monsieur Vanel, that it will be for sale before long.” 
“For sale I What, M. Fouquet’s post of Procurcur-Gdndral?” 

So it is said. It is true that M. Fouquet’s post might cost a good 
round sum. What would you bid for it, Monsieur Vancl?” 
“Everything I am worth.” 

"Which means?” 

"Three or four hundred thousand francs.” 

“And the post is worth-” 

A million and a half at the very lowest. I know persons who have 
offered one million seven hundred thousand francs, without being able 

M ' FOU 2 U ? t0 8 ^‘ Besid «- supposing it were to happen 

^hav^be^told 1 W1S ” Cd t0 Sd ’ Which 1 d ° n0t bdicVe> in s P itc of what 

“AJi! you have heard something about it. then; who told you?” 
M. de Gourville, M. Pdlisson, and others.” y k 

Very good; if, therefore, M. Fouquet did wish to sell——" 

fnr n0t buy 1* juSt yet ’ gincc the Surintcndant will only sell 

a? on^” m ° nCy ’ “ d D ° ° DC ^ 3 mUlion and a half to th * ov ' ^wn 

Colbert suddenly interrupted the counsellor by an imperious <rr, 

InH 6 ’ hC bCgUn t0 mcditate - Observing his superior’s serious ftti 
ude. and h,s perseverance in continuing the conversation on thll 

P'f*’. Vand a waited the solution without venturing to precipitate it 

/ f° mC tBe P r ‘ vde g es which this post confers/ CapitatC ^ 

wm £ M- Fo“ S ,ht C f o^ 

against the King and Z-Kin/ m ’ himself even 

dangerous instrument P ' mad ' a ver 7 usc£ul or very 
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“Vanel, would you like to be Procureur-Gen^ral?” said Colbert 
suddenly, softening both his look and his voice. 

“1!” exclaimed the latter; "1 have already had the honour to repre¬ 
sent to you that I want about eleven hundred thousand francs to make 
up the amount.” 

“Borrow that sum from your friends, and if it should be needed, I 
will be your security.” 

Vanel rose, quite bewildered by this offer which had been so suddenly 
and unexpectedly made to him. "You are not trifling with me, mon¬ 
seigneur,” he said. 

“Stay; you say that M. Gourville has spoken to you about M. 
Fouquet's post.” 

"Yes; and M. Pelisson also.” 

"Well, Monsieur Vanel, you will go at once, and find out either M. 
Gourville or M. Pdlisson. Do you know any other friend of M. 
Fouquet?” 

"I know M. de la Fontaine very well.” 

"La Fontaine, the rhymester?” 

"Yes; he used to write verses to my wife, when M. Fouquet was 
one of our friends.” 

“Go to him, then, and try to procure an interview with the Sunn- 


tendant.” 

"Willingly—but the sum itself?” 

“On the day and the hour you arrange to settle the matter. Monsieur 
Vanel, you shall be supplied with the money; so, do not make yourself 
uneasy on that account.” 

"Monseigneur, such munificence I You eclipse kings even—you sur¬ 
pass M. Fouquet himself.” 

"Stav a moment—d<> <»••' let us mistake each other. I do not make 
you a present of fourteen hundred thousand francs. Monsieur Vanel, 
for 1 have children to provide for—but I will lend you that sum. 

"Ask whatever interest, whatever security you please, monseigneur: 
I am quite ready. And when all your requisitions are satisfied, I will 
still repeat, that you surpass kings and M. Fouquet in munificence. 

What conditions do you impose.'” 

“The repayment in eight years, and a mortgage upon the appoint¬ 


ment itself.” 

“Certainly. Is that all?” . , , . . _ 

“Wait a moment. I reserve to myself the right of repurchasing th 

post from you at one hundred and fifty thousand francs profit for 
yourself, if, in your mode of filling the office, you do n ^ folI °" °“{J| 
line of conduct in conformity with the interests of the King and with 

my projects.” 

"Ah 1 ah!” said Vanel, in a slightly altered tone. , t 

"Is there anything in that which can possibly be objectionable to 

you Monsieur Vanel?” said Colbert coldly. 

Oh! no, no,” replied Vanel quickly. 
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“Very good. We will sign an agreement to that effect, whenever 
you like. And now, go as quickly as you can to M. Fouquet’s friends, 
obtain an interview with the Surintendant; do not be too difficult in 
making whatever concessions may be required of you; and when once 
the arrangements are all made-" 

“I will press him to sign.” 

“Be most careful to do nothing of the kind; do not speak of signa¬ 
tures with M. Fouquet, nor of deeds, nor even ask him to pass his word. 
Understand this, otherwise you will lose everything. All you have to 
do is to get M. Fouquet to give you his hand on the matter. Go, go.* 


CHAPTER IV 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE QUEEN-MOTHER 

The Queen-Mother was in her bedroom at the Palais-Royal with 
Madame de Motteville and the Senora Molena. A sharp, acute pain 
seized the Queen, who turned deadly pale, and threw herself back in 
the chair, with every symptom of a sudden fainting fit. Molena ran to 
a richly-gilded tortoiseshell cabinet, from which she took a large 
rock-crystal smelling-bottle, and immediately held it to* the Queen’* 
nostrils, who inhaled it wildly for a few minutes, and murmured : 

“It will hasten my death—but Heaven’s will be donel” 

“We must put her to bed,” said La Molena. 

“Presently, Molena.” 

“Let us leave the Queen alone,” added the Spanish attendant 
Madame de Motteville rose; large and glistening tears were fast 
rolling down the Queen’s pallid face; and Molena, having observed this 
sign of weakness, fixed her black vigilant eyes upon her. 

“Yes, yes,” replied the Queen. 2 Leave us, Motteville; go* 
Madame de Motteville bowed in submission, and was about to 

ha???”’ ! ud o eIll ^V an old fcmale attendant, dressed as if she 
had belonged to the Spanish court of the year 1620 , opened the doors 

and surprised the Queen in her tears. “The remedy F she “fed de-' 
S "Wh/t’ r° STV*/* unccren3onious ly approached the group. 

7°“? Ma iesty’s sufferings,* the former replied. 

Vallot?” bnngS ,t? ” aSkcd Madamc dc Motteville eagerly; “Monsieur 
“No; a lady from Flanders.” 

TdSrtkSj 5 *’ 18 Spanbh? " to*!*** the Queen. 

“Go, Molena; go and seel* cried the Queen. 
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excessively. At the same moment, a masked female appeared through 
the hangings, and, before the Queen could speak a syllable, she added, 
“1 am connected with the order of the Beguines of Bruges, and do, 
indeed, bring with me the remedy which is certain to effect a cure of 
your Majesty's complaint.” No one uttered a sound, and the Beguinc 
did not move a step. 

“Speak,” said the Queen. 

“I will, when we are alone,” was the answer. 

Anne of Austria looked at her attendants, who immediately with¬ 
drew. The Beguine, thereupon, advanced a few steps towards the 
Queen, and bowed reverently before her. The Queen gazed with in¬ 
creasing mistrust at this woman, who, in her turn, fixed a pair of 
brilliant eyes upon her, through her mask. 

“The Queen of France must, indeed, be very ill,” said Anne of 
Austria, “if it is known at the Beguinage of Bruges that she stands in 
need of being cured.” 

“Your Majesty is not irremediably ill.” 

Anne of Austria looked up, endeavouring to discover through the 
concealment of the mask, and through her mysterious language, the 
name of her companion, who expressed herself with such familiarity 
and freedom; then, suddenly, wearied by a curiosity which wounded 
every feeling of pride in her nature, she said, “You are ignorant, per¬ 
haps, that royal personages are never spoken to with the face masked." 

"1 have made a vow, madame, to attend and aid all afflicted or 
suffering persons without even permitting them to behold my face. I 
might have been able to administer some relief to your body and to 
your mind, too; but, since your Majesty forbids me, I will take my 
leave. Adieu, madame, adieu.” 

These words were uttered with a harmony of tone and respect of 
manner that deprived the Queen of all her anger and suspicion, but 
did not remove her feeling of curiosity. “You are right,” she said; 
“it ill becomes those who are suffering to reject the means of relief 
which Heaven sends them. Speak, then; and may you, indeed, be able, 
as you assert you can, to administer relief to my body-” 

“Let us first speak a little of the mind, if you please, said the 
Blguine; “of the mind, which, I am sure, must also suffer.” 

“My mind?” , . . 

“There are cancers so insidious in their nature that their very pulsa¬ 


tion is invisible.” . , 

Anne slowly raised her arm, dazzling in its perfect whiteness and 

pure in its rounded outlines, as it was in the time of her earlier days. 

“The evils to which you allude,” she said, “are the conditions of the 
lives of the high in rank upon earth, to whom Heaven has imparted 

m, “You are as courageous, madame, I see, as ever, against your enemies. 

You do not acknowledge your confidence in 

“Queens have no friends; if you have nothing further to say to me. 
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if you feel yourself inspired by Heaven as a prophetess—leave me, I 
pray you, for I dread the future.” 

“I should have supposed,” said the B*guine resolutely, “that you 
would rather have dreaded the past.” 

Hardly had these words escaped her lips, than the Queen rose up 
proudly. “Speak,” she cried, in a short, imperious tone of voice; 
“explain yourself briefly, quickly, entirely; or, if not-” 

“Nay, do not threaten me, your Majesty,” said the B*guine gently; 
“I came to you full of compassion and respect. I came here on the pan 
of a friend.” 


“I do not understand you,” replied the Queen; setting her teeth hard 
together in order to conceal her emotion. 

“I will make myself understood, then. Your Majesty remembers 
that the King was born on the 5 th of September, 1638 , at a quarter 
past eleven o'clock.” 

"Yes," stammered out the Queen, 

“At half-past twelve,” continued the Beguine, "the Dauphin who 
had been baptized by Monseigneur de Meaux in the King's and in your 
own presence, was acknowledged as the heir of the crown of France 
The King then went to the chapel of the old Chateau de Saint-Germain, 
to hear the Te Deum chanted ; u 

“Quite true, quite true,” murmured the Queen. 

“Your Majesty’s confinement took place in the presence of Monsieur, 
His Majesty s late uncle, of the princes, and of the ladies attached to 
the court. The King’s physician, Bouvard, and Honor*, the surgeon 
were stationed in the antechamber; your Majesty slept from three 
oclock until seven, I believe!” 


"yf?’ ye8: b A Ul y0 Vr» eU mc n ° more th * Q cvcr 7 onc else knows at 
well as you and myself. 

"I am now, madame, approaching that which very few persons are 

a ^ 0 " w “ h - Ve 7 persons, Sid I say. alas! Tmight^lmos sly 
^o only, for formerly there were but five in all. and, for many years 
past, the secret has been well preserved by the deaths of the principal 

fhe miSwT m ,L J h n no * slec P* with his ancestors. EKSff 

ThI n S ° 0n f j l° W< ^ him ’ La P one » 8 already forgotten.” 

° Ph u r i! P t a9 , thou g h about ^ reply; she felt beneath 

Of brow ^ h “ fa “ " ed ’ 

“It was eight o’clock,” pursued the B*guine; "the Kine was seared 

#§SgifiP 
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cradle. Suddenly, your Majesty uttered a piercing cry, and Dame 
P^ronne immediately flew to your bedside. The doctors were dining 
in a room at some distance from your chamber; the palace, deserted 
from the frequency of the irruptions made into it, was without either 
sentinels or guards. The midwife, having questioned and examined 
your Majesty, gave a sudden exclamation a9 if in wild astonishment, 
and taking you in her arms, bewildered almost out of her senses from 
sheer distress of mind, despatched Laporte to inform the King that Her 
Majesty the Queen wished to see him in her room. Laporte, you are 
aware, madame, was a man of the most admirable calmness and 
presence of mind. He did not approach the King as if he were the 
bearer of alarming intelligence and wished to inspire the terror which 
he himself experienced; besides, it was not a very terrifying intelligence 
which awaited the King. Therefore. Laporte appeared with a smile 
upon his lips, and approached the King’s chair saying to him,—“Sire, 
the Queen is very happy, and would be still more so to see your 
Majesty " On that day Louis XIII would have given his crown awav 
to the veriest beggar for a 'God bless you.’ Animated, light-hearted, 
and full of gaiety, the King rose from the table, and said to those 
around him. in a tone that Henry IV might have adopted,—'’Gentle¬ 
men, I am going to see my wife.’ He came to your bedside, madame, 
at the verv moment Dame P^ronne presented to him a second prince, 
as beautiful and healthy as the former, and said,—‘Sire, Heaven will 
not allow the kingdom of France to fall into the female line. Ihe 
King, yielding to a first impulse, clasped the child in his arms, and 

cried, 'Oh! Heaven, I thank thee I" . . • 

At this part of her recital the B^guine paused, observing how in¬ 
tensely the Queen was suffering; she had thrown herself back m h« 
chair,'and with her head bent forward and her eyes fixed, burned 
without seeming to hear, and her lips moving convulsively, either 
breathing a prayer to Heaven or in imprecations against the woman 

standing^before ^ becau8c there could be but one Dauphin 

in France," exclaimed the I^guine. “or that if the Queen aUowed that 
child to vegetate, banished from his royal parents presence, she was 
on that account an unfeeling mother. Oh I no. no; there are those alive 
who know the floods of bitter tears she shed; there arejtho*who have 
known and witnessed the passionate kisses she imprnted on tnat 
innocent creature in exchange for a life of nmery and gloom to wb.ch 
State policy condemned the twin brother of Louis XIV. 

“OhP Heaven!” murmured the Queen feebly. 

-It is admitted," continued the Wguine, quickly, “that when the 

King perceived the effect which would result from ^^of S^weteTre 
tons, both equal in age and P™n. he. trembled for 

thought over the subject with deep attention, and after an hour 
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medication in His Majesty’s cabinet, he pronounced the following sen¬ 
tence: ‘One prince is peace and safety for the state; two competitors 
are civil war and anarchy.'” 

The Queen rose suddenly from her seat, pale as death, and her 
hands clenched together:—“You know too much," she said, in a hoarse, 
thick voice, “since you refer to secrets of State. As for the friends from 
whom you have acquired this secret, they are false and treacherous. 
You are their accomplice in the crime which is now being committed. 
Now, throw aside your mask, or I will have you arrested by my captain 
of the guards. Do not think that this secret terrifies me I You have ob¬ 
tained it, you shall restore it to me. Never shall it leave your bosom, for 
neither your secret nor your own life belongs to you from this moment." 

Anne of Austria, joining gesture to the threat, advanced a couple 
of steps towards the B^guine. “Learn,” said the latter, “to know and 
value the fidelity, the honour, and secrecy of the friends you have 
abandoned.” And, then, suddenly threw aside her mask. 

“Madame de Chevreuse!” exclaimed the Queen. 

“With your Majesty, the sole living confidante of this secret." 

“Ah!” murmured Anne of Austria; "come and embrace me.Duchesse. 
Alas! you kill your friend in thus trifling with her terrible distress." 

And the Queen, leaning her head upon the shoulder of the old 
Duchesse, burst into a flood of bitter tears. “How young you are still!" 
said the latter, in a hollow voice, “you can weep I" 


chapter v 
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^Chevreuse collected herself for a moment, and then 

H ° W far removed ^ngs are from other people." 

What do you mean?” r r 

I mean that they are so far removed from the vulgar herd that thev 
rget that others stand in need of the bare necessaries of life • * 

of he e r Q fn>n n H’l lghtly C ° loU J T cd ’ for shc now be g*n to perceive the drift 

” W3S VCry Wr0ng ’ , ’ 8hC #aid ' ^ b™ 

Has it been said, then, that I was dead?" 
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"Everywhere” 

“Your Majesty will be sure to learn, in a particular manner, the day 
of my death.” 

“In what way?” 

“Because your Majesty will receive the next day, under several 
coverings, everything connected with our mysterious correspondence 
of former times." 

“Did you not burn them?” cried Anne in alarm. 

“Traitors only,” replied the Duchesse, “destroy a royal correspon¬ 
dence.” 

“Traitors, do you say?” 

“Yes, certainly, or rather they pretend to destroy, instead of which 
they keep or sell it. Faithful friends, on the contrary, most carefully 
secrete such treasures, for it may happen that some aav or other they 
would wish to seek out their Queen in order to say to ner: ‘Madame, 
I am getting old; my health is fast failing me; in the presence of the 
danger of death, for there is the danger for your Majesty that this 
secret may be revealed; take, therefore, this paper, so fraught with 
danger for yourself, and trust not to another to burn it for you.” 

“What paper do you refer to?” 

"As far as I am concerned, I have but one, it is true, but that is 
indeed most dangerous in its nature.” 

“Oh I Duchesse, tell me what it is." 

“A letter, dated Tuesday, the 2 nd of August, 1644 , in which you 
beg me to go to Noisy-le-Sec, to see that unhappy child. In your own 
handwriting, madame, there are those words, ‘that unhappy child! 

A profound silence ensued; the Queen's mind was wandering in the 
past; Madame de Chevreuse was watching the progress of her scheme. 

“No one has ever loved or served me as you have done, Duchesse. 

"Your Majesty is too kind in remembering it.” 

“Not so. Give me a proof of your friendship, Duchesse.” 

"My whole being is devoted to you, madame.” 

"The proof I require is, that you should ask something of me.” 

'Ask 


M 


it 


Oh, I know vou well,—no one is more disinterested, more noble, 

and truly royal.” . ^ , 

“Do not praise me too highly, madame,” said the Duchesse, some¬ 
what anxiously. . , „ 

“I could never praise you as much as vou deserve to be praisea. 
“Well, then, your Majesty can confer the greatest, the most meltable 

pleasure upon me.” . 

“What is it?" said the Queen, a little distant m her manner, trom 

an uneasiness of feeling produced by this remark. But do not forget, 

my good Chevreuse, that I am quite as much under my son s influence 

as I was formerly under my husband’s.” 

"Will your Majesty do me the honour to pass a few days with me 

Dampierre?” 
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“Is that all?” said the Queen stupefied. “Nothing more than that?” 

“Good heavens! can you possibly imagine that in asking you that, 
I am not asking you the greatest conceivable favour. If that really 
be the case, you do not know me. Will you accept?” 

“Yes, gladly. And I shall be happy,” continued the Queen, with 
some suspicion, “if my presence can in any way be useful to you.” 

“Useful!” exclaimed the Duchesse, laughing; “oh, no, no, agreeable 
—delightful, if you like; and you promise me, then?” 

"I swear it,” said the Queen, whereupon the Duchesse seized her 
beautiful hand, and covered it with kisses. The Queen could not help 
murmuring to herself, "She is a good-hearted woman, and very 
generous too." 

“Will your Majesty consent to wait a fortnight before you come?*' 

"Certainly; but why?” 

“Because,” said the Duchesse, “knowing me to be in disgrace, no 
one would lend me the hundred thousand francs which I require to put 
Dampierre into a state of repair. But when it is known that I require 
that sura for the purpose of receiving your Majesty at Dampierre 
properly, all the money in Paris will be at my disposal.” 

“Ah!” said the Queen, gently nodding her head in sign of intelli¬ 
gence, “a hundred thousand francs! you want a hundred thousand 
francs to put Dampierre into repair?” 

“Quite as much as that.” 

“And no one will lend you them?” 

“No one.” 


“I will lend them to you, if you like, Duchesse.” 

‘Oh, I hardy dare to accept such a sum.” 

“You would be wrong if you did not. Besides, a hundred thousand 
francs is really not much. I know but too well that you never set a 
right vaJuc upon your silence and your secrecy. Push that table a 
towards me. Duchesse, and I will write you an order on M Col- 
bert, ( no, on M. Fouquet, who is a far more courteous and obliging 


‘Will he pay it, though?” 

readme” n °' ^ 1 WU1: bu ‘ h wiU be the first ^ will have 
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was aware of and felt the minister’s distress. No more magnificent or 
recklessly improvident reunions. Money had been the pretext assigned 
by Fouquet, and never was any pretext, as Gourville said, more fal¬ 
lacious, for there was not the slightest appearance of money. 

Gourville and the Abb£ Fouquet talked over money matters—that 
is to say, the Abb£ borrowed a few pistoles from Gourville; P&isson, 
seated with his legs crossed, was engaged in finishing the peroration 
of a speech with which Fouquet was to open the Parliament; and this 
speech was a masterpiece, because Poisson wrote it for his friend— 
that is to say, he inserted everything in it which the latter would most 
certainly never have taken the trouble to say of his own accord. 
Presently Loret and La Fontaine would enter from the garden, engaged 
in a dispute upon the facility of making verses. The painters and 
musicians, in their turn, also, were hovering near the dining-room. 
As soon as eight o'clock struck the supper would be announced, for the 
Surintendant never kept any one waiting. It was already half-past 
seven, and the appetites of the guests were beginning to be declared in 

a very emphatic manner. . 

“Have you found a purchaser for my post of procureur-g^ralr* 

exclaimed Fouquet. 

“I have, monsieur,” said La Fontaine. 

"What is his name?” 


“Vanel.” , . . . - 

"Vanel! ” exclaimed Fouquet, “Vanel, the husband of- 

"Precisely, her husband; yes, monsieur.” . 

“Poor fellow!” said Fouquet, with an expression of great interest 
"He wishes to be everything that you have been,^monsieur, saia 
Gourville, "and to do everything that you have done.” 

“Why, you have not yet heard the denouement of my story. 

"If there is a denouement why do you beat about the bush so-much. 

"Semper ad eventum. Is that correct? said Fououet, with the a 
of a nobleman who condescends to barbarisms. To which the Latinists 

present answered with loud applause. .. . . Hrter- 

F “My denouement," cried La Fontaine, “is, that Vanel that deter 

mine/blackbird, knowing that I was coming to 

me to bring him with me, and if possible, to present him to M.Fouauet 
Within ! quarter of an hour afterwards, M. Vanel wu » 
into the Surintendant’s cabinet. When Fouquet saw him enter h 

-IisM=5 --sc r» assess 

men; distress only arises in the minds of inferior natures. 
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Vanel bowed low to the Surintendant, and was about to begin a 
speech. 

“Do not trouble yourself, monsieur,” said Fouquet politely; “I am 
told that you wish to purchase a post I hold. How much can you give 
me for it?” 

“It is for you, monsieur, to fix the amount you require. I know that 
offers of purchase have already been made to you for it." 

“Madame Vanel, I have been told, values it at fourteen hundred 
thousand livres.” 

“That is all we have.” 

“Can you give me the money immediately?" 

"I not the money with me,” said Vanel, frightened almost by 
the unpretending simplicity, amounting to greatness, of the man, for 
he had expected disputes, and difficulties, and opposition of every kind. 

“When will you be able to have it?” 

“Whenever you please, monseigneur;" for he began to be afraid 
that Fouquet was trifling with him , 

“If it were not for the trouble you would have in returning to Paris 
! would sav at once; but we will arange that the payment and the 
signature shall take place at 6ix o’clock to-morrow morning." 


CHAPTER VII 


MADAME DE BELLIERE’S PLATE AND DIAMONDS 

Hardly had Fouquet dismissed Vanel. than he began to reflect for 
a few moments:—“A man never can do too much for the woman he 

h ™Z CC Mar S UCr l lc *0 the wife of a ZZrc^r. 

gdndral and why not confer this pleasure upon her? Andnow that 

me w?rh SCrup ^ OU8 and 8en8,tive conscience will be unable ti reproach 
* th an y th ‘ n g- ^t my thoughts be bestowed on her who has 

by t°W U »h e LT 0D mC i' adamc de n 'Ui*re ought to be there 
7 After T haH 1 t y/ ncd toward9 the secret door. 

de Belize ran to her carnWin the v ha PP ln “ s Madame 

^^e’Mtrance’where^m^teler the^bet’ 0 

stationed himself to watch her arrival" She P had notX' vJT that 
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Fouquet's black horses had arrived at the same time, smoking and 
covered with foam, having returned to Saint-Mand£ with Pelisson 
and the very jeweller to whom Madame de Belltere had sold her plate 
and her jewels. Pelisson introduced the goldsmith into the cabinet, 
which Fouquet had not yet left. The Surintendant thanked him for 
having been good enough to regard as a simple deposit in his hands, 
the valuable property which he had had every right to sell; and he cast 
his eyes on the total of the account, which amounted to thirteen hun¬ 
dred thousand francs. Then, going for a few moments to his desk, he 
wrote an order for fourteen hundred thousand francs, payable at sight, 
at his treasury, before twelve o’clock the next day. 

‘‘A hundred thousand francs profit I” cried the goldsmith. “Oh, 
monseigneur, what generosity!” 

“Nay, nay, not so, monsieur,” said Fououet, touching him on the 
shoulder; “there arc certain kindnesses which can never be repaid. 
The profit is about that which you would have made; but the interest 
of your money still remains to be arranged.” And, saying this, he 
unfastened from his sleeve, a diamond button, which the goldsmith 
himself had often valued at three thousand pistols. "Take this," he 
said to the goldsmith, “in remembrance of me. And farewell; you are 
an honest man.” 

"And you, monseigneur,” cried the goldsmith, completely overcome, 
"are the noblest man that ever lived.” 


Fouquet let the worthy goldsmith pass out of the room by a secret 
door, and then went to receive Madame de Belli£rc, who was already 
surrounded by all the guests. The Marquise was always beautiful, but 
now her loveliness was more dazzling than ever. 

“Well?” said Fouquet to Pellison, in a low tone. 

“Well, at last I have understood you,” returned the latter; "and you 
have done excellently well.” 

“Supper is ready, monseigneur," said Vanel, with majestic air and 
tone. 

The crowd of guests hurried less slowly than is usually the case 
with ministerial entertainments, towards the banqueting-room, where 
a magnificent spectacle presented itself. Upon the buffets, upon the 
side-tables, upon the supper-table itself, in the midst of the flowers 
and light, glittered most dazzlingly the richest and most costly gold 
and silver plate that could possibly be seen. 

But the most remarkable object present was the cover which Fouquet 
had assigned to the Marquise. Near her was a pyramid of diamonds, 
sapphires, emeralds, antique cameos, sardonyx stones, carved by the 
old Greeks of Asia Minor, with mountings of Mysian gold; cunous 
mosaics of ancient Alexandria, mounted in silver; massive Egyptian 
bracelets lay heaped up in a large plate of Palissy ware, supported bya 
tripod of gilt bronze which had been sculptured by Benvenuto. The 
Marquise turned pale, as she recognised wnat she had never expected 
to see again. A profound silence seemed to seize upon every one of the 
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restless and excited guests. Fouquet did not even make a sign in dis¬ 
missal of the nchly-liveried servants who crowded like bees round the 
huge bullets and other tables in the room. “Gentlemen.” he said, 
“all this plate which you behold once belonged to Madame de Bellifcre, 
who, having observed one of her friends in great distress, sent all this 
gold and silver, together with the heap of jewels now before her, to her 
goldsmith This noble conduct of a devoted friend can well be under¬ 
stood by such friends as you. Happy indeed is that man who sees 
himself loved in such a manner. Let us drink to the health of Madame 
de Belli^re.” 

The hours passed away so joyously, that, contrary to his usual 
custom, the Surintendant did not leave the table before the end of the 
dessert He smiled upon his friends, delighted as a man is, whose heart 
becomes intoxicated before his head—and, for the first time, he had 
just looked at the dock. Suddenly, a carriage rolled into the courtyard, 
and, strange to say, it was heard high above the noise of the mirth 
which prevailed Fououet listened attentively, and then turned his 
eyes towards the antechamber. It seemed as if he could hear a step 
passing across it, and that this step, instead of pressing the ground! 
weighed heavily upon his heart. d’Herblay Bishop of Vannes,* 

the usher announced. And Aramis’s grave and thoughtful face ap¬ 
peared upon the threshold of the door, between the remains of two 

garlands, of which the flame of a lamp had just burned the thread 
that had united them. 


CHAPTER VIII 
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Fouquet would have uttered an exclamation of delight on seeing an- 
other fnend arrive, if the cold air and averted aspect of Ararnis had 
not r «to r «i all his reserve. “Are you going to join us at our dessert?* 

whirh^ ? CI WOuld be fr'ghtened, perhaps, at the noiae 

which our wild friends here are making.” 

J 1 l 0n8eiSneUr: ( re| !. lied Arami9 re *pectfully, “I will begin by begging 
[ will k XCU 8C mc f °- havmg intcrru P tcd this merry meeting; and^en 

momenvf 1°A l ° glVC 35 S °° n 35 P lcasure shall hav C g finished, a 

moment s audience on matters of business." 

^, 8 ir thc WOrd “ bus i ne ss” had aroused the attention of some of the 
«eur d f Hrr?,l^ Cnl ' qUCl r ? C * 83ying: " Businc8 " first of all. Mem- 
only PPy ma " e " ° f 

As he said this he took the hand of Madame de Bclltere who looked 
cabinet. As soon as Ararnis was there^thrTwi^g asIdeTheTespe^ 
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air he had assumed, he threw himself into a chair, saying: “Guess 
whom I have seen rhis evening?” 

“My dear Chevalier, every time you begin in that manner, I am sure 
to hear vou announce something (fisagreeable ” 

"Well, and this time you will not be mistaken, either, my dear 
friend." replied Araniis. 

"Do not keep me in suspense,” added Fouquet phlegmatically. 

“Well. then. I have seen Madame de Chevreuse.” 

“The old Duchesse, do you mean?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well! what harm can she meditate against me? I am no miser 
with women who are not prudes That is a quality that is always 
prized, even by the woman who no longer dares to provoke love.” 

“Madame de Chevreuse knows very well that you are not avaricious, 
since she wishes to draw some money out of you." 

“Indeed! under what pretext?” 

“Oh! pretexts are never wanting with her. Let me tell you what 
hers is; it seems that the Duchesse has a good many letters of M. de 
Mazarin's in her possession.” 

"1 am not surprised at that, for the prelate was gallant enough." 

“Do you not suspect what I mean?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Have you never heard speak of a prosecution being instituted for 
an embezzlement, or appropriation rather, of public funds?” 

“Yes. a hundred, nay, a thousand times. Ever since I have been en¬ 
gaged in public matters I have hardly ever heard anything else but 
that.” 

“Very good; but take a particular instance, for the Duchesse asserts 
that M de Mazarin alludes to certain particular instances.” 

“What are they?” 

“Something like a sum of thirteen millions of francs, of which it 
would be very difficult for you to define the precise nature of the 
employment.” 

“Thirteen millions I” said the Surintendant, stretching himself in 
his arm-chair, in order to enable him the more comfortably to look up 
towards the ceiling “I remember the story of those thirteen millions, 
now Yes. yes. I remember them quite well.” 

“I am delighted to hear it: tell me about them ” 

“Well, then, one day Signor Mazarin, Heaven rest his soul I made a 
profit of thirteen millions upon a concession of lands in the Valtclline: 
he cancelled them in the registry of receipts, sent them to me, and then 
made me advance them to him for war expenses ” 

“Very good, then, there is no doubt of their proper destination." 

“No: the Cardinal made me invest them in my own name, and gave 
me a receipt.” 

“You have the receipt?” . 

“Of course,” said Fouquet, as he quietly rose from his chair, and 
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went to his large ebony bureau inlaid with mother-of-pearl and gold. 
And with a confident hand he felt the bundles of papers which were 
piled up in the open drawer. “I remember the paper as if l saw it; 
it is thick, somewhat crumpled, with gilt edges; Ma/arin had made a 
blot upon the figure of the date. Ah I” he said, “the paper knows we 
are talking about it, and that we want it very much, and so it hides 
itself out of the way.” 

And as the Surintendant looked into the drawer. Asamis rose from 
his seat. 

“This is very singular," said Fouquet. 

“Your memory is treacherous, my dear monseigneur; look in anotha 
drawer.” 

Fouauet took out the bundle of papers, and turned tfsem over once 
more; he then became very pale. 

“Don’t confine your search to that drawer," said Aramis; “look else¬ 
where." 

“Quite useless; 1 have never made a mistake; no one but myself 
arranges any papers of mine of this nature; no one but myself ever 
opens this drawer, of which, besides, no one, with my own exception, 
is aware of the secret.” 

‘What do you conclude, then?” 6aid Aramis, agitated. 

‘That Mazarin’s receipt has been stolen from me; Madame de 
Chevreuse was right, Chevalier; I have appropriated the public funds; 
I have robbed the state coffers of thirteen millions of money; 1 am a 
thief, Monsieur d’Herblay." 

“Oh!” said Aramis, smiling, “not so fast as that.” 

“And why not? why not so fast? What do you suppose Madame de 
Chevreuse will have done with those letters, for you refused them 1 
suppose?" 

“Well?” ° nCC 18upposc 9he went and 8old ^ em to M. Colbert." 

“I said I supposed so; I might have said I was sure of it. for I had her 
followed, and when she left me, she returned to her own house, went 
out by a back door, and proceeded straight to the Intendant’s house." 
w ;n f n procc ^ ,r ;p w ‘ 1 > b f, instituted then, scandal and dishonour 

pT,'u«iy " upon me Ulle a thundcrbolt ’ bllndl y. 

danger"”* CrLminaU who know how t0 find a asylum are never in 
“What I make my escape 1 Fly I” 

“? n °' 1 do k ™ ean th p: you forget that all such proceeding. 

rvni T ,n a th K Parl,amcnt - that are instituted by the Procure m- 

Sf K 6ra1 ’ and that y° u arc Procureur-G^n£ral. You sce 5 ^ that unless you 
wish to condemn yourself_• C8S y ou 

“I am Procureur-G^n^ral no longer." 

,„^i‘ mis “ th i S - re P'y be J came as livid « death; he pressed his hands 
together convuls.vefy, and with a wUd, haggard loik. which almos! 
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annihilated Fouquct, he said, laying a stress upon every distinct 
syllable, “You are Procureur-General no longer, do you say?” 

“No ” 

“Since when?" 

“Since the last four or five hours." 

“Take care." interrupted Aramis coldly; “I do not think you are 
in the full possession of your senses, my friend; collect yourself ” 

“1 tell vou.” rriurned Fouquct. “that a little while ago some one 
came to me. brought by my friends, to offer me fourteen hundred 
thousand francs for the appointment, and that I sold the appointment.” 

Aramis looked as if he had been thunder-stricken; the intelligent and 
mocking expression of his countenance assumed an aspect of such 
profound gloom and terror, that it had more effect upon the Surinten- 
dant than all the exclamations and speeches in the world. “You had 
need of money, then?” he said 

“Yes; to discharge a debt of honour." And in a few words, he gave 
Aramis an account of Madame de Bellifcre’s generosity, and the manner 
in which he had thought it but right to discharge that act of generosity. 
“Yes.” said Aramis. “that is, indeed, a fine trait What has it cost?” 
“Exactlv the fourteen hundred thousand francs—the price of my 

appointment ” , 

"Which you received in that manner, without reflection. Oh! im¬ 
prudent man ” ... 

“1 have not yet received the amount, but 1 shall to-morrow. 

“It is not yet completed, then?” 

“It must be carried out. though; for I have given the goldsmith, 
for twelve o’clock to-morrow, an order upon my treasury, into which 
the purchaser’s money will be paid at six or seven o’clock.” 

“Heaven he praised!” cried Aramis. clapping his hands together, 
"nothing is yet completed, since you have not been paid.” 

“But the goldsmith?” 

"You shall receive the fourteen hundred thousand francs from me, 

at a quarter before twelve." , . 

“Stay a moment; it is at six o’clock, this very morning, that I am to 

sign.” „ 

“Oh! I will answer that you do not sign. 

“I have given my word, Chevalier." _ . ,, m 

-If you have given it, you will take it back again, that is all. 

“Can I believe what I hear?” cried Fouquct. in a most expressive 
tone “Fouquet recall his word, after it has been once pledged? 

“And so you are determined to sign the sale of the very appoint¬ 
ment which can alone defend you against all your enemies. 

“Yes. I shall sign.” . ... 

"Whom are you in treaty with? What man is itf ^ 

“I am not aware whether you know the Parliament. 

“Most of its members. One of the presidents, perhaps? 

“No; only a counsellor, of the name of Vanel.” 
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Aramis became perfectly purple. “Vanel.” he cried, rising abruptly 
from his seat; “Vanel! the husband of Marguerite Vanel. 

“Exactly.” 

“Of your former mistress?” 

“Yes, my dear fellow; she is anxious to be the wife of the Procureur- 
Glnlral. I certainly owed poor Vanel that slight concession, and 1 am 
a gainer by it; since 1, at the same time, can confer a pleasure on his 
wife.” 

Aramis walked up straight to Fouquet, and took hold of his hand. 
“Do you know,” he said very calmly, “the name of Madame Vanel’s 
new lover?" 

“Ah! she has a new lover, then: I was not aware of it; no, I have 
no idea what his name is.” 

“His name is M Jean-Baptiste Colbert; he is Intendant of the 
Finances; he lives in the Rue Croix-des-Petits-Champs, where Madame 
de Chevreuse has been this evening, to take him Mazarin's letters, 
which she wishes to sell.” 

“Gracious Heaven!” murmured Fouquet, passing his hand across 
his forehead, from which the perspiration was starting. 

“You now begin to understand, do you not.” 

“That I am utterly lost!—yea.” 

“Do you now think it worth while to be so scrupulous with regard 
to keeping your word?” 

“Yea,” said Fouquet. 

“These obstinate people always contrive matters in such a way, that 
we cannot but admire them all the while,” murmured Aramis. 

Fouquet held out his hand to him, and at the very moment a richly- 
ornamented tortoise-shell clock, supported by golden figures, which 
was standing on a console table opposite to the fireplace, struck six. 
The sound of a door being opened in the vestibule was heard, and 
Gourville came to the door of the cabinet to inquire if Fouquet would 
receive M Vanel. Fouquet turned his eyes from the eyes of Aramis, 
and then desired that M. Vanel should be shown in to him. 


CHAPTER LX 

MONSIEUR COLBERTS ROUGH DRAFT 

Vanel, who entered at this stage of the conversation, was nothing lew 
for Aramis and Fouquet than the full stop which completes a phrase. 
But, for Vanel. Aramis’s presence in Fouquet’s cabinet had quite an¬ 
other signification: and, therefore, at his first step into the '•oom, he 
paused as he looked at the delicate yet firm features of the Bishop of 
Vannes, and his look of astonishment soon became one of scrutinising 
attention. As for Fouquet, a perfect politician, that is to say, complete 
master of himself, he had already, by the energy of his own resolute 
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will, contrived to remove from his face all traces of the emotion which 
Aramis's revelation had occasioned. He was no longer, therefore, a 
man overwhelmed by misfortune and reduced to resort to expedients; 
he held his head proudly erect, and indicated by a gesture that Vanel 
could enter. He was now the first minister of the State, and in his 
own palace. Aramis knew the Surintendant well; the delicacy of the 
feelings of his heart and the exalted nature of his mind could not any 
longer surprise him He confined himself, then, for the moment- 
intending to resume later an active pan in the conversation—to the 
performance of the difficult part of a man who looks on and listens, in 
order to learn and understand. Vanel was visibly overcome, and ad¬ 
vanced into the middle of the cabinet, bowing to everything and every¬ 
body. “1 am come," he said. 

“You are exact, Monsieur Vanel,’* returned Fouquet. 

“In matters of business, monseigneur,” returned Vanel, “I look upon 
exactitude as a virtue.” 

“You would be wrong to exaggerate such notions as those, mon¬ 
sieur,” said the Surintendant; “fot a man's mind ts variable, and full 
of these very excusable caprices, which arc, however, sometimes estim¬ 
able enough; and a man may have wished for something yesterday of 
which he repents to-day.” 

Vanel felt a cold sweat trickle down his face. “MonseigneurI” he 
muttered. 

“Yesterday I wished to sell.” 

“Monseigneur did more than wish to sell, for you actually sold.” 

“I know that, and that is the reason why now I entreat you; do you 
understand me? I entreat you to restore it to me.” 

“I am overcome, monseigneur, at the honour you do me to consult 
me upon a matter of business which is already completed; but-” 

“Nay, do not say but, dear Monsieur Vanel.” 

“Alas! monseigneur, you see,” he said, as he opened a large pocket- 
book, “I have brought the money with me,—the whole sum, I mean. 
And here, monseigneur, is the contract of sale which I have just effected 
of a property belonging to my wife. The order is authentic in every 
way, the necessary signatures have been attached to it, and it is made 
payable at sight; it is ready money, in fact, and, in one word, the 
whole affair is complete.” 

“Enough!” cried Fouquet. “Where is this deed?” 

Vanel tremblingly searched in his pockets, and as he drew out his 
pocket-book, a paper fell out of it, while Vanel offered the other to 
Fouquet. Aramis pounced upon the paper which had fallen out, as 
soon as he recognised the handwriting. 

“I beg your pardon.” said Vanel. “that is a rough draft of the deed.” 

“I see that very clearly,” retorted Aramis, with a smile far more 
cutting than a lash of a whip would have been: “and what I admire 
most is, that this draft is in M. Colbert’s handwriting. Look, mon¬ 
seigneur, look.” 
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And he handed the draft to Fouquet, who recognised the truth of the 
fact; for, covered with erasures, with inserted words, the margins filled 
with additions, this deed—a living proof of Colbert's plot—pad just 
revealed everything to its unhappy victim. “Weill” murmured Fouquet, 

Vanel, completely humiliated, seemed as if he were looking for some 
deep hole where he could hide himself. 

“Weill” said Aramis, “if your name were not Fouquet, and if your 
enemy’s name were not Colbert— if you had not this mean thief before 
you I should say to you. ‘Repudiate it’; such a proof of this absolves 
you from your word; but these fellows would think vou were afraid; 
they would fear you less than they do; therefore sign tfie deed at once.” 
And he held out a pen towards him 

Fouquet pressed Aramis’s hand; but, instead of the deed which 
Vanel handed to him. he look the rough draft of it. 

“No, not that paper,” said Aramis hastily; “this is the one. The 
other is too precious a document for you to part with.” 

“No, no I” replied Fouquet; “I will sign under M. Colbert’s own 
handwriting even; and 1 write, ‘The handwriting is approved of.’ ” He 
then signed, and said, “Here it is, Monsieur Vanel.” And the latter 
seized the paper, laid down his money, and was about to make his 
escape. 

“One moment,” said Aramis. “Are you quite sure the exact amount 
is there? It ought to be counted over, Monsieur Vanel; particularly 
since M Colbert makes presents of money to ladies, I sec. Ah. that 
worthy M. Colbert is not so generous as M. Fouquet." And Aramis, 
spelhng every word, every letter of the order, to pay. distilled his wrath 
and his contempt, drop by drop, upon the miserable wretch, who had 
to submit to this torture for a quarter of an hour; he was then dis¬ 
missed not in words, but by a gesture, as one dismisses or discharges 
a beggar or a menial. b 

As soon as Vanel had gone, the minister and the prelate, their eves 
?, ach other . remained silent for a few moments. 7 

VN ell said Aramis, the first to break the silence; “first of all let 
us talk about business. Did you not some time ago,” he continued as 

fd^vT 31 him 3 bewUdtred air ‘ me'about an 

idea you had of giving a fete at Vaux?” 


Oh "said Fouquet. “that was when affaire were flourishing ” 
nrH> C " ’ 1 bcheve ’ to whlch the Kln g invited himself of hi 


accord ? 


his own 


Ki“ n g° t '„To a **“ Which M - c<llbe " 

of °d f a ;;- nc of ■** most 

“You are mad, Chevalier d’Herblay.” 

II—vou do not think that ” 
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“What do von mean, then? Do you not know that a f£te at Vaux, o! 
the very simplest possible character, would cost four or five millions?" 

I do not speak of a fete of the very simplest possible character, my 
dear Surintendant 

“But, since the fete is to he given to the King.” replied Fouquet, 
who misunderstood Ararnis's idea, "it cannot he simple ” 

"Just so. it ought to be on a scale of the most unbounded magnifi¬ 
cence ” 

“In that case. I shall have to spend ten or twelve millions." 

"You shall spend twenty if you require it," said Aramis, in a per¬ 
fectly calm voice 

“Where shall I get them?" exclaimed Fouquet. 

“That is mv affair. Monsieur le Surintendant: and do not be uneasy 
for a moment about it. The money will be placed at once at your dis¬ 
posal, as soon as you shall have arranged the plans of your fete.” 

“Chevalier! Chevalier!” said Fouquet, giddy with amazement, 
"whither are you hurrying me?” 

"Across the gulf into which you were about to fall.” replied the 
Bishop of Vannes. "Take hold of my cloak, and throw fear aside.” 

"Why did you not tell me that sooner, Aramis? There was a day when, 
with one million only, you could have saved me, whilst to-day-” 

“Whilst to-day, I can give you twenty,” said the prelate. "Such 
is the case, however—the reason is very simple. On the day you speak 
of, I had not the million which you had need of at my disposal; whilst 
now I can easily procure the twenty millions we require.” 

"May heaven hear you, and save me!” 

Aramis resumed his usual smile, the expression of which was so 
singular. "Heaven never fails to hear me,” he said. 

"I abandoned myself to you unreservedly,” Fouquet murmured. 

“No, no; I do not understand it in that manner. I am unreservedly 
devoted to you. Therefore, as you have the clearest, the most delicate, 
and the most ingenious mind of the two, you shall have entire control 
over the fete, even to the very smallest details. Only-” 

"Only?” said Fouquet, as a man accustomed to understand and 
appreciate the value of a parenthesis. 

"Well, then, leaving the entire invention of the details to you, I shall 
reserve to myself a general superintendence over the execution.” 

“In what way?” 

“I mean that you will make of me, on that day, a major-domo, a 
sort of inspector-general, or factotum—something between a captain 
of the guard and manager or steward. I will look after the people, and 
will keep the keys of the doors. You will give your orders, of course; 
but will give them to no one but to me; they will pass through my lips, 
to reach those for whom they are intended—you understand?” 

“No. I am very far from understanding.” 

"But you agree?” 

“Of course, of course, my friend." 
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That is all I care about, then, thanks, and now eo and 
your I is! of invitations." ° 

“Whom shall 1 invite?” 

“Everyone.” 
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chapter x 

THE VTCOMTE DE BRAGELONNE MAKES INQUIRIES 

W h 7 fead | e ? n ° W t0 f ° 1,OW Raoul de Bragelonne’s story 
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^ Well, then. I am here ” 

“All is quite right. then.” 

“No f r n r;; ,have becn somcthin s ^se. i ,u Ppo ^ 

“De Guichel” 

“Upon my honour I” 
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Or at least. I thought-" 
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with hi? head uncovered before La Valltere; but the King is so very 
courteous and polite." 

“Oh! de Guiche, de Guiche, you are killing me!” 

“Do not let us talk any more, then.” 

“Nay; let us continue. This walk was followed by others, I sup- 

^ “No_1 mean yes; there was the adventure of the oak, \ think. But 

1 know nothing about the matter at all." Raoul rose. “Well, I will 
not add another word; 1 have said either too much or not enough. Let 
others give you further information if they will, or if they can; my duty 
was to warn you, and that 1 have done. Watch over your own affairs 

now, yourself.” , . , . . 

“Question others! Alas! you are no true friend to speak to me in 

that manner,” said the young man in utter distress. 

“But there is no reason why we should search very far, when the 
very man we want is dose at hand. Is not d Artagnan your friend? 

“Oh! true, true.” .. , 

“Go to him. then. He will be able to throw some light on the subject. 

The Captain was sitting buried in his leathern arm-chair his spur 
fixed in the floor, his sword between his legs and was ’ 

ing a great number of letters, as he twisted his moustache. D Artagnan 
uttered a welcome full of pleasure when he perceived his friend 9 80D n 
“Raoul, my boy.” he said, “bv what lucky accident does it happen 

that the King has recalled you>” . _ arfl 

These words did not sound over agreeably in the young man s ears. 

who, as he seated himself, replied. “Upon my word, I cannot tell you. 

all I know is that I have come back.” „hirh 

D’ Artagnan increased the sharpness of his penetrating g 
no secret^was capable of resisting. “You are unhappy about some- 

^“D^a^Camain I know very well that in all trials of finesse, as well 
as in'ali triads,rength. , 7hal, be beaten b,^°u ,Vou can ,ee tha 
at the present moment I am an idiot, a perfect fool. I have neith 
headnor arm; do not despise, but help me. In two words, I am the 

“-OhT'oMwhy th^ bnTred d'Artagnan, unbuckling hi, belt and 

,0 “BecaL7Ma U demo"sdle 0 de h ia 'vaUttre is deceiving ™/ 

“She ie deceiving you," said d’Artagnan; not a muscle of hi, face had 
moved; “those are big words. Who makes use of the 

“A^n^every one says so, there must be some truth in it. I^begin 
fMi^e the^e i7fire whe'n I see the smoke. It is ridiculous, perhaps, but 

“Therefore you do believe me?” exclaimed Bragelonne. 

“/never mix myself up in affairs of that kind; you know that very 

well.” 
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Raoul buried his face in his hands, murmuring, “No, no; I have not 
a single friend in the world." 

"Oh I bah!” said d'Artagnan. 

“I meet with nothing but raillery or indifference.” 

"Idle fancies, monsieur. I do not laugh at you, although I am a 
Gascon And. as for being indifferent, if I were so, I shoulcf have sent 
you about vour business a quarter of an hour ago. for you would make 
a man who was out of his senses with delight as dull as possible, and 
would be the death of one who was only out of spirits. How now 
young man! do you wish me to disgust you with the girl you are 
attached to, and to teach you to execrate the whole sex who constitute 
the honour and happiness of human life ” 

“Oh! tell me, monsieur, and I will bless you 9 

“Do you think my dear fellow, that I can have crammed into my 
brain all about the carpenter, and the painter, and the staircase, and a 
hundred other similar talcs of the same kind?" 

"A carpenter! what do you mean?” 

“Upon my word I don't know; some one told me there was a car- 
penter who made an opening through a certain floor.” 

In La Valli£re‘s room?” 

"Oh I 1 don’t know where.” 

"In the King's apartment, perhaps.” 

sup°o f se C ” UrSe ’ ^ “ WCre iD thc King ’ 8 a P artratnt . I should tell you, I 

“In whose room, then?" 

afoir 11 ” 3 " ‘°' d y ° U f ° r the l3St h ° Ur that 1 know nothin S ° f whole 

“But the painter, then? the portrait 


ladies bZ g 'i h „ a ' ,o'h K e i c g „ U n'' al “ th * P 0 "™ ° f «* 

“La Valliere's ” 

to'y^of y u vX:: ? h - aVC ° nly *“ namc in -o-th. Who spoke 
me}” h bC n0t her POr,rai '' th ' n ’ wh y do you suppose i, would concern 

qu^TndTKSi “y^o/v , Bm 7“ ast “* a ‘> -m. of 

Of .he affair, and“teU /ou-^Le^ T' Y "' 1 ' 1 ' ara a “ 

wishes to speak to y^ P ” ' Madcm ° 1 ^Ue de Montalai, isXre, and 

see," he said 'm'hi’ms'df '“Ctohersh"'''''^'' *° COmt in: 1 sha " 80011 
The cunning Captain was ■ v' " “. s P cak “ ™ or not." 
Montalais appeared 9 she exclaimed "Oh* ,us P' c,ons; for as soon as 
~ r ?r" Monsieur d’Ana™ n '- ° h ' n,0n "'“- ““*™. > beg 
forgive you, mademoiselle,” said d’Artagnan; ”1 know .ha, 
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at my age, those who are looking for me generally need me for some¬ 
thing or another.” 

"1 was looking for Monsieur de Bragelonne,” replied Montalais. 

“H ow verv fortunate that is. Raoul, will you accompany Madem- 

/ 

oiselle Montalais I” 

“Oh. certainly ” . 

“Go along, then.” he said, as he gently pushed Raoul out of the 

cabinet, and then, taking hold of Montalais s hand, he said in a low 
voice. “Be kind towards him; spare him. and spare her too, if you can. 
“Ah 1 ” she said, in the same tone of voice, “it is not 1 who am going 

to speak to him.” 

“Who, then?” 

“li IS M-uIaiuc who has sent for him.” .... , 

“Very good.” cried d’Artagnan. “it is Madame, is it?—In an hours 

time, then, the poor fellow will be cured. . 

“Or else dead.” said Montalais, in a voice full of compassion. 
“Adieu. Monsieur d Artagnan,” she said; and she ran to join Raoul, 
who was waiting for her at a little distance from the door, very much 
puzzled and uneasy at the dialogue, which promised no good augury 

for him. 


CHAPTER XI 

TWO JEALOUSIES 

Raout was in Madame’s presence. Henrietta, more c ^ arrai "f 
ever, was half Iving. half reclining in her armchair, her little 
upon an embroidered velvet cushion, she was playing with a little 
kitten with long silky fur. which was biting her fingers and hanging 

bv ihc lacc of ner collar. . , . 

Madame seemed plunged in deep thought. 80 / ee P'" d ^; o £ ^ 
required both Montalais and Raouls voice to disturb her from her 

^ Every one at court of any perception at all. knew perfecrly well die 

capricious fancy and absurd despotism of L 

character Madame had been flattered beyond all bounds by the 
attentions; she had made herself talked about; she had toured £e 
Queen with that mortal jealousy which is the g na '" ,n .8 J* ’ attemptfl 

root of every woman’s happiness; Madame, in a wor . HeeDlv 

to Jure a wounded pride, had found that her heart had beaime^d^ply 

and passionately attached We know what^Madaime h d d 

Raoul, who had been sen, out 

h “Monsieu° ^Bmg^nne Aid the Princess, after a 

m Z C gd^ “g ;X 8 from what £ 

was. not alone from what she was keeping back, but also from 
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was burning to say. said : “Satisfied! what is there for me to be satisfied 
or dissatisfied about, madame?” 

Henrietta rose hurriedly and walked a few paces up and down her 
room "What did M de Guiche tell you?" she said suddenly. 
"Nothing, madame.” ; 

“Nothing! Did he say nothing? Ah! how well 1 recognise him in 

lilal. 

“No doubt he wished to spare me.” 

“And that is what friends call friendship. But surely M. d’Artagnan 
Whom you have just left, must have told you." 

“No more than Guiche. madame." 

ref M ,I^ n ro d r ^ W 'T™'" #hc “ id * “ that which ? our fr,cnd8 have 

refused to do. I will do for you. whom I like and esteem very much I 
will be your friend on this occasion You hold your head high, as a man 
of honour should do and I should regret that you should have to bow 
down under ridicule, and m a few days. it may be. under contempt * 

' C * cla,nu * 1 Ka ° uL P'rfcctly livid “It is as bad as that, then?* 
if you do not know, said the Princess, “1 see that you guess- you 
were affianced. I believe, to Mademoiselle de la Vallidre?” 8 ? 

Yes. madame ” 

By that right, then, you deserve to be warned ahout her a. 
fcm™ e^l" * ° bl ' 8Cd '° dUm '“ ^demoiselle de U VaUiSe 
“Dismiss La Valli*re!” cried Bragelonne. 

loves 'hT k!„^- H<m d " Ply y ° U “““ lo " h «. -d ,„u doubi if 

givlteTr wo^Vnl™/andT' »u, .he ha. 

falsehood - " m,Dd 3nd hcart arc '«*> upright to tell a 

“You require a proof I Be it so. Come with me. then.” 


CHAPTER XII 


A DOMICILIARY VISIT 

'SiSvai *t - 

man had been so strangely hi M "T- m " h,ch rhf young 

had been well chosen to carrv out the n ^ .^ ontalal8 Thp opportunity 
had conceived fo, rhe rhSILT J* P ^ ^ h,ch Madam<> Henriettl 

»d the .adies of the coun had eVoT'fl K > ' hf «»»*£! 

Hennetta wa. the on, y one who Vnew" 
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thinking over the advantages which might be drawn from this return, 
had feigned indisposition in order to remain behind. Madame was 
therefore confident of finding La Vallidre’s room and Saint-Aignan’s 
apartment perfectly empty. She took a pass-key from her pocket and 
opened the door of her maid-of-honour's apartment Bragelonne's gaze 
was immediately fixed upon the interior of the room, which he recog¬ 
nised at once, and the impression which the sight of it produced upon 
him. was one of the first tortures which awaited him. The Princess 
looked at him. and her practised eye could at once detect what was 

passing in the young man's heart. 

“You asked me for proofs," she said, “do not be astonished, then, 
if I give you them But if you do not think you have courage enough 

to confront them, there is still time to withdraw. 

“I thank you, madame,” said Bragelonne; “but^I came here to be 

convinced. You promised to convince me,—do so.” 

“Enter then." said Madame, “and shut the door behind you. 
Bragelonne obeyed, and then turned towards the Princess, whom 

he interrogated by a look . . 

“You know where you are, I suppose?" inquired Madame Henrietta. 

“Everything leads me to believe I am in Mademoiselle de la 
Valli^re’s room.” 

“You are.” ... • _ 

“But I would observe to your Highness that this room is a room, 

and is not a proof." , ,, 

“Wait,” said the Princess, as she walked to the foot of «»e bed, 

folded up the screen into its several compartments, and stooped do 

towards the floor. “Look here,” she continued; stoop down, and Uft 

UP “A trap-door!” Lid Raoul, astonished; for d’Artagnan’s words began 

to return^ to hi. memory, and he had an indistinct 

d’Artagnan had made use of the same word. He looked, but 

80 , for some cleft or crevice which might indicate an opening or a nng 

m assist in lifting up some portion of the planking. 

l ° “Ah* I "forgot,” said MadSme Henrietta, “I forgot «he h “pn^ 

the fourth plank of the flooring.-press on the spot where you 

observe a knot in the wood. Those are the instructions; press, Vicorate! 

Pr ^„!r P XTdel. pressed hi. finger o 0 the spo, which had been 
indicated to him: at the same moment the spring began to work, an 

th ^ P i^™£“£ain.y’ said . he P,i„ce SS . 'and one ? n 

see that the architect foresaw that a very little hand V. 

to make use of this spring, for see how easily the trap-door open 

without assistance." 

“A staircase I" cried Raoul. , H- n Hrtta "See, 

“Yes and a very pretty one, too, said Madame Henri • 

Vicomte, the staircase has a balustrade intended to prevent the g 
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of tiraid persons who might be tempted to descend the staircase; and 
I will risk myself on it accordingly. Come, Vicomte, follow me!” 

"But before following you, madame, may I ask where this staircase 
leads to?" 

Ah, true; I forgot to tell you. You know, perhaps, that formerly 
IV1 de Saini-Aignan lived in the very next apartment to the King?” 

Yes, madame, I am aware of that; that was the arrangement at 
least before 1 left; and more than once I have had the honour of visitine 
him in his old rooms.” b 

"Well; he obtained the King's leave to change his former convenient 
and beautiful apartment for the two rooms to which this staircase will 
conduct us. and which together form a lodging for him, twice as small, 
arid at ten times greater distance from the King,-a dose proximity 

longin7,o S t he y diS<iamed ' “ S “ Crab * th ' •*- 

no^underCd y c ad - me '" r " UrnCd " bU ' g ° ° D 1 bc S' for 1 do 

U a “ idental 'y happened,” continued the Princes., “that 
M. dc ^mt-Aignan s apartment is situated underneath the apartments 

ValhL " DOUr ’ 3Dd P articularl y ^derneath the room of ll 

“Thlr W i hat W3S th n moti \' o{ trap-door and this staircase?" 
dr q Th ^ nno , 1 tel! you. Would you like us to go down to Monsieur 

« p ' ,b,p ' ” •“»*" d ■* 

toL^ Vallidre'sTe^ 31 m J U *K°' u a P artraen < which had been witness 

breath^that^tlie°yo C '^ a 'ha^he perceived]*as lie*inhaled”hia°e very 

succeeded to these^manafions^f heM If P assc K d . ,hrou g h 'here. Then 

^ugh c e na I n t ;m^ n r n note h r: r r^’ 

pDu7 n , td7r P ^ saEr-s smss 

for him now to learn, and he fo»o^ furthcr 
blindly as the culprit follows thr rvrr .• ^' 9 P 1 * 1 CS8 conductress as 

as all women of delate and iervoZl" 1 " hUc Madamc - as cruel 
him the slightest detail. But it must hr ad^ 3 ^ 1 !! 9 aFC ' did not 9 P ar e 
the kind of apathy into which he had t * latf notwithstanding 

-.■<—: s-r Ekt 
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Raoul was. for one whose heart had for the first time been steeped in 
gall and bitterness. Louise’s happiness was in reality an ignominious 
death, a death of body anil soul 

J 

One final pang was reserved for poor Raoul. Madame Henrietta 
lifted up a silk curtain, and behind the canvas he perceived La Vallidre’s 
portrait Not only the portrait of La Valli£rc. but of La Valliire 
eloquent of youth, beauty, and happiness, inhaling life and enjoyment 
at every pore, because at eighteen years of age love itself is life. 

“Louise!” murmured Bragelonne,—"LouiseI is it true, then? Oh, 
you have never loved me. for never have you looked at me in that 
manner ” And he felt as if his heart were crushed within his bosom. 

Madame Henrietta looked at him, almost envious of his extreme 
grief, although she well knew that there was nothing to envy in it, 
and that she herself was as passionately loved by de Guiche as Louise 
by Bragelonne Raoul interpreted Madame Henrietta’s look. 

“Oh forgive me. forgive me. madame; in your presence I know I 
ought ft) have greater mastery over myself.” 

"Monsieur de Bragelonne,” replied Henrietta, "a heart such as your* 
merits all the consideration and respect which a Queen's heart even can 
bestow Regard me as your friend, monsieur; and as such, indeed, I 
would not allow your whole life to be poisoned by perfidy, and covered 
with ridicule It was I. indeed, who. with more courage than any of 
your pretended friends—I except M de Guiche—was the cause of your 
return from London, it is I. also, who have given you these melancholy 
proofs, necessary, however, for your cure, if you are a lover with courage 
in his heart, and not a weeping Amadis Do not thank me; pity me 
even, and do not serve the King less faithfully than you have done. 

Raoul smiled bitterly. "Ah I true, true; I was forgetting that; the 
King is my master.” 

“Your liberty, nay. your very life, is in danger.” 

A steady, penetrating look informed Madame Henrietta that she 
was mistaken, and that her last argument was not a likely one to affect 
the young man "Take care, Monsieur de Bragelonne.” she said, for 
if you do not weigh well all your actions, you might throw into an 
extravagance of wrath, a prince, whose passions, once aroused, exceed 
the utmost limits of reason, and you would thereby involve your friends 
and family in the deepest distress; you must bend, you must submit, 

and must cure yourself ” ... . 

“1 thank vou. madame; I appreciate the advice your Royal Hignnew 
is good enough to give me, and I will endeavour to follow it; but one 
final word, I beg.” 

"Name it ” * . , 

"Should 1 be indiscreet in asking you the secret of this staircase, o 

this trap door; a secret which, it seems, you have discovered t 

"Nothing is more simple For the purpose of exercising a suireU- 
lance over the young girls who are attached to my 8crv,c ^' M . 
duplicate keys of their doors. It seemed very strange to me that M. ae 
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Saint-Aignan should change his apartments. It seemed very strange, 
that the King should come to see M. de Saint-Aignan every day, and, 
finally, it seemed very strange that so many things should be done 
during your absence that the very habits and customs of the court 
6eemed to be changed I do not wish to be trifled with by the King, 
nor to serve as a cloak for his love affairs, for. after La Vallidre, who 
weeps incessantly, he will take a fancy to Montalais. who is always 
laughing, and then to Tonnay-Charente, who does nothing but sing 
all day; to act such a part as that would be unworthy of me I have 
thrust aside the scruples which my friendship for you suggested. I 
have discovered the secret I have wounded your feelings, I know; 
and I again entreat you to excuse me; but I had a duty to fulfil I have 
discharged it You are now forewarned; the tempest will soon burst; 
protea yourself accordingly ” 

“You naturally expect, however, that a result of some kind must 
follow,” replied Bragelonne, with firmness; "for you do not suppose I 
shall silently accept the shame which is thrust upon me, or the 
treachery which has been praaised against me.” 

“You will take whatever steps in the matter you please, Monsieur 
Raoul, only do not betray the source whence you derived the truth. 
That is all I have to ask, that is the only price I require for the service 
I have rendered you ” 

“Fear nothing, madame,” said Bragelonne. with a hitter smile. 

"1 bribed the locksmith, in whom the lovers had confided. You can 
just as well have done so as myself, can you not?” 

"Yes, madame Your Royal Highness, however, has no other advice 
or caution to give me except that of not betraying you.” 

"None other ” 


"I am about therefore, to beg your Royal Highness to allow me 
to remain here for one moment." 

“Without • me?" 


"Oh I no. madame It matters very little; for what 
can be done in your presence. 1 only ask one moment 
to some one ” 


I have to do 
to write a line 


"It is dangerous Monsieur de Bragelonne. Take care ” 
rh, hlT P °? h,y kr T thal y° ur R °y al Highness has done me 

going w writV-" mC h "' Besld “- 1 8haU si S° thc ■««« I am 


“Do as you please, then.” 

Raoul drew out his tablet, and wrote rapidly 
following words: 


on one of the 


leaves the 


riJUCr?""' L \ C "»T E -D° "O' be surprised ,n find here this naner 
signed by me. the friend whom I shall very shortly send to cih^n 
you will have the honour to explain the* object’' of my vUf, ,o 

Vi comte Raoul de Bragelonne. 
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He rolled up the paper, slipped it into the lock of the door which 
communicated with the room set apart for the two lovers, and satisfied 
himself that the paper was so apparent that Saint-Aignan could not 
but see it as he entered, he rejoined the Princess, who had already 
reached the top of ttie staircase J hey then separated. Raoul pretend- 
mg t () thank Her Highness; Henrietta pitying, or seeming to pity, with 
all her heart, the poor wretched young man she had just condemned 
to such fearful torture. ‘•Oh!" she said, as she saw him disappear, pale 
as death, and his eyes injected with blood, "if I had known this, I 
ahould have concealed the truth from that poor gentleman." 


CHAPTER Kill 

PORTHOSS PLAN OF ACTION 

The numerocs individuals we have introduced into this long story 
is the cause of each of them being obliged to appear only in his own 
turn, and according to the exigencies of the recital. The result is that 
our readers have had no opportunity of meeting our friend Porthos 
since his return from fontainehleau. The honours which he had 
received from the King had not changed the easy, affectionate character 
of that excellent-hearted man; he may perhaps have held up his head 
a little higher than usual, and a majesty of demeanour as it were may 
have betrayed itself since the honour of dining at the King’s table had 
been accorded him. After one of those dinners, during which Porthos 
attempted to recall to his recollection all the details of the royal ban¬ 
quet, half joyful, thanks to the excellence of the wines; half melancholy, 
thanks to his ambitious ideas, Porthos was gradually falling off into a 
gentle doze, when his servant entered to announce that M. de Brage- 
lonne wished to speak to him. Porthos passed into an adjoining room, 
where he found his young friend in the disposition of mind we are 
already aware of. Raoul advanced towards Porthos, and shook him 
by the hand; Porthos, suprised at his seriousness of aspect, offered him a 
seat. “Dear M. du Vallon,” said Raoul, “I have a service to ask of you." 

“Nothing could happen more fortunately, my young friend," replied 
Porthos; “1 have had eight thousand livres sent me this morning from 
Pierrefonds; and if you want any money-” 

“No, I thank you; it is not money.” 

“So much the worse, then. I have always heard it said that that is 
the rarest service, but the easiest to render. The remark struck me; 

I like to cite remarks that strike me." 

“Your heart is as good as your mind is sound and true." 

"What have vou to ask me. dear Kaoul? What do vou want?" 

"Give me your opinion upon quarrels in general, my dear friend.” 

“My opinion! Well—but- Explain your idea a little,” replied 

Porthos, rubbing his forehead. 
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“I mean—are you generally good-humoured, or good-tempered, 
whenever any misunderstanding may arise between a friend of yours 
and a stranger, for instance?” 

“Oh! in the best of tempers.” 

“Very good, but what do you do in such a case?” 

“So soon as a quarrel takes place, 1 bring the two panics together.* 

“Exactly.” 

“You understand that by this means it is impossible for an affair 
not to be arranged.” 

“But the way in which you settle them is at least honourable, I 
suppose?” 

“Oh! rely upon that; and at this stage, I will explain my other 
principle to you As soon as my friend has confided his quarrel to me, 
this is what I do: I go to his adversary at once, armed with a politeness 

and self-possession which are absolutely requisite under such circum¬ 
stances.” 


That is the way, then, said Raoul bitterly, “that you arrange the 
affairs so safely." 6 

“1 believe you. I go to the adversary, then, and say to him *It is 
impossible, monsieur, that you are ignorant of the extent to which 
you have insulted my friend.’ I have not left him an excuse; and then 
tt is that I display all my courtesy, in order to attain the happy issue 
of my project^ 1 advance, therefore, with an air of great politeness, and 
taking my adversary by the hand. I say to him. ‘Now that you are 
convinced of having given the offence, we are sure of reparation; 
between ray friend and yourself, the future can only offer an exchange 
of mutual courtesies of conduct, and consequently, my mission is to 
give you the length of my friend’* sword/ • 7 

“What!” said Raoul. 

“Wait a minute. The length of my friend’s sword. My horse is 
waiting below; my friend is in such and such a spot, and is impatiently 
awaiting your agreeable society; I will take you* with me- wTa l 

UP °?o^ r idT d k’ 1 «° alon S' and th ' •«* » a”angrf.“ ““ 
^iou said that the affair was arranged * 6 

-Sf n°, Ur8 f’ si " cc fricnd is waiting for him” 

«\x/ C "hat then? If he is waiting-• 

ad versa ry/on 1 the Ssc^ 

“X°r -d my friend k 01s hia opp^'t? 

“Ah! he kills him, then?” cried Raoul. 

I should think so,” said Porthos !t t u u 

Ponho,." 1 ^ bar ° n '” exdaimcd Raoul delightedly, as he embraced 
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“You approve of my method, then?” said the giant 

“1 approve of it so thoroughly, that I shall have recourse to it this 
very day, without a moment’s delay,—at once, in fact You are the 
very man I have been looking for ” 

“Good; here I am, then; you want to fight, I suppose?” 

"Absolutely so " 

“It is very natural With whom?” 

“With M de Saint-Aignan.” 

“1 know him—a most agreeable man. who was exceedingly kind to 
me the day I had the honour of dining with the King I shall certainly 
acknowledge his politeness in return, even if it had not happened to be 
my usual custom So. he has given you offence?" 

“A mortal offence." 


“The deuce I 1 can say so, I suppose?” 

“More than that, even, if you like.” 

“That is a very great convenience.” 

“Very good.” said Raoul, laughing. "All we have to do is to state 
the grounds of the quarrel to M. de Saint-Aignan." 

“Very good Tell me what it is, then.” 

“It is too long a story to tell: only as one must particularise to some 
extent, and as. on the other hand, the affair is full of difficulties, and 
requires the most absolute secrecy, you will have the kindness merely 
to tell M de Saint-Aignan that he has, in the first place, insulted me by 
changing his lodgings ” 

“By changing nis lodgings? Good," said Porthos. who began to 
count on his fingers—“next?” 

“Then in getting a trap-door made in his new apartments." 

“I understand.” said Porthos; “a trap-door; upon my word this is 
very serious; you ought to be furious at that What the deuce does the 
fellow mean oy getting trap-doors made without first consulting you? 
Trap-doorsf mordioux! I haven’t got any, except in my dungeons at 
Bracieux." 

“And you will add.” said Raoul, "that my last motive for consider¬ 
ing myself insulted is. the portrait that M de Saint-Aignan well knows. 

“Is it possible? A portrait, tool A change of residence, a trap-door, 
and a portrait! Why. my dear friend, with but one of those causes of 
complaint there is enough, and more than enough for all the gentlemen 
in France and Spain to cut each other’s throats, and that is saying but 

very little." _ 

"Well, my dear friend, you are furnished with all you need, I 

suppose?” 

"1 shall take a second horse with me. Select your own rendezvous, 
and while you are waiting there, you can practise some of the best 
passes, so as to get your limbs as elastic as possible ” 

“Thank you I shall be waiting for you in the wood of Vincennea, 

dose to Minimes." . 

"All’s right, then. Where am I to find this M. de Saint-Aignan? 
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“At the Palais-Royal.” 

Porthos rang a huge hand-hell. “My court suit.” he said to the 
servant who answered the summons, “my horse, and a led horse to 
accompany me.” 

Raoul left the room, saying to himself, with a secret delight, 
“Perfidious King! traitorous monarch! 1 cannot reach thee. I do not 
wish it. for Kings are sacred objects. But your friend, your accomplice, 
your pandcrer—the coward who represents you—shall pay for your 
crime 1 will kill him in thy name, and afterwards we will think of 
Louise.” 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE CHANGE OF RESIDENCE. THE TRAP DOOR, AND 

THE PORTRAIT 

O 

Porthos made as much haste as possible, and reached Saint-Aignan’s 
apartments just as the latter was having his boots taken off The 
promenade Had been delightful. The King, who was in love more than 
ever, and of course happier than ever, behaved in the most charming 
manner to every one Nothing could possibly equal his kindness. IVL 
de Saint-Aignan was a poet, and fancied that he had proved that he 
was so, under too many a memorable circumstance, to allow the title 
to be disputed by any one. An indefatigable rhymester, he had. during 
the whole of the journey, overwhelmed with quatrains, sextains, and 
madrigals, first the King, and then La Vallifcrc The King was, on hia 
etde, tn a similar poetical mood, and had made a distich; while La 
Valherc. like all women who are in love, had composed two sonnets. 

The Comte had just taken off his coat, and was putting on hia 
dressing-gown, when he was informed that Monsieur lc Baron du 
VaUon de Bracieux de Pierrefonds was waiting to be received. 

“Eh!” he said, “what does that bunch of names mean? I don’t 
know anything about him.” 

"It is the same gentleman.” replied the lackey, “who had the 
honour of dining with you. monseigneur, at the King's table, when Hia 
Majesty was staying at Fontainebleau.” 

“Introduce him. then, at once.” cried Saint-Aignan 

Jr°lnn! laf 7, mmU ' e r CntCrcdther(Wra ' N1 de Saint-Aignan had 

nbri the ' "h" CC t T ° f P£ rsons ’ and al thc ftrsI glance, he recog¬ 
nised the gentleman from the country, who enjoyed so singular a 

ta!nrh| t,0n Wh °? Kmg had rcceivcd RO favourably at Fon- 
tainehleau. in spue of the smiles of some of those who were present 

cons H CI ad , Vantcd tmvards Ponh <* w »h all the on,ward signtSf a 

Sg thaThe'him STT which Por ||”» bought bu, natural, consider- 
a ac w henever he called upon an adversary hoisted rh* 

WE.»c r ponh “h r ' fin ^ P “ li, r CSS Sa ™‘Aign a ndc S ,rrf ^hc strvam 
g rthos a chair: and the latter, who saw nothing unusual in thil 
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act of politeness, sat down gravely, and coughed. The ordinary courtesies 
having been exchanged between the two gentlemen, the Comte, to 
whom (be visit was paid, said, "May 1 ask. Monsieur le Baron, to what 
happy circumstance 1 am indebted for the favour of a visit from you?” 

* 1 he very thing 1 am about to have the honour of explaining to 
you, Monsieur le Comte.” 

“Are you the bearer of a message of ill omen, Monsieur le Baron?” 

“Of ill omen—for a gentleman? Certainly not, Monsieur le Comte," 
replied Porthos nobly. "1 have simply come to say you have seriously 
insulted a friend ot mine ” 

“1. monsieur?" exclaimed Saint-Aignan—“I have insulted a friend 
of yours, do you say? May I ask his name?” 

“M Raoul de Bragelonne.” 

“I have insulted M Raoul de Bragelonne I” cried Saint-Aignan. “I 
really assure you. that it is Quite impossible; for M. de Bragelonne, 
whom I know but very slightly—nay, whom I know hardly at all—is 
in England; and, as I have not seen him for a long time past, I cannot 
possibly have insulted him.” 

“M de Bragelonne is in Paris, Monsieur le Comte,” said Porthos, 
perfectly unmoved; “and 1 repeat it is quite certain you have insulted 
him, since he himself told me you had. Yes, monsieur, you have 
seriously insulted him, mortally insulted him, I repeat.” 

“It is impossible, Monsieur le Baron, I swear, quite impossible.” 

“Besides,” added Porthos, “you cannot be ignorant of the circum¬ 
stance, since M de Bragelonne informed me that he had already 
apprised you of it by a note.” 

“I give you my word of honour, monsieur, that I have received no 
note whatever.” 

“This is most extraordinary.” replied Porthos. 

“I will convince you,” said Saint-Aignan, “that I have received 
nothing in any way from him.” And he rang the bell. “Basque," 
he said to the servant who entered, “how many letters or notes were 
sent here during my absence?" 

"Three. Monsieur le Comte—a note from M. de Fiesque, one from 
Madame de Lafert£, and a letter from M. de las Fuent^s." 

"Is that all?" 

"Yes, Monsieur le Comte.” 

Saint-Aignan dismissed the valet, and followed him to the door, in 
order to close it after him; and when he had done so, looking straight 
before him, he happened to see in the keyhole of the adjoining apart¬ 
ment the paper which Bragelonne had slipped in there as he left. 
“What is this?” he said. 

Porthos, who was sitting with his back to the room, turned round. 
“Oh, oh,” he said. 

“A note in the keyhole I” exclaimed Saint-Aignan. * 

“TL t is not unlikely to be the one we want, Monsieur le Comte, 
said Porthos. 
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Saint-Aignan took out the paper. “A note from M. de Bragelonne!” 

he exclaimed. 

"You see, monsieur, I was right. Oh, when I say a thing-” 

“Brought here by M. de Bragelonne himself,” the Comte murmured, 
turning pale. "This is infamous I How could he possibly have come 
here?” And the Comte rang again. 

“Who has been here during my absence with the King?” 

"No one, monsieur.” 

“That is impossible! Some one must have been here.” 

"No one could possibly have entered, monsieur; since I keep the 
keys in my own pocket.” 

"And yet 1 find this letter in that lock yonder; some one must have 
put it there; it could not have come alone.” 

Basque opened his arms as if signifying the most absolute ignorance 
on the subject. 

"Probably it was M. de Bragelonne himself who placed it there,* 
said Porthos. 

“In that case he must have entered here.” 

“How could that have been, since 1 have the key in my own pocket?* 
returned Basque perseveringly. 

Saint-Aignan crumpled up the letter in his hand, after having read 
it. "There is something mysterious about this.” he murmured, absorbed 
in thought. Porthos left him to his reflections, but after a while re¬ 
turned to the mission he had undertaken. 

“Shall we return to our little affair?” he said, addressing Saint- 
Aignan as soon as the lackey had disappeared. 

“1 think I can now understand it. from this note, which has arrived 
here in so singular a manner. Monsieur de Bragelonne savs that a 
friend will call.” 1 

“I am his friend, and am the one he alludes to." 

For the purpose of giving me a challenge?" 

Precisely.” 

And he complains that I have insulted him?” 

Mortally so.” 

In what way. may I ask; for his conduct is so mysterious, that it 
at least, needs some explanation.” 

“In the first place, monsieur,” said Porthos, "you have chanced 
your apartments.” 1 ° 

Yes, that is quite true,” said Saint-Aignan. 

You admit it.” said Porthos with an air of satisfaction. 

But how can my having moved my lodgings have done M. de 
Bragelonne any harm? Have the goodness to tell me that, for I 
positively do not comprehend a word of what you are saying ” 

Porthos stopped him, and then said, with great gravity “Monsieur 

I firS ', 0f M . C,C ’» comnfaim.* Li yoiTlf hr 
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"Ah. the next!" Porthos assumed a very serious expression as he 
said. “How about the trap-door, monsieur?" 

Saint-Aignan turned exceedingly pale. He pushed back his chair so 
abruptly, that Porthos. simple as he was. perceived that the blow had 
told. “ The trap door,” murmured Saint-Aignan. 

“Yes, monsieur, explain that if you can,” said Porthos shaking his 
head. 

Saint-Aigntn held down his head as he murmured, “I have been 
betrayed, everything is known I” 

“Everythirg.” replied Porthos. who knew nothing. 

“Dime, m msieur. let us hush up this affair.” 

“You forget the portrait.” said Porthos in a voice of thunder, which 
made the Comte's blood freeze in his veins. 

As the portrait in question was I^a Vallidre’s portrait, and as no 
mistake could any longer exist on the subject, Saint-Aignan’s eyes 
were completely opened “Ah!” he exclaimed—“ah I monsieur, I 
rememl>er now that M. de Bragelonne was engaged to be married to 
her." 


Porthos assumed an imposing air, all the majesty of ignorance, in 
fact, as he said. “It matters nothing whatever to me, nor to yourself, 
indeed, whether or not my friend was, as you say, engaged to be 
married 1 am even astonished that you should have made use of so 
indiscreet a remark It may possibly do your cause harm, monsieur.’' 

“Monsieur," replied Saint-Aignan, “you are the incarnation of 
intelligence, delicacy, and loyalty of feeling united. I see the whole 
matter now clearly enough.” 

Porthos shook his head as a man who does not wish to hear, but 


Saint-Aignan continued : “1 am in despair, I assure you, at all that has 
happened; but how would you have acted in my place? Come, between 
ourselves, tell me what would you have done?” 

Porthos drew himself up as he answered: “There is no question at 
all of what I should have done, young man; you have now been made 
acquainted with the three causes of complaint against you, I believe?” 

“As for the first, my change of rooms, and 1 now address myself 
to you. as a man of honour and of great intelligence, could I, when 
the desire of so august a personage was so urgendy expressed that I 
should move, ought I to have disobeyed?” 

Porthos was about to speak, but Satnt-Aignan did not give him time 
to answer “I pass by that unfortunate trap-door,” he said, placing 
his hand on Porthos’s arm. “that trap-door, the occasion and the means 
of so much unhappiness, and which was constructed for vou know 
what Well, then, in plain truth, do you suppose that it was I who, 
of my own accord, in such a place too, had that trap-door made? 
Oh. no! you do not believe it; and here, again, you feel, you guess, you 
understand the influence of a will superior to my own You can con¬ 
ceive the infatuation, the blind, irresistible passion which has been at 
work. But, thank Heaven I I am fortunate enough in speaking to a man 
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who has so much sensitiveness of feeling: if it were not so, indeed, what 
an amount of misery and scandal would fall upon her, poor girl! and 
upon him—whom 1 will not name." * B 

Porthos. confused and bewildered by the eloquence and gestures of 

Swh,vi gn h an ;K m K 1 di .°^ and effortfl lo stem this torrent of words, 
of which, by the bye, he did not understand a single one; he remained 

s£n? A 3nd mollonles f OD . his seal . and that was all he could do 
Saint-Aignan continued, and gave a new inflection to his voice and an 

increasing vehemence to his gesture: “As for the portrait, for I readily 

von C Ih 0 P L° rlrait 18 pr V DClpal Cause of compial, tell me candidly 
if you think me to blamed—Who was it who tr\ u ^ 

t T n tz:? z 

rassa“ah?"'™ Sat y ° U / * cnou *' thoughtful, embar- 

pedlary a man of your high raerit^' f ^ VlDg Ch ° 8CD 38 311 

to m M o°u n m hin. 'jTl * **« -ugh 

“Mount on horseback! wh^Tfor?" ^ p c la 7 ? ou no tricks." 
little curiosity. ^ f ° F? m< ^ lurcd Saint-Aignan, with no 

: L^ a XTe P ts Dy M rD de W B e rI C ee r J I onn C ***»? “ awaiting us." 

^ the Minimes, £ V^" f ° r mC? ” 

there?" bm WC 8 oiD g to la ugh over the affair when we get 

halt 0 of^priLbn^” ““ Porth ° 8 ' 38 ** assumed a stern 

can I have to do at the Mi^mes?" 03 WhCrC dud ® takc place * aQ d what 

fritt:;:^ y drcw hi ° sword - - - d: -i** h *. ^ of my 

the honour of being in your owlrt™ hc rcphed: I had not 

anting M de Brafelonne's immu I ^ , m ° n8i —• and of repre¬ 
win do w. I, w m be merely a d thrOW 7 ou out of the 

nothing by waiting. Will wlxi come with P ° Stpon . cd ' 1 aR d you will lose 

of your own free will?” ^ me t0 Minimes, monsieur 

But ” • 
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“Take care, I will carry you if you do not come quietly." 

“BasqueI” cried Saint-Aignan. # As soon as Basque appeared, he 
said, “The King wishes to see Monsieur le Comte." 

“Thai is very difierent,” said Porthos; “the King’s service before 
everything else We will wait until this evening, monsieur." 

And saluting Saint-Aignan with his usual courtesy, Porthos left the 
room, delighted at having arranged another affair. Saint-Aignan 
looked after him as he left; and then hastily putting on his coat again, 
he ran off. arranging his dress as he went along, muttering to himself, 
"The Minimes! the Nlinimes! We will see how the King will like this 
challenge; for it is for him after all, that is certain.” 


CHAPTER XV 


RIVAL POLITICS 

On his return from the promenade, the King found M. Fouquet wait¬ 
ing for an audience. M Colbert had laid in wait for His Majesty 
in the corridor, and foUowed him like a jealous and watchful shadow 
Fouquet. at the sight of his enemy, remained perfectly unmoved ana 
during the whole of the scene which followed scrupulously resolved 
to observe that line of conduct which is so difficult to be carried ou 
by a man of superior mind, who does not even wish to show his con¬ 
tempt, from the fear of doing his adversary too much honour 

“Sire.” he said. “1 perceive by your Majesty s joyous air that you 

have been gratified with the promenade.” 

“Ah I M Fouquet,” cried the King, “there is nothing like the 
country. I should be very delighted to live in the country always, in 

the open air and under the trees.” . 

“Your Majesty gratifies my utmost wishes^ in speaking in that 

manner, for I have a request to^submit to you." 

“On whose behalf, monsieur?” w 

“On behalf of the nymphs of Vaux, sire. 

"Ah! ah!” said Louis XIV. «*ld 

“Your Majesty, too, once deigned to make me a pr 

Fouquet. 

"The Jete^t Vaux, the celebrated f£tc, I think it was, 

Colbert, endeavouring to show his importance by taking p 

conversation. „ nnt t _i. r t h c slightest 

Fouquet, with the profoundest contempt, did^not take t g 

notice of the remark, as if. as far as he was concerned, Uol 

not even thought or said a word. destine my estate at 

"Your Majesty is aware.” be said that I powerful of 

Vaux to receive the most amiable of princes, th P 

monarchs.” 
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u given you my promise, monsieur," said Louis XIV, smiling; 

‘and a King never departs from his word.” 

“And I have come now, sire, to inform your Majesty that I am ready 
to obey your orders in every respect.” 

“Do you promise me many wonders, Monsieur le Surintendant?” 
said Louis, looking at Colbert. 

Yes, sire, if your Majesty will condescend so far as to accept mv 
invitation. v ' 

‘What day have you fixed?” 

da y y° ur Majesty may find most convenient." 

sufficient?” 1 UCS<Jay: ** 1 giVC V ° U untU ncxt Siuida y wcck - wil1 that be 

a JTh C dC,ay whic ? y ° Ur Ma J cst y dci g n9 to accord me wiU greatly 

of V HH° US W °K kS Wh ' Ch my architects have * n hand for the pur 
pose of adding to the amusement of your Majesty and your friends " 

birj'i ,h "' fore ' '? ok lMVC ° f Louia XIV. after a few word, hid 
He h W Y r '? ar ? to ‘ hc dc,ail » of certain matter, of businea, 

thcd^anH Ck HW gain 38 8 °on indeed as hc had reached 

Mid '~ *« 1 <- » 

* n what respect?” said the King graciously 

Seri ° US faul1 wilhout Perceiving it.” 

sgvZgSss.’z: is sr &r,s 

a-rs rxssi js 

“What is it?” 

ha^l'hVundne^rToreive ZT ^ “» i “« y~ have 

h°ou“ Si ° n; this —s 1 “> ld 

“One of your appointments.” said the King “which?" 

Colbert turned perfectly livid “Th,, , 

sire, a grand gown and I stern' ai^of h ‘ Ch c ° nfcrred . u pon me, 

procurcur-g^neral.” g ravi ty; the appointment of 

^^hlti^Sr'/ceTedetel S a " d looked a, 

MoS 

fall^Erom his withY? > m^«'tofmtfb| F0U<,U h 1 , Imin S evcr >' »°rd 

admirably assumed expression of 
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having finished, and having overwhelmed Colbert beneath the weight 
of this superiority, the Surintendant again saluted the King and quitted 
the room, partially revenged by the stupefaction of the King and the 
humiliation of ihe favourite. 

“Is it really possible," said the King, as soon as Fouquct had disap¬ 
peared. "that he has sold that office?" 

"Yes. sire.” said Colbert meaningly. 

“He must be mad.” the King added. , 

Colbert this time did not reply; he had penetrated the Kings 
thought, a thought which amply revenged him for the humiliation 
he had just been made to suffer; his hatred was augmented by a feeling 
of bitter jealousy of Fouquet; and a threat of disgrace was now added to 
the plan he had arranged for his ruin. Colbert was invited by the King 
to the fete at Vaux; he bowed like a man confident in himself, and 
accepted the invitation with the air of one who almost confers a favour; 
The King was about to write down Saint-Aignan's name on his list of 
royal commands, when the usher announced the Comte de Saint- 
Aignan; as soon as the royal "Mercury” entered, Colbert discreetly 

withdrew. 


CHAPTER XVI 


RIVAL AFFECTIONS 


Sa.nt-A.gnan had quitted Louis XIV hardly a couple of: hours.before: 
but in the first effervescence of his affection, whenever 1Louis XIV 

not see La Valli*re, he was obliged to talk of her 

person with whom he could speak about her at his ease was Saint 

Aignan, and Saint-Aignan had, therefore, become indispensable 

^Ahl is that you, Comte?” he exclaimed as soon a » he P"“ |y ?} 
him. doubly delighted, not only to see hl ™ a £ a,n - "So 

of Colbert, whose scowling face always pulled him out o of ^ 
much the better, I am very glad to see you; you will make one ot tne 

^"Of'wfiat * 1 travelUng P party are you speaking, sire?” inquired Saint- 

A, “The one we are making up to go to the «te «he Surint*ndant is 
about to give at Vaux. Ah! Sa.nt-A.gnan. you will. at last 
royal fete, by the side of which all our amusements a 

are petty, contemptible affairs.” y0ur Ma j c8t y’s 

"At Vaux! the Surintendant going to give a fete _ . have 

honour? Very well, sire; unless I shall not. m the meantim 

undertaken a longer and less agreeable journey. 

"What journey do you allude to? 

"Your Majesty knows the Baron du Gallon? an d aQ 

"Yes, indeed; a good servant to my father, the late King, 
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admirable companion at table: for, I think, you are referring to the 
one who dined with us at Fontainebleau?" 

“Precisely so. but you have omitted to add to his other qualifications, 
sire, that he is a most charming killer of other people." 

“What I Does M du Vallon wish to kill you?” 

“Or to get me killed, which is the same thing." 

“What have you done to him?" 

“To him personally, nothing at all; but, it seems. I have to one of 
ms friends 

“It is all the same Is his friend one of the celebrated ‘four’?" 

No! ” ,s thf son of °ne of the celebrated four,’ instead " 

What have you done to the son? Come, tell me." 

^/Why. it seems I have helped some one to take his mistress from 

"You confess it. then?” 

"I cannot help confessing it, for it is true." 

■* a«in g a 'pr rf ;'j; u r ,gh'.- wrong: and 11 hc to wi ^ * *°m d 
: ^yo h u a :h i ;„rr, r at ) d s ' y a '; ? w " ay of rcasoninK ' 

;it ts a very expeditious way, at all events." 

your°Majesty ^ 

my adversary’s pardon, for hi is now^vaitL enou gt> to «ign 

for th c purpose of purring me out of my m"£jy - *' ' 

"tils name, and a parchment I" 

n»me^-‘ “ parchm “' U P°“ y™ Majesty', table; and a. for hi, 
“Well, what is it?" 

V l C ° mtf dc Bra g e lonne, tire." 

from a 6, oiZghte' ro^mT,'iLlT ,hc Ki ”§' hanging 
moment’s silence, while he wined £i. f d 9t “P° r [ and &en, after a 

^ c x a rn b e e. a r- murmurcd ' was ^ 

Bragelonne, who was affianced to_• 

Ye8, sire.” 

He was in London, however." 

-l"hrin'p'ari. n >ire ' *“ » no longer.- 

*3? P Sof telling you!-^ C " » I bare 

Does he know all?" 6 7 

toS : a, a theS -uld Hite 

from his pocket the note which we arr Ti h, *J* and Sa,nt -Aignan drew 
your Majesty has read the letter. I wm^Xt^e^e” 
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The King read it in great agitation, and immediately said. “Well?* 
“Well, sire; your Majesty knows a certain carved lock, dosing a 
certain door of el>ony-w<H>d. which separates a certain apartment from 
a certain blue and white sanctuary?” 

“Of course; la>uise's boudoir " 

“Yes, sire. Well, it was in the key-hole of that lock that I found that 
note ” 

“Who placed it there?” 

“Either M de Bragelonne, or the devil himself; but, inasmuch as 
the note smells of amber and not of sulphur, I condude that it must 

be, not the devil, but M de Bragelonne” 

Louis bent down his head, and seemed absorbed in sad and melan¬ 
choly reflections. Perhaps something like remorse was at that mom&nt 
passing through his heart. “The secret is discovered,” he said. Who 
told you that M de Bragelonne had penetrated into that room? 

“The letter which 1 found in the keyhole told me so.” 

“Who told you that it was de Bragelonne who Dut it there? 

“Who but himself would have dared to undertake such a mission? 
“Quite true And now l can only form one conjecture.” 

“Tell me what it is. sire, and we shall see if it is the same that has 

presented itself to my mind.” „ 

“That he affected an entrance by means of the staircase. 

“Alas, sire, that seems to me more than probable.” 

“There is no doubt that some one must have sold the secret ot tn 

trap-door.” 

“Either sold it or given it ” 

“Why do you make that distinction? , . 

-Because there are certain persons, sire, who, being above the price 

of a treason, give, and do^not sell.” 

“What do you mean?” . 

“Oh sire! Your Majesty's mind is too clear-sighted not to gu«* 
what I mean, and you will save me the embarrassment of naming the 

^“Youafe'HghtTyou mean Madame 1 I suppose her suspicions were 

or she would not be able to discover ;anyth mg. aD 

“And you suppose, then, that my sister mu 0 f 

alliance with Bragelonne, and has informed him of all tnc 

^“Perflaps even better .till, for she perhaps accompanied him there.* 
“Vervain particularly. 
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“Yes. it is the scent she prefers to all others.” 

“Very good, sire! my apartments happen to smell very strongly of 

The King remained silent and thoughtful for a few moments and 

then resumed, “but why should Madame take bragelonne’s ' pan 
against me?” b p 

Saint-Aignan could very easily have replied, “A woman’s jealousy I" 

, hf k P r ° bed hls friend to the bottom of his hean to ascertain 
“ hc had lcarned 'he secret of his flination with his sister-in-law But 
bamt-Aignan was not an ordinary counier; he did not lightly run the 
risk of finding out family secrets. ; 

“Why?” replied Saint-Aignan. “Your Majesty forgets I presume 
Bragdonne?™^ ^ “ thC fricnd of 'theViSTS 

I 1 do n ?t 8 « the connection, however,” said the King 

P-X* beg yOUr pardon ’ thcn - 8ire: but I thought the Comte de 
Giuche was a very great friend of Madame’s.” 

ftir&W thC Km ? rctur " ed: “ therc is no occasion to search any 
j • } ° W camc f rora that direction.” ^ 

it wiiih 19 DOt yOUr M /i est y of °P ini °n that, in order to ward it off 
it will be necessary to deal another blow?” * ° H ’ 

replhri t^Ktog.°“ C ° f the kj '’ d giv “ in ,ht de Vtncenne,.- 

4 Y °ha«te'Iutg^-“'- Ai8nan ’ " ,ha, 1 am a 6'^man, ™d 

soveTdgn'"' hODOUr and dU ' y ° l a K en ' km an, i, obedience ,o hi. 
“Sire!” 


i £■ wh °>' ° f ** 

trifled with, as to have the sanctuarv of mv a ***** **** 90 ,nso,cnt Iy 
not you, Saint-Aignan who ought to mm^K lfT ^ ct,ons P r,cd into. It is 
this manner, for it is not your ho^onr tCh ^ 7 h ? hav ' in 

b. s«kin g tne in ever^Vn^nd d ' Bragclonnc? fie wiU 

6 pok^:^i^-r^'°o^ 0r ,akCn “« *■»« he has been 

Mm.-' “ ° DCC ” 0re ™ r “' »**•* be indulgent toward. 

frowning sevetely- I ' , Mt 1 ?s'now 0 auite n H UEh ' C ? mte '” M ' d Louis XIV, 
I am master in my own 8 pa?a W ce q ” ,,e l ° 6h ° W Certain P erson s that’ 

a fresh feelfn^of d^LfaSon”^ h** betokcned that 

?n old one. when the usher appeared^ rh^H *7^ rer nembrance of 
“ the matter?” inquired the King “and wht A ° f ^ abinet 
when I have not summoned you? 8 ” d hy d 7 ° U P rC8umc to come 
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“Sire," said the usher, "your Majesty desired me to permit M. le 
Comte de la Fire to pass freely on any and every occasion, when he 
might wish to speak to your Majesty." 

"Well, monsieur?" 

“M le Comic dc la Fire is now waiting to nee your Majesty." 

The King and Saini-Aignan at this reply exchanged a look which 
betrayed more uneasiness than surprise Louis hesitated for a moment, 
but, immediately afterwards, seeming to make up his mind, he said,— 

“Go. Saint-Aignan, and find Louise; inform her of the plot against 
us; do not let her he ignorant that Madame will return to her system 
of persecutions against her. and that she has set those to wojk for 
whom it would have been far better to have remained neuter.” 

Saint-Aignan exhausted himself almost in protestations of devotion, 
took the King's hand, kissed it, and left the room radiant with delight. 


CHAPTER XV11 


KING AND NOBILITY 


The Kinc endeavoured to recover his self-possession as auickly as 
possible, in order to meet M. de la Fire with an undisturbed coun¬ 
tenance. A few minutes afterwards Athos, in full court dress, and 
with his breast covered with the orders that he alone had the right 
to wear at the court of France, presented himself with so grave and 
solemn an air that the King perceived, at the first glance, that he was 
not deceived in his anticipations Louis advanced a step 
Comte, and. with a smile, held out his hand to him over which Athos 

bowed with the air of the deepest respect^ 

-Monsieur le Comte de la Fire.” said the King rapidly, you are 

so seldom here, that it is a real piece of good fortune 

Athos bowed and replied, "I should wish always to enjoy the 

happiness of being near your Majesty. ^ 

"1 see you have something to say to me. it 

"Had it not been so, I should not have presumed to present myself 

anxious to satisfy you." returned the King. 

~3?ur h Majesty will remember that at the P' n( ^ 

Buckingham's departure, I had the honour of 

y °"At or about that period, I think, I remember vou did; only with 

your Majesty of it It was with rega de Braeelonne wished 

addressed to you respecting a marriage which M. de Bragelon 

to contract with Mademoiselle de la Valliire. 
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“AhI” thought the King, “we have come to it now. I remember," 
he said aloud. 

“At that period,” pursued Athos, “your Majesty was so kind and 
generous towards M. de Bragelonne and myself, that not a tingle 
word which then fell from your lips has escaped my memory; and, 
when I asked your Majesty to accord me Mademoiselle dc la Valltere’g 
hand for M. de Bragelonne, you refused." 

“Quite true,” said Louis dryly. 

“M. de Bragelonne is now so exceedingly unhappy that he cannot 

an £u° n £ Cf defer askin ? your Ma i cst 7 for a solution of the matter." 
The King turned pale; Athos looked at him with fixed attention. 

.. j n n whal> ” sa,d the King, with considerable hesitation, “does 
M. de Bragelonne request?" 

“Precisely the very thing that I came to ask your Majesty for at my 
Us L? ud ‘ cncc * namcl y. your Majesty’s consent to his marriage.* 

I he King pressed his hands impatiendy together. “Does your 

5 eSty f h J S1 ? te inquired the Comte, without losing a panicle 
cither of his firmness or his politeness. 

“I do not hesitate—I refuse,” replied the King. 

And may we, therefore, be permitted to ask your Majesty with 
the greatest humility, for your reason for this refusal?” J7 ’ 

lhe reason!—a question to me!” exclaimed the King 
A demand, sire I" 6 

find S in C ’ 1 am K 5 bhged 8cek elsewhere for what I thought I should 

a rcply fro -* ou - 1 » 

The Ring rose. “Monsieur le Comte 99 he aaSH u j 

rr 8 Z 

Oh, sire! offend your Majesty I 1?—Never! All u , 

have I maintained that kina* 1 J cverI All my life through 

rank and power, but from their nnh| 0thCr DOt ° nly * rom ^eir 

dignity of mind. I neler Z bdng mysdfThe°. and thcir * uc 

he who passed his word to me HiH ^' *°u ^ ,eve tbat m y 80v ereign, 

“What do you mean? K W,th a . mcntal reservation.*^ 

“I will explain mTmeaTmg “s^S Z° u aUudc 

Mademoiselle de la Vallifcre toM de R r ^° 9 | “^ If> m refusing 
some other objea in dew tban^ the P ragdonnc > y™r Majesty haS 
Vicomte_- 1 than ^ ha PPmess and fortune of the 

“You perceive, monsieur, that you are offending me." 
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“If. in requiring the Vicomte to delay his marriage, your Majesty’s 
only object was to remove the gentleman to whom Mademoiselle dc 
la Valliere was engaged-” 

"Monsieur! monsieur!" 

“1 have heard it said so in every direction, sire. Your Majesty's 
affection for Mademoiselle de la Valliere is sf>oken of on all sides. 

The King tore his gloves, which he had been biting for some time. 
“Mademoiselle de la Valliere does not love M. dc Bragclonne,” said 
the King hoarsely. 

“Does your Majesty know that to be the case?" remarked Athoe 
with a searching look. 

"1 do know it.” 

“Since a very short time, then: for, doubtlessly, had your Majesty 
known it when I first preferred my request, you would have taken 
the trouble to inform me of it." 


"Since a very short time, truly, monsieur." 

Athos remained silent for a moment, and then resumed: “In that 
case. 1 do not understand why your Majesty should have sent M. de 
Bragclonne to London. That’ exile, and most properly, so, too, is a 
matter of astonishment to every one who regards your Majesty s 
honour with sincere affection.” 

The King, irritated beyond measure, especially because he felt that 
he was mastered, endeavoured to dismiss Athos by a gesture. 


“Sire,” replied the Comte, “1 will tell you all; I will not leave your 
presence until I have been satisfied either by your Majory or bv my¬ 
self; satisfied, if you prove to me that you are right.—satisfied, if I 
prove to you that vou are wrong. Nay, sire, you cannot but listen to 
me. 1 am old now, and I am attached to everything that is really great 
and really powerful in your kingdom I am a gentleman who shed J**? 
blood for your father and for yourself, without ever having asked a 
single fa vou i either from yourself or from your father. 1 have never 
inflicted the slightest wrong or injury on any one in this world, and 
kings even are stiff my debtors. You cannot hut listen to me, I repeat 
I have come to ask vou for an account of the honour of one of vour 
servants whom you have deceived by a falsehood, or betrayed by a 
want of heart or judgment I know that these words irritate your 
Majesty, but the facts themselves are killing us I know you are en¬ 
deavouring to find some means whereby to chastise me for my' frank¬ 
ness; but I know also the chastisement I will implore God to infl ctup- 
on you when l relate to Him your perjury and my son s unhappiness. 

The King during these remarks was walking hurriedly to and tro. 
his hands thrust into the breast of his coat his head haughtily raised 
his eves blazing with wrath. “Monsieur” he cried suddenly 
acted'towards you as the King, vou would be aiready punched but 
1 am onlv a man. and I have the right to love in tbi. world every 
one who loves me,—a happiness which is so rarely founeb 

"You cannot pretend to such a right as a man any more than as a 
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king, sire; or, if you intended to exercise that right in a loyal manner, 
you should have told M. de Bragelonne so, and not have exiled h im * 
“You have forgotten you are speaking to the King, monsieur. It 
is a crime.” 

“You have forgotten you are destroying the lives of two men, sire. 
It is a mortal sin.” 

44 Leave the room." 

Not until I have said this, ‘Son of Louis XIII, you begin your reitm 
badly, for you begin it by abduction and disloyalty ( My race—my»elf 

to Fr^\ c n °r frccd from ail that and respect towards you, 

which I made my son swear to observe in the vaults of Saint-Denis in 
the presence of the relic* of your noble forefathers You are now 
become our enemy, sire, and henceforth wc have nothing to do save 
with Heaven alone, our sole master. Be warned.’ " 

Thus saying. Athos broke his sword across his knee, slowly placed 

UP " n / ?°° r ' a ” d Mlu,in 8 K '"K. "ho w« almost 
fr "“ ra 8 c an , d s ha m ri hr suited the cabinet Louis, who .at 
near the table, completely overwhelmed, was several tnmutes before 

viol^dv -SVS bU ‘ h ' Sudde " 1 !' ro « and Ian K the bell 

ushers y ' ^ ‘ rUgnan to comc here,” be “'d to the terrified 
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AFTER THE STORM 


per^dThat^At ho doi f lbt l esslv been asking then,-elves how i, hap- 

aTanilf ! f who,n not , a word has been said for some time 

w < «“*•«—« ^ 

diately afte^Viaifng’the Palais^oyar^e^off f ****":, had * immc * 
Minimes in the Boil de Vincennes and h J JZS'* ^ M thc 
to the smallest details which had „ k “l everything, even 

himself He finished by sa^g thatTele^^ f * nd 

52,-js BF-F**" 

r s,r t 

Sart.A^'VouW 3 ten' V ^ 7^2 ™ 

would, therefore, forbid .aim-Ait^an » Y u and thal thc K-ing 
received to the hostile rr eetine ^The ™ 0bey ** 8u mmons he had 
was, that he had left Porthos m remain^ ° f his rcfle ct'°ns 

meeting, in the very improbable !*? ap P° intcd for the 

there; and had endeavomed to make Porth™>n«- A, Jp a n ■would come 
no, remain there more ,h .n an 
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longest. Porthos, however, formally refused to do anything of the 
kind, but. on the contrary, installed himself in the Mmimes as if he 
were going to take root there, making Raoul promise that when he 
had been to see his father, he would return to his own apartments, in 
order that Porthos’s servant might know where to find him, in case 
M. de Saint-Aignan should happen to come to the rendezvous. 

Bragelonne had left Vincennes, and had proceeded at once straight 
to the apartments of Athos, who had been in Paris during the last two 
days, the Comte having been already informed of what had taken 
place, by a letter from d’Artagnan. Raoul arrived at his father’s; 
Athos, after having held out his hand to him, and embraced him 
most affectionately, made a sign for him to sit down. 

“I know you come to me as a man would eo to a friend, Vicomte, 
whenever he is suffering; tell me, therefore, what it is that brings you 


now. 


The youne man bowed, and began his recital; more than once in the 
course of it his tears almost choked his utterance, and a sob, checked 
in his throat, compelled him to suspend his narrative for a few minutes. 
However, he finished at last. Athos most probably already knew how 
matters stood; as we have just now said that d'Artagnan had already 
written to him; but, preserving until the conclusion that calm, un¬ 
ruffled composure of manner which constituted the almost super¬ 
human side of his character, he replied, “Raoul, I do not believe there 
is a word of truth in the rumours; 1 do not believe in the existence of 
what you fear, although I do not deny that persons most entitled to toe 
fullest credit have already conversed with me on the subject. In my 
heart and soul I think it utterly impossible that the King could be 
guilty of such an outrage upon a gentleman 1 will answer for tne 
King, therefore, and will soon bring you back the proof of what I say. 

Athos dressed, and then left him. in order to wait upon the King, 
the result of that interview is already known to our readers. 

When he returned to his lodging. Ratul, pale and dejected had 
not quitted his attitude of despair. At the sound, however, of the 
opening drn.rs, and of his father’s footsteps as he approached hum. * 
young man raised his head. Athos’s face was very 
uncovered, and his manner full of seriousness; he gave his doak an^ 
hat to the lackey, dismissed him with a gesture, and sat down n 

Ra “°Well. monsieur." inquired the young nan, “are you quite con- 

Yl "I C am,°Raoul; the King loves Mademoiselle de la Vallifcre." 

“He confesses it, then?" cried Raoul. 

“Yes," replied Athos. 

“And she?" w 1 

“1 have not seen her.” 

“No; but the King spoke to you about her. What did be sayr 

“He says that she loves him." 
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“Oh, you see—you see, monsieur!" said the young man with a 
gesture of despair. 

"Raoul." resumed the Comte, "I told the King, believe me, all that 
you yourself could possibly have said; and 1 believe I did so in be¬ 
coming language, though sufficiently firm." 

“And what did you say to him, monsieur?” 

“I told him, Raoul, that everything was now at an end between him 
and ourselves; that you would never serve him again. 1 told him 
that I, too, should remain aloof.” 

At this moment the servant announced M. d’Artagnan. This name 
sounded very diflerently to the ears of Athos and of Raoul. The 
musketeer entered the room with a vague smile upon his lips. Raoul 
paused. Athos walked towards his friend with an expression of face 
which « 
look by 
towards 
father < 
seems.” 

“And you, kind and good as usual, are come to help me in my 
difficult task.” 


lid not escape Bragelonne. D’Artagnan answered Athos s 
an imperceptible movement of the eyelid; and then, advancing 
Raoul, whom he took by the hand, he said, addressing both 
ind son, “Well, you are trying to console this poor boy, it 


As he said this. Athos pressed d’Artagnan’s hand between both his 
own; Raoul fancied he observed in this pressure something beyond the 
sense his mere words conveyed. 

"Yes," replied the musketeer, smoothing his moustache with the 
hand that Athos had left free, “yes, I have come also." 

“You are most welcome, chevalier; not from the consolation you 
bring with you, but on your own account. I am already consoled," 
said Raoul; and be attempted to smile, but the effect was far more sad 
than any tears d’Artagnan had ever seen shed. 

“That is well and good then," said d’Artagnan. “Do you know 
what I would advise you to do?” 

“Tell me, monsieur, for the advice is sure to be good as it comes 
from you.” 

“Very good, then; I advise you, after your long journey from Eng¬ 
land, after your visit to M. de Guiche, after your visit to Madame, 
after your visit to Porthos, after your journey to Vincennes, 1 advise 
you, I say, to take a few hours’ rest; go and lie down, sleep for a 
dozen hours, and when you wake up. go and ride one of my horses 
until you have tired him to death.” 

And drawing Raoul towards him he embraced him as he would 
have done his own child. Athos did the like; only it was very visible 
that the kiss was more affectionate, and the pressure of his lips still 
warmer with the father than with the friend. The young man again 
looked at both his companions, endeavouring to penetrate their real 
or their real feelings, with the utmost strength of his intelli¬ 
gence, but his look was powerless upon the smiling countenance of the 
musketeer, or upon the calm and composed features of the Comte de 
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la Fere. “Where are you going, Raoul?" inquired the latter, seeing 
thai Bragelonne was preparing to go out. 

“To ray own apartments,” replied the latter in hie soft and ead voice. 

Raoul, observing the perfect composure which marked every gesture 
of his two friends, quitted the Comte's room, carrying away with him 
nothing but the individual feeling of his own particular distress. 

44 1 hank Heaven," he said, “since that i* the case, 1 need only think 
of myself.” 

And wrapping himself in his cloak, in order to conceal from the 
passers-by in the streets his gloomy and sorrowful face, he quitted 
them, for the purpose of returning to his own rooms, as he had 
promised Forthos The two friends watched the young man as he 
walked away with a feeling akin to pity, only each expressed it in a 
very different way. 

“Poor Raoul!" said Athos sighing deeply. 

“Poor Raoul!” said d'Artagnan shrugging his shoulders. 


CHAPTER XIX 

HEU! MISER! 

"Poor Raoul!" had said Atho6. “Poor Raoul 1" had said d'Artagnan; 
and, in point of fact, to he pitied by both these men, Raoul indeed must 
have been most unhappy. And therefore when he found himself alone, 
face to face, a6 it were, with his own troubles, leaving behind him the 
intrepid friend and the indulgent father; when he recalled the avowal 
of the King’s affection, which had roblied him of Louise de la Vailifere, 
whom he loved so deeply, he felt his heart almost breaking, as indeed 
we all have at least once in our lives, at the first illusion destroyed, at 
our first affection betrayed “Oh!" he murmured, “all i* over, then. 
Nothing is now left me in this world Nothing to look for, nothing 
to hope for Guirhe has told me so, my father has told me so, and 
M. d'Artagnan likewise. Everything is a mere idle dream in this life. 

Such were the reflections in which Raoul indulged, when his foot 
mechanically paused at the door of his own dwelling He had reached 
it without remarking the streets through which he had passed, without 
knowing how he had come: he pushed open the door, continued to 
advance, and ascended the staircase. The staircase, as in most of the 
houses in that period, was very dark, and the landings very obscure. 
Raoul lived on the first floor; he paused in order to ring. Olivain 
appeared, took his sword and cloak from his hands; Raoul himself 
opened the door which, from the ante-chamber led into a small salon, 
richly furnished enough for the salon of a young man. and completely 
filled with flowers by Olivain, who, knowing his master’s tastes, had 
shown himself studiously attentive in gratifying them, without caring 
whether his master perceived his attention or not. 1 here was a portrait 
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of La Valli£re in the salon, which had been drawn by herself and given 
by hei to Raoul This poitrait, fastened above a large easv-chair 
covered with dark-coloured damask, was the first point towards which 
Raoul bent his steps—the first object on which he fixed his eye*. It 
wa6, moreover, Raoul's usual habit to do so; ever)' time he entered 
his room, this portrait, before anything else, attracted his attention. 
This time, as usual, he walked straight up to the portrait, placed his 
knees upon the arm-chair, and paused to look at it sadly His arms 
were crossed upon bis breast, his head slightly thrown back, his eyes 
filled with tears, his mouth worked into a bitter smile He looked at 
the portrait of one whom he so tenderly loved; and then all that he 
had said passed before his mind again, and all that fie had suffered 
seemed again to assail his heart; and. after a long silence, he mur¬ 
mured, “Miserable, unhappy wretch that I am!” 

He had hardly pronounced these words, when he heard the sound of 
a sigh and a groan behind him. He turned sharply round, and per¬ 
ceived in the angle of the salon, standing up, a bending veiled female 
figure, which he bad been the means of concealing behind the door as 
he opened it, and which he had not perceived as he entered. He ad¬ 
vanced towards this figure, whose presence in his room had not been 
announced to him; and as he bowed, and inquired at the same moment 
who she was, she suddenly raised her head, and removed the veil from 
her face, revealing her pale and sorrow-stricken features. Raoul stag¬ 
gered back as if he had seen a ghost. b 

Louise! he cried, in a tone of such utter despair, that one could 
hardly have thought that the human voice were capable of so des- 
pondmg a cry. without some fibres of the human heart snapping. 


CHAPTER XX 

WOUNDS UPON WOUNDS 

Mademoiselle de la Vai.liere for it was indeed she-advanced a 
few steps towards him. "Ycs-Louise.” she murmured 

but this interval, short as it had been, was quite sufficient for Raoul 

to recover himself. \ou, mademoiselle?” he said; and then added 
in an indefinable tone. “You here!” aaaed, 

"Yc^Kacu 1 ,- the young girl replied. ‘I have been waiting for you.' 

aware^i» yOUr Whc ” * *e room ! w.To. 

] know but I entreated Olivain not to tell vou_• . j 

“ h “-" ~ <« r™* .-AtifcSS; 
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"I wished to speak to you," she said. "It was absolutely necessary 
that I should see you—myself—alone. I have not hesitated adopting 
a step which must remain secret; for no one, except yourself, could 
understand my motive, Monsieur de Bragelonne.” 

"In fact, mademoiselle,'’ Raoul stammered out, almost breathless 
from emotion, “as far as I am concerned, and despite the good 
opinion you have of me, I confess-” 

“Will you do me the great kindness to sit down and listen to me?* 
said Louise, interrupting him with her soft, sweet voice. 

Bragelonne looked at her for a moment; then, mournfully shaking 
his head, he sat. or rather fell down on a chair. "Speak,” he said. 

She cast a glance all around her. This look was a timid entreaty, 
and implored secrecy far more effectually than her expressed words 
had done a few minutes before. Raoul rose and went to the door, 
which be opened. “Olivain,” he said, “I am not within for any one.* 
And then, turning towards Louise, he added, "Is not that what you 
wished?" 

Nothing could have produced a greater effect upon Louise than 
these few words, which 3eemed to signify, “You see that 1 still under¬ 
stand you." .She passed a handkerchief across her eyes, in order to 
remove a rebellious tear which she could not restrain; and then, having 
collected herself for a moment, she said, “Raoul, do not turn your 
kind, frank look away from me. You are not one of those men who 
despise a woman for having given her heart to another, even though 
her affection might render him unhappy, or might wound his pride.* 
Raoul did not reply. 

“Alas!” continued La Vallifcre, “it is only too true, my cause is a 
bad one, and I cannot tell in what way to begin. It will be better for 
me, I think, to relate to you, very simply, everything that has befallen 
me. As 1 shall speak but the pure and simple truth, I shall always 
find my path clear before me in the obscurity, hesitation, and obstacles 
which 1 have to brave in order to solace my heart, which is full to over¬ 
flowing, and wishes to pour itself out at your feet.” 

Raoul continued to preserve the same unbroken silence. La Vallidre 
looked at him with an air that seemed to say, “Encourage me; for 
pity’s sake, but a single word!” But Raoul did not open his lips; and 
the young girl was obliged to continue: , 

“Just now," she said, “M. de Saint-Aignan came to me by the King s 
directions." She cast down her eves as she said this; while Raoul, ° n 
his side, turned his away, in orefer to avoid looking at her. "M. de 
Saint-Aignan came to me from the King,” she repeated, “and told me 
that you knew all;” and she attempted to look Raoul in the face, after 
inflicting this further wound upon him. in addition to the many others 
he had already received; but it was impossible to meet Raoul’s eyes.^ 

“He told -ue you were incensed with me—and jusdy so, 1 a( “ Q ' J t '. 

'Hiis time Raoul looked at the young girl, and a smile full of disdain 

passed across his lips. 
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"OhI” she contioued, "I entreat you, do not say that you have had 
any other feeling against me than that of anger merely. Raoul, wait 
until I have told you all—wait until I have said to you all that I had to 
say—ail that I came to say.” 

Raoul, by the strength of his own iron will, forced his features 
to assume a calmer expression, and the disdainful 6mile upon his lips 
passed away. 

"In the first place,” said La Vallidre, “in the first place, with my 
hands raised in entreaty towards you, with my forehead bowed to the 
ground before you, I entreat you, as the most generous, as the noblest 
of men, to pardon, to forgive me. If I have left you in ignorance of 
what was passing in my own bosom, never, at least, would I have 
consented to deceive you. Oh I I entreat you, Raoul—1 implore you on 
my knees—answer me one word, even though you wronged me in 
doing so. Better, far better, an injurious word from your lips, than 
a suspicion from your heart.” 

“I admire your subdety of expression, mademoiselle," said Raoul, 
making an effort to remain calm. “To leave another in ignorance that 
you are deceiving him. is loyal; but to deceive him—it seems that that 
would be very wrong, and that you would not do it.” 

"Monsieur, for a long time I thought that 1 loved you better than 
anything else; and so long as I believed in my affection for you, I told 
you that I loved you. I could have sworn it on the altar; but a day 
came when I was undeceived.” 7 

“Well, on that day, mademoiselle, knowing that I still continued 
to love you, true loyalty of conduct ought to have obliged you to tell 
me you had ceased to love me.” 

"But on that day, Raoul—on that day, when I read in the depths 
of my own heart, when I confessed to myself that you no longer filled 
my mind entirely, when I saw another future before me than that of 
t>emg your friend, your life-long companion, your wife- on that dav 
Raoul, you were not. alas! any more beside me.” 

tomc" yOU kDCW WherC 1 WaS ’ mademoiscllc : y° u could have written 


»« 


Raoul, I did not dare to do so. Raoul, 


__' j, t ,— . uu Raoiu - 1 nave been weal 

cowardly. I knew you so thoroughly. I knew how devotedly you 

me, that 1 trembled at the bare idea of the grief I was going 7 to 
YOU. and that km P iahI ® 9 


weak and 
loved 

' —- - “—^ we oi me grier I was going to cause 
you, and that is so true, Raoul, that at this very moment I am now 
peak mg to you, bending thus before you, my heart crushed in mv 

true, that I have no other defence than mv frankness, I have no other 

TsZr atCr than 11131 WhiCh 1 ^ Raoul attempted 

vou N w°i!l"nm^ yOU ?S girt, with a profound conviction, *no no- 

d.d not deceive yourself; you did not lie to your own h^t“ w^i°“ 
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I—I-” And pale as death, her arms thrown despairingly above 

her head, she feii upon her knees 

“Whilst you.” said Raoul, “you told me you loved me, and yet you 
loved another.” 

“Alas! yes!” cried the poor girl; “alas, yes! I do love another; and 
that other—oh! tor Heaven’s sake let me say it. Raoul, for it is my 
only excuse—that other l love better than mv own life, better than 
mv own soul even. Forgive mv fault, or punish my treason, Raoul, 
I came here in no way to defend myself, but merely to say to you: 
You know what it is to love!’—in that case 1 love! I love to that 
degree, that 1 would give my life, my very soul. to the man I love. 
If he should ever cease to love me. I shall die of grief and despair, 
unless Heaven come not to my assistance, unless Heaven does not show 
pity upon me. Raoul. I came here to submit myself to your will, what¬ 
ever it might l>e—to die, if it were your wish I should die. Kill me, 
then, Raoul! if in your heart you believe 1 deserve death." 

“Take care, mademoiselle!” said Raoul; “the woman who invites 
death is one who has nothing but her heart s blood to offer to her 
deceived and betrayed lover.” 

"You are right,” she said. 

Raoul uttered a deep sigh, as he exclaimed, “And you love without 
being able to forget!” 

“I love without a wish to forget; without a wish ever to love any 
one else,” refilled La Valli£re. 

“Very well.” said Raoul. “You have said to me, in fact, all you had 
to say; all 1 could possibly wish to know. And now, mademoiselle, it 
is I who a>k your forgiveness, for it is I who have almost been an 
obstacle in your life. I, too, who have been wrong, for, in deceiving 

mvself. I helped to deceive you.” . m 

“Oh!” said La Valltere, “I do not ask you so much as that, Kaoui. 
"1 only am to blame, mademoiselle," continued Raoul; better 
informed' than yourself of the difficulties of this life, 1 should have 
enlightened you 1 ought not to have relied upon uncerta inty . 1 ougW 
to have extracted an answer from your heart, whilst I hard^y even 
sought an acknowledgment from your lips. Once more, mademoiselle, 

it is I who ask your forgiveness." _. 

Impossible, impossible!” she cried, “you are mocking me. 

‘Yes' it ^^rnpossible to be good, and excellent, and perfect to such 

8 ‘“Take car^r’said Rao U l. with a bitter smile, “for presently you 

may say, perhaps, that I did not love you. hone that 

“Oh! you love me like an affectionate brother; let me p 

^“As’a brother! undeceive yourself. I^uise. 1i loved you « a lover, 
as a husband, with the deepest, the truest, the fondest afiecuon. 

“Raoul, Raoul!” 
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"As a brother! Oh, Louise, I loved you so deeply that I would have 
shed rov blood for you, drop by drop; I would, oh I how willingly, have 
suffered myself to be torn in pieces for your sake, have sacrificed my 
very future for vou. I loved you so deeply. Louise, that my heart 
feels crushed and dead within me,—that my faith in human nature is 
gone—that my eyes seem to have lost their light. I loved you so 

deeply, that I now no longer sec. think of, care for. anything, either in 
this world or in the next.” 

R ,'* 0u11 Sparc mc ’ 1 im P lore y° u! ” La Vallidre. 
Oh! if 1 had but known.” 

r U a U too J atc '. Louise; vou love, you are happy in your affection; 
1 read your happiness through your tears—behind the tears which the 
loyaJty of your nature makes you shed; 1 feel the sighs which your 
affection breathes forth. Louise, Louise, you have made me the most 
abjectly wretched man living; leave me. I entreat you. Adieu! adieul" 
borgive me oh. forgive me. Raoul, for what I have done!*’ 

ck k C > T c m ° re? Have 1 not told 7° u ^at 1 loved you .till?" 
She buried her face in her hands. 7 

And to tell you that—do you hear me, Louise?—to tell you that 

nron U o Ch 3 38 this - to tcU y™ d ‘at. as t have told you. is to 

P . ^ nce "jy own sentence of death. Adieu!" La ValliJe wished 
to hold out her hands to him. c wianeti 

!h C ° Ught "I!' l ° scc cach other a g ain in thi* world," he said- and 
as she was on the point of calling out in hitter agony « this remark 

e placed his hand on her mouth to stifle the exclamation She pressed 
whib, the lackey carr.ed La Valilire! .dll fa^g.T^e 


CHAPTER XXI 

WHAT RAOUL HAD GUESSED 

fhr t r«c,!r/,,^^i'r h ad , ML a ^ d h t r ? Knan '^ -—- 

their lips, they found themselves face ,o be , d ' P \ rt V re had “taped 
resumed the earnest air that he haH * fa< * alone Athoa immediately 

'Well.” he said, "„h£ h a ve von ’ d ' A rla K n an’s arrivaZ 

friend?” ^ ou comc to announce to me, my 

;i?" inquired d’Artagnan. 

•aid rthos^g y ° U ^ wa ? w * t L°ut some reason for it.- 
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“The deuce!” said d'Artagnan. 

“I will place you at your ease. The King is furious, I suppose?" 

“Well. 1 must sav he is not altogether pleased.” 

“And you have come to arrest me, then?” 

“My dear friend, you have hit the very mark.” 

“Oh! I expected it 1 am quite ready to go with you." 

“Deuce lake it!” said d'Artagnan, “what a hurry you are in." 

“1 am afraid of delaying you,” said Athos, smiling. 

“Very well, ‘let us go.* ” said d'Artagnan quietly. 

“As 1 broke my sword in the King's presence, and threw the pieces 
at his feet, 1 presume that will dispense with the necessity of delivering 
it over to you 

“You are quite right; and. besides that, what the deuce do you 
suppose 1 could do with your sword?” 

“Am I to walk behind or before you?” inquired Athos, laughing. 

“You will walk arm-in-arm with me,” replied d'Artagnan, as he 
took the Comte’s arm to descend the staircase; and in this manner 
they arrived at the landing. Grimaud, whom they bad met in the ante¬ 
room, looked at them as they went out together in this manner, with 
some litde uneasiness; his experience of affairs was quite sufficient 
to give him good reason to suspect that there was something wrong.^ 

“Ah! is that you, Grimaud?" said Athos kindly. “We are going—— 

“To take a turn in my carriage,” interrupted d'Artagnan, with a 

friendly nod of the head. 

Grimaud thanked d'Artagnan by a grimace, which was evtdently 
intended for a smile, and accompanied both the friends to the door. 
Athos entered first into the carriage, d'Artagnan following him. with¬ 
out saying a word to the coachman. The departure had taken place 
so quietly, that it excited no disturbance or attention even in me 
neighbourhood When the carriage had reached the quays. You are 

taking me to the Bastille, I perceive,” said Athos. _ 

“1?” said d'Artagnan “I take you wherever you may choose to go, 


nowhere else. 1 can assure you. 

“What do you mean?” said the Comte, surprised. , 

“Why. surely, my dear friend,” said d’Artagnan. “you 
stand that I undertook the mission with no other object m vie'w than 
that of carrying it out exactly as you liked. You surely d.dnotexpect 
that 1 was going to get you thrown into prison like that, brutally, 
and without any reflexion If I had not anticipated that, I should have 
let the captain of the guards undertake it. 

"And so - ?” said Athos. ,_« 

“And so. I repeat again, we will go wherever you 

“My dear friend.” said Athos, embracing d Artagnan, ho y 


that is.” 

“Well, it seems simple enough to me. 
to the barrier of the Cours-la-Reine; you 
I have ordered to he kept ready for you. 


The coachman will take you 
will find a horse there which 
with that horse you will be 
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able to do three posts without stopping; and I, on my side, will take 
care not to return to the King, to tell him that you have gone away, 
until the very moment it will he impossible to overtake you. In the 
meantime you will have reached Havre, and from Havre across to 
England, where you will find the charming residence of which M. 
Monk made me a present, without speaking of the hospitality which 
King Charles will not fail to show you. Well, what do you think of 
this project?” 

Athos shook his head, and then said, smiling as he did so, “No, no; 
take me to the Bastille.” 

“You are an obstinate-headed fellow, dear Athos,” returned d’Artag- 
nan; “reflect for a few moments.” 


My dear friend.” replied Athos, with perfect calmness. “I should 
like to persuade you of one thmg; namely, that I wish to be arrested; 
that I desire above all things that my arrest should take place.” 
D'Artagnan made a slight movement of his shoulders. 

“Nav; I wish it, 1 repeat, more than anything; if you were to let me 
escape, it would only be to return of my own accord, and constitute 
myself a prisoner. I wish to prove to this young man. who is dazzled 
by the power and splendour of his crown, that he can be regarded as 
the first and chiefest among men only on the condition of his proving 
himself to be the most generous and the wisest among them. He may 
punish me, imprison or torture me. it matters not He abuses his 
opportunities, and I wish him to learn the bitterness of remorse, while 
Heaven teaches him what a chastisement is n 

von^f ’ Wdl " rC Pj ied d .’Anagnan. “1 know, only too well, that when 
you have once said no. you mean ‘no.’ I do not insist any longer- 
you wish to go to the Bastille?” y lunger, 

“I do wish to go there.” 

^l LCt A US /°u thenI T° thc BastiUe l" cried d'Artagnan to the coach¬ 
man And throwing himself back in the carriage he imawed the enH. 

stn^eST^ Wlth V Ur V h,Ch ’ f ° r A'hof whXew ht wdl 
sign died a resolution either already taken or in course of formation 

burn°e f . 0 rh nd f enCC “‘T* “ the which continued to roll on 

by the hand Cf ““ ****** Atho9 took musketeer' 

“You are not angry with me. d’Artagnan?” he said. 

II—oh, no! certain!v not; of course not What von do fr_ 

heroism. 1 should have done from sheer ohstinacy ” ^ m 

me. d’Artagnan?" ,ltC °' “P™ 0 "’ “* y ° U «•“« Heaven wUl avenge 
eai"d A c n he ° D a helping hand.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THREE GUESTS ASTONISHED TO FIND THEMSELVES 

AT SUPPER TOGETHER 


The carriage- arrived at the outside gate of the Bastille. A soldier on 
guard stopped it. but d’Artagnan hdd only to utter a single word to 
procure admittance, and the carriage passed on without further diffi¬ 
culty. Whilst they *rre proceeding along the covered way which led 
to tne courtyard of the governor's residence. d'Artagnan. whose lynx 
eye saw everything, even through the walls, suddenly cried out, “What 
is that out yonder?” 

“Well, a carriage; very likely conveying a prisoner like myself.” 

At that very moment a second sentinel stopped d’Artagnan, and 
while the formalities were being gone through, Athos could see at a 
hundred paces from him the man whom bis friend had pointed out 
to him He was, tn fact, getting out of the carriage at the door of 
the governor’s house. “Well,” inquired d’Artagnan, “do you see 
him?” 

“Yes; he is a man in a grey suit.” 

“Athos, I will wager anything it is he.” 

'He—who?" 


“Aramis ” 

“Aramis arrested? Impossible!" 

“1 do not say he is arrested, since we see him alone in his carriage.* 

“Well, then, what is he doing here?” 

“Oh! he knows Baisemeaux, the governor,* replied the musketeer 
slyly; “so we have arrived just in time.* 

“What for?” 

"In order to see what we can see.* 

The carriage stopped where the one we have just now pointed out 
had stopped, namely, at the door of the governor’* house. In a few 
minutes they were in the governor’s dining-room, and the first face 
which attracted d’Artagnan’* observation was that of Aramis, who was 
seated side by side with Baisemeaux, and awaited the announcement 
of a good meal, whose odour impregnated the whole apartment. If 
d'Artagnan pretended surprise, Aramis did not pretend at all; he 
started when he saw his two friends, and his emotion was very ap¬ 
parent. Athos and d’Artagnan however, complimented him as usual, 
and Baisemeaux. amazed, completely stupefied by the presence of tua 
three guests, began to perform a few evolutions around them all. oy 
what lucky accident-* 

“We were just going to ask you,* retorted d Artagnan. 

“Are we going to give ourselves up as prisoners?” cried Aramis, 

with an affectation of hilarity. „ , 

“Ah! ah!* said d’Artagnan; “it is true the walls smell deucediy 
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like a prison. Monsieur de Baisemeaux, you know you invited me to 
sup with you the other day." 

“1!" cried Baisemeaux. 

“Yes, of course you did, although you now seem so struck with 
amazement. Don’t you remember it?” 

Baisemeaux turned pale and then red, looked at Aramis, who 
looked at him, and finished by stammering out. “Certainly—1 am 
delighted—but upon my honour—1 have not the slighter—Ah ! 1 have 
such a wretched memory. 1 beg you a thousand pardons. But now, 
once for all, my dear M. d’Artagnan. be sure that at this present time, 
as at any other, whether invited or not. you are perfectly at home here, 
you and M. d Herblay, your friend." he said, turning towards Aramis; 
and this gentleman too,” he added, bowing to Athos. 

- “^11.1.thought it would he sure to turn out so,” replied d'Artagnan, 
and that is the reason I came. Having nothing to do this evening at the 
Palais-Royal, I wish to judge for myself what your ordinary style of 

l,V i“8 wa ® llke; and as 1 was coming along, I met the Comte de la F£re." 
Ihe Comte is welcome, 1 am sure.” 

Wil1 8 “ F With y „°“ lwo ’ 1 8U PP° 8 '. »hi],t 1 , unfortunate 
dog that 1 am. must run off on a matter of duty. Oh I what happv 

bemgs you are compared to myself." he added, sighing as loutf a. 
Porthos might have done. 6 

g ° ing aWa ? thcn r Said Aramis and Baisemeaux 
mgether. with the same expression of delighted surprise, the tone of 
which was immediately noticed by d’Artaiman. F 

AnH h aV , C y °R U ! n a m , y p,ace \ he “ a noble and excellent guest." 
And he touched Athos gently on the shoulder, who, astonished also 

^ P I CVen ‘ rxbibit ’ n g his surprise a little; a tone wh^ was’ 

m th^rK y t ram ' S ° n y> f ° r M dc Baisemeaux was not quite equal 
1 fncnds ,n P° ,nl of intelligence. ^ ^ 

hat are you going to leave us?” resumed the governor 

u. rime for^Ln.” U ' “ h ° Ur ' " “ hour “ d • &L ‘ wiil return 

“Oh! we will wait for you." said Baisemeaux 
No, no; that would be really disobliging me.' 

of doub,. ■* [ ° rc,um ' thou 8 h? " “a with an expression 

voire S' ^ ^ 

lively as possible, and aZe kll don-, /n H ’ Ath °’ : ** ch ~ r,ul and 
for Heaven s sake - ' ‘ aUude evcn «° ^sines, affair., 

pro I es,arionrof^e1igh" a wt a do'^n th by 8 Athot I d mi "' with man y friendly 
speak; bu, A,ho, po«es.eveTvirtue and ’ de “ rmincd *° "rake him 
degree. If necessf^ hTrequ^ed h hTwoTd 'Ja'v 0 hi f h « 

orator in the world, but on other occasiona l ^ tbc bne « 

than have opened his lips. occasions he would rather have died 
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Ten minutes after d’Artagnan’s departure, the three gentlemen sat 
down at table, which was covered with the most substantial display of 
gastronomic luxury. But we shall not pause to examine into the 
thoughts and feelings of these personages, out will leave them to them¬ 
selves, surrounded by the remains of poultry, game, and fish, which 
Baisemeaux's generous knife and fork had so mutilated. We are going 
to follow d'Artagnan instead, who, getting into the carriage which had 
brought him. said to the coachman, “Return to the palace, and as fast 
as you can possibly make the horses go.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


WHAT TOOK PLACE AT THE LOUVRE DURING THE 

SUPPER AT THE BASTILLE 


The King rose when the curtain before the door was raised. His 
first idea was that a letter from Louise had arrived; but, instead of 
a letter of love, he only saw his captain of musketeers standing up¬ 
right and perfectly 6ilent in the doorway. “M. d'Artagnan," he said, 
“ah I Well, monsieur? Is it done?” 

"Yes, sire," replied the captain of the musketeers in a grave voice, 
"it is done.” 

“What did the Comte say?” 

“Nothing at all, sire.” 

“Surely he did not allow himself to be arrested without saying some- 
thing?” 

“He said he expected to be arrested, sire." m 

The King raised his head haughtily. “I presume," he said, that 
M. le Comte de la Fire has not continued to play his obstinate and 

rebellious part?” . , 

“In the first place, sire, what do you term rebellious? quietly asked 
the musketeer. “A rebel, in the eyes of the King, is a man who not 
only allows himself to be shut up in the Bastille, but still more, who 
opposes those who do not wish to take him there.” 

“Who do not wish to take him there I” exclaimed the King. What 

do you say. captain! Are you mad?” 

“I believe not. sire.” . 

“Ah I Monsieur d'Artagnan, so you set your King at defiance. 

Si rc 1 ** 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan! I warn you that you are abusing my 


patience." 

"On the contrary, sire* 

“What do you mean by ‘on the contrary^? 

"1 have come to get myself arrested too.” 

“To get yourself arrested,—you!” 

“Of course. My friend will get wearied to death in 


the Bastille by 
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himself; and I have come to propose to your Majesty to permit me to 
bear him company; if your Majesty will but give the word, I will arrest 
myself; I shall not need the captain of the guard for that, I assure you." 

The King darted towards the table and seized hold of a pen to write 
the order for d’Artagnan’s imprisonment. “Pay attention, monsieur, 
that this is for ever,” cried the King in a tone of stern menace. 

“I can quite believe that," returned the musketeer, “for when you 
have done such an act as that, you will never be able to look me in the 
face again.” 

The King dashed down his pen violently. “Leave the room, mon¬ 
sieur I” he said. 

“Not so, if it please your Majesty." 

“How is that?" 

“Sire, I came to speak gently and temperately to your Majesty; 
your Majesty got into a passion with me; that is a misfortune; but I 
shall not the less on that account say what I had to say to you." 

“Your resignation, monsieur,—your resignation!" cried the King. 

No, sire; for there is no question of my resignation at the present 
moment Your Majesty took up your pen just now to send me to the 
Bastille,—why should you change your intention?" 

“D’Artagnan! Gascon that you are I who is the King, allow me to 
ask,—you or myself?” ° 

^You, sire, unfortunately." 

“What do you mean by ‘unfortunately’?" 

“Yes, sire; for if it were I-” 

conduct, 7supposc?" OU " 0,Ud aPPr °" ° f M «bdli.u, 

“Certainly. 

^Really 1 said the King, shrugging his shoulders. 
d-Amln 8 ''! 11 ’? l il! *7 K“ pta . in ,° f thc ““*«««■ continued 

,or 1 “te as 

bt 5; th “ - ««yo. 

you h\ve n ^crTfi n cH "LstnU't “SiS. J°“ ; 1 should «y-'Sire. 


Jan he was. for I should say 'toTo^She it i. 8hOU,d ** ***“ 
Do you wish to have friends Z aieys-^iers or IF* '° 
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will leave you.—we who are the only individuals who are left, nay, I 
will say more, the onlv models of the valour of former times; we who 
have done our duty, and have exceeded, perhaps, in courage and in 
merit, the men already great for posterity. Choose, sire! and that too 
without delay. Whatever remains to you of great nobles, guard it with 
a jealous eye. you will never he deficient in courtiers. Delay not—and 
send me to the Bastille with my friend; for, if you have not known 
how to listen to the Comte de la Fere, whose voice is the sweetest and 
noblest when honour is his theme, if vou do not know how to listen to 
d'Artagnan. the frankest and honestest voice of sincerity, you are a 
bad King, and to-morrow will be a poor King. And learn from me, 
sire, that bad kings are hated by their people, and poor king* are 
driven ignominiously away.’ That is what I had to say to you, sire; 
you were wrong to have driven me 10 do it." 

The King threw himself back in his chair, cold a* death, and livid 
as a corpse Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, he could not have 
been more astonished; he seemed as if his respiration had utterly 
ceased, and that he was at the point of death The honest voice of 
sincerity, as d'Artagnan had called it. had pierced through hi* heart 
like a sword-blade. 

D'Artagnan had said all he had to say. Comprehending the King’s 
anger, he drew his sword, and, approaching Louis XIV respectfully, 
he placed it on the table. But the King, with a furious gesture, thrust 
aside the sword, which fell to the ground and rolled to d'Artagnan s 
feet. Notwithstanding the perfect mastery which d’Artagnan exercised 
over himself, he, too, in his turn, became pale, and, trembling with 
indignation, said—“A king may disgrace a soldier,—he may exile him, 
and may even condemn him to death; but were he a hundred times a 
king he has no right to insult him by casting a dishonour upon his 
sword! Sire, 3 King of France has ever repulsed with contempt the 
sword of a man such as 1 am! Stained with disgrace as this sword 
now is, it has henceforth no other sheath than either your heart or my 
own! I choose my own, sire; and you have to thank Heaven and my 
own patience that I do so " Then snatching up his sword, he cned, 
“My blood be upon your head!" and with a rapid gesture, he placed 
the hilt upon the floor and directed the point of the blade towards 
his breast. The King, however, with a movement far more rapid than 
that of d’Artagnan, threw his right arm round the musketeer s neck, 
and with his left hand seized hold of the blade by the middle, and 
returned it silently to the scabbard. D'Artagnan, upright, pale, and 
still trembling, let the King do all to the very end. Louis, overcome, 
and softened by gentler feelings, returned to the table, took a pen m 
hie hand, wrote a few lines, signed them, and then held it out to 

d’Artagnan. 

“What is this paper, sire?” inquired the captain^ 

“An order for M. d’Artagnan to set the Comte de la tire at lioerxy 

immediately." 
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D’Artagnan seized the King’s hand, and imprinted a kiss upon it; 
he then folded the order, placed it in his belt, and quitted the room. 
Neither the King nor the captain had said a syllable. 

“Oh, human heart! the guide and director of kings,” murmured 
Louis, when alone, when shall I learn to read in your inmost recesses, 
as in the leaves of a book! No, I am not a bad king—nor am 1 a poor 
king; but i am still a child, after all." 


CHAPTER XXIV 


POLITICAL RIVALS - f 

D Artagnan had promised M. de Baisemeaux to return in time for 
dessert and he kept his word. They had just reached the finer and 
more delicate class of wines and liqueurs with which the governor’s 
cellar had the reputation of being most admirably stocked, when the 
spurs of the captain resounded in the corridor, and he himself appeared 

of the S t h M and Ara u i8 , h3d P ' aycd a dosc 8 amc: neither 

k a hi * d “ a n C ]° S ain thc lightest advantage over the other. 
They had supped, talked a good deal about the Bastille, of the last 

ihiTJ t0 Fonta ' nebIeau * ,)f ^e intended fete that M. Fouquet was 
a^d nn n g,VC 31 Vaux: D they had generalised on every possible subject; 
and n° one. excepting Baisemeaux. had. in the slightest degree, alluded 

vrrL J m -7 ter8 | D Artagnan arrived in thc very midst of the con- 
vgrsation. still pale and much disturbed by his interview with the 

^lass of C win? X a nH StCn f him 3 chair: d ' Ar tagnan accepted 

remarked his emonn d l n™ em,>ty ‘ Alh ° 8 and Aram ' 8 ^ 
emarked his emotion; as for Baisemeaux, he saw nothing more than 

lhe King ’ S m ^ skctcer8 ' to ^om he endeavor to show 
ery possible attention. But, although Aramis had remarked hi. 

™o„™. he had no, been able ,o gue* the cau.e of i, T.ho^Un 

co/cct ha A^:1red,?„r U fr g o W m y £' ™ 
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his own individual profit, the more prisoners he had. the happier he 
was; and the higher the prisoners were in rank, the prouder he felt 
Aramis assumed an expression of countenance which he thought the 
position justified, and said, “Well, dear Athos, forgive me; but I 
almost suspected what has happened. Some prank of Raoul and La 
Valli£re, 1 suppose?” 

“AlasI” said Baisemeaux. 

"And,” continued Aramis, "you, a high and powerful nobleman 
as you are, forgetful that courtiers now exist—you have been to 
the King, I suppose, and told him what you thought of his 
conduct.” 

“Yes, you have guessed right." 

“So that,” said Baisemeaux, trembling at having supped so fam¬ 
iliarly with a man who had fallen into disgrace with the King; so 
that. Monsieur le Comte-* 

“So that, my dear governor," said Athos, “my friend d’Artagnan 
will communicate to you the contents of the paper which I perceive 
just peeping out of his belt, and which assuredly can be nothing else 

than the order for my incarceration.” 

Baisemeaux held out his hand with his accustomed eagerness. 
D’Artagnan drew two papers from his belt, and presented one of them 
to the governor, who unfolded it. and then read, in a low tone of voice, 
looking at Athos over the paper, as he did so, and pausing from time 
to time: “‘Order to detain in my chateau of the Bastille, Monsieur le 
Comte de la Fire.’ Oh! monsieur! this is indeed a very melancholy 

honour for me.” . ., ... , • uu 

“You will have a patient prisoner, monsieur, said Athos, in ms 


calm, soft voice. . ... _j„ r 

“A prisoner, too. who will not remain a month with you, my dear 

governor,” said Aramis; while Baisemeaux, still holding the order in 

his hand, transcribed it upon the prison registry. ^.,, 1 ,™,* 

“Not a day, or rather not even a night, said d Artagnan. disp ying 

the second order of the King, "for now dear M. de Bal8C “ c *“ x ’ 5® 
will have the goodness to transcribe also this order for setting 

d’Artagnan;” and he pressed the musketeers hand in a signihcan 

manner, at the same moment as that of Athos at 

“What!” said the latter, in astonishment, the King sets 


liberty!” 

“Read, my dear friend,” returned d Artagnan. >f 
Athos took the order and read it. “It is quite true, he said. 

“Are you sorry for it?” asked d Artagnan. „ te 

“Oh. no. on the contrary; I wi.h the King>o har “ : J ^L^hould 

evil or misfortune that any one can wish / painful 

commit an act of injustice But you have had a difficult and palm 

task. I know. Tell me, have you not, d Artagnan t 
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“I? not at all," said the musketeer, laughing; “the King doe* every¬ 
thing I wish him to do." 

Aramis looked fixedly at d’Artagnan, and saw that he wa* not 
speaking the truth. Bui Baisemeaux had eyes for nothing but d’Artag¬ 
nan, so great was his admiration for a man who seemed to make the 
King do all he wished. "And does the King exile Athos?" inquired 
Aramis. 

“No, not precisely; the King did not explain himself upon that 
subject,” replied d’Artagnan; “but I think the Comte could not well 
do better, unless, indeed, he wishes particularly to thank the King--* 

“No, indeed,” replied Athos, smiling. 

“Well, then, I think,” resumed d’Artagnan, “that the Comte cannot 
do better than return to his own chateau. However, my dear Atho*, 
you have only to speak, to tell me what you want. If any particular 
place of residence is more agreeable to you than another, 1 am influen¬ 
tial enough, perhaps, to obtain it for you.” 

No, thank you," said Athos; “nothing can be more agreeable to 
me, my dear friend, than to return to my solitude beneath my noble 
trees, on the banks of the Loire.” And then, turning to d’Artagnan, 
he said, “Let us go, my dear friend. Shall I have that greatest of all 
pleasures for me—that of having you as my companion?* 

“To the city gate only," replied d’Artagnan, “after which I will 
tell you what I told the King. 1 am on duty." 

“And you, my dear Aramis,” said Athos, smiling; “will you accom¬ 
pany me? La Fire is on the road to Vannes." 

“Thank you, my dear friend,” said Aramis, “but I have an appoint¬ 
ment in Pans this evening, and I cannot leave without very serious 
interests suffering by my absence." 

In that case,” said Athos, “I must say adieu, and take my leave 
ot you. My dear Monsieur de Baisemeaux, I have to thank you 
exceeding y for your kind and friendly disposition towards me, and 

{he u PCCirnCn l° U have & ivcn mc of the usual fare of 

the Bastdle. And. having embraced Aramis. and shaken hands with 

and having received their wishes for an agreeable 
1 ^ em both ’ Athos 8ct off with d’Artagnan. ^ 

of ** scene of the Palais-Royal was taking 

Sf Athos ?nHR aSnl f’ Ct U8 rc,atc J what was going on at the lodginJ 

his master p ra S elonn . e Griraaud - as we have seen, had accompfniS 
is master to Paris; and. as we have said, he was present when Arh™ 

ob K ervcd d ' A ™s n » S-. •*>< USER'S 

examined both their countcnamL. andhehfd 'l 

nta sk of 
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My dear Friend, —Raoul has been to ask me for some particular* 
about the conduct of Mademoiselle de la Valli^re, during our young 
friend's residence in London. 1 am a poor captain of musketeers, 
and am sickened to death every day by hearing all the scandal of the 
barracks and bedside conversations. If 1 had told Raoul all 1 believe 
I know, the poor fellow would have died from it; but I am in the 
King’s service, and cannot relate all 1 hear about the King’s affairs. 
If your heart tells you to do it, set off at once; the matter concerns 
you more than myself, and almost as much as Raoul. 


Grimaud tore, not a handful, but a finger-and-thumbful of hair 
out of his head; he would have done more if his head of hair had been 
in more flourishing circumstances. 

‘ Yes.” he said, “that is the key of the whole enigma. The young 
girl has been playing her pranks: what people say about her and the 
King is true, then; our young master has been deceived; he ought to 
know it. Monsieur le Comte has been to see the King, and has told 
him a piece of his mind; and then the King sent M. d'Artagnan to 
arrange the affair. Ah I gracious goodness 1" continued Grimaud, 
“Monsieur le Comte. I now remember, returned without his sword.* 

This discovery made the perspiration break out all over poor Gri- 
maud’s face He did not waste any more time in useless conjecture, 
but dapped his hat on his head, and ran to Raoul's lodgines. 

Raoul, after Louise had left him. had mastered his grief, if not hi* 
affection, and. compelled to look forward on that perilous road on which 
madness and rebellion were hurrying him. he had seen, from the very 
first glance, his father exposed to the royal obstinacy; since Athos 
had himself been the first to oppose any resistance to the royal will. 
At this moment, from a very natural sympathy of feeling, the unhappy 
young man remembered the mysterious signs which Athos had made, 
and the unexpected visit of d'Artagnan; the result of the conflict 
between a sovereign and a subject revealed itself to his terrified vision. 
As d'Artagnan was on duty, that is. fixed to his post without possibil 
of leaving it, it was certainly not likely that he had come to pay Athos 
rJ£« merely fo, the pleasure of seeing hi® He mart have com.|» 
say something to him This something, in such painful conjectures, 
either a misfortune or a danger. Raoul trembled at having been 
selfish as to have forgotten his father for his affection; at having, m 
word, passed his timS in idle dreams, or in an indulge of despan, 
at a time when a necessity existed for repelling the imroment am- 
dir^ci” again.. Athos The very idea nearly drove h.m wdd, he 
buckled on hi* sword and ran towards his father’s lodging. On his way 

there he encountered Grimaud. who. having sct f J/X'trutT 
pole, was running with equal eagerness in search of the truth. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


IN WHICH PORTHOS IS CONVINCED WITHOUT HAVING 

UNDERSTOOD ANYTHING 

The good and worthy Porthos, faithful to all the laws of ancient 
chivalry, had determined to wait for M. c»e Saint-Aignan until sunset; 
and, as Saint-Aignan did not come, as Raoul had forgotten to com¬ 
municate with his second, and as he found that waiting so long was 
'ery wearisome, Porthos had desired one of the gatekeepers to fetch 
him a few bottles of good wine and a good joint of meat,—so that he 
at least might pass away the time with a glass of wine and a mouthful 
of something to eat. He had just finished when Raoul arrived, escorted 
by Grimaud, both riding at full speed. 

cried Porthos > surprised. “You have killed him?” 

“Saint-Aignan; or if that is not the case, what is the matter?* 

I he matter is that Monsieur le Comte de la F*re has by this time 
been arrested. 7 

Porthos gave a start that would have thrown down a wall. 

Arrested,” he cried out; “by whom?" 

“By d'Artagnan ” 

^ It is impossible,” said Porthos. 

‘My dear friend; it is perfectly true.” 

firmTt l ion S n! U rh ned 'Z”** Gr ‘ maudl 38 if hc nccdcd a ^cond con- 
tlave the)’ "taken fa "if™ G “ BoM ' i >“ h “ d - “ A “ d -•«* 
“Probably to the Bastille.” 

^What makes you think that?” 

riare^s-^nH 'IZ** wc k ^ uestioned some persons, who saw the car- 
ge pass and others who saw it enter the Bastille.* 

Oh, oh I muttered Porthos. 

-o h M d ° you imcnd to do? ” Squired Raoul. 

1^ Nothmg; only 1 wUl not have Athos remain at the Bastille.- 

mah^to m 0 c°?" ed ThL t H hC XT 8 ^ ** “ t0 “What does that 
to Raoul that he did lan 8^ ge 8ccm « 1 80 eloquent of meaning 

• C l Ur ? < ? Port Bos, “that is the best thing we can do * 

;wha, s ;f £ ‘t d “' u y ' 

pretend » ° Ut POsUi °" - «*« 
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“Well, if d’Artagnan were only here,” replied Porthos, “I don’t 
know about that.” 

Raoul could not resist a feeling of admiration at the eight of such a 
perfect confidence, heroic in its simplicity. These were truly the cele¬ 
brated men who, by three or four, attacked armies, and assaulted 
castles! Those men who had terrified death itself, and who survived 
the wrecks of an age, and were still stronger than the most robust of 
the young. 

“Monsieur,” said he to Porthos, “you have just given me an idea; 
wc absolutely must see M. d'Artagnan.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“He ought by this time to have returned home, after having taken 
my father to the Bastille. Let us go to his house.” 

“First inquire at the Bastille," said Grimaud, who was in the habit 
of speaking little, but that to the purpose. 

Accordingly, they hastened towards the fortress, when one of those 
chances which Heaven bestows on men of strong will, caused Grimaud 
suddenly to perceive the carriage, which was entering by the great gate 
of the drawbridge. This was at the moment that d’Artagnan was, 
as we have seen, returning from his visit to the King. In vain was it 
that Raoul urged on his horse in order to join the carnage, and to see 
whom it contained. The horses had already gained the other side ol 
the great gate, which again dosed, while one of the sentries stm 
the nose of Raoul's horse with his musket; Raoul turned about, only 
too happy to find he had ascertained something respecting the carnage 
which had contained his father. 

“We have him,” said Grimaud. 

“If we wait a little it is certain he will leave; don t you think so, 

m "Unless^ indeed, d’Artagnan also be a prisoner,” replied Porthos. 

“in which case everything is lost.” ... , . iW . He 

Raoul returned no answer, for any hypothesis was admissible ti 

instructed Grimaud to lead the horses to the 
Beausire. so as to give rise to less suspicion, and himself, into ** 
piercing gaze, watched for the exit either of d Artagnan or the ca 
riage. No? had he decided wrongly; for twenty minutes not ^^ f 
before the gate reopened and the carriage reappeared^ A dazzling 
the eyes prevented Raoul from distinguishing what figures °^P 
Se interior. Grimaud averred that he had seen two persons, and dtt 
one of them was his master. Porthos kept looking at Raoul and 
Grimaud by turns, in the hope of understanding their idea. 

“It is clear.” said Grimaud, “that if the Comte is in the ' 
either he is set at liberty or they are taking him to Mother proo . 

“We shall soon see that by the road he takes answe ed P r£ ^ 

"If he is set at liberty,” said Grimaud, they will conauci 

home.” 

"True,” rejoined Porthos. 
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“The carriage does not take that way," cried Raoul; and indeed 
the horses were just disappearing down the faubourg Sl Antoine. 

“Let us hasten,” said Porthos: “we will attack the carriage on the 
road and tell Athos to flee.” 

"Rebellion,” murmured Raoul. 

Porthos darted a second glance at Raoul, quite worthy of the first. 
Raoul replied only by spurring the flanks of his steed. In a few 
moments the three cavaliers had overtaken the carriage, and followed 
it so closely that their horses’ breath moistened the bade of it D' Artag- 
nan, whose senses were ever on the alert, heard the trot of the horses, 
at the moment when Raoul was telling Porthos to pass the chariot so 
as to see who was the person accompanying Athos. Porthos complied, 
but could not see anything, for the blinds were lowered. Rage and 
impatience were gaining mastery over Raoul. He had just noticed 
the mystery preserved by Athos’s companion, and determined on 
proceeding to extremities. On his part d'Artagnan had perfectly 
recognised Porthos, and Raoul also, from under the blinds, and had 
communicated to the Comte the result of his observation. They were 
desirous only of seeing whether Raoul and Porthos would push the 
affair to the uttermost. And this they speedily did, for Raoul present¬ 
ing his pistol threw himself on the leader, commanding the coachman 
to stop. Porthos seized the coachman and dragged him from his seat. 
Grimaud already had hold of the carriage door. Raoul threw open 
his arms, exclaiming, "M. le Comte! M. le Comte I" 

Ah I is it you, Raoul,” said Athos, intoxicated with joy. 

Not bad, indeed!” added d’Artagnan, with a burst of laughter, 
and they both embraced the young man and Porthos who had taken 
possession of them. 

My brave Porthos! best of friends,” cried Athos, ‘‘it is still the 

*ame with you.” 

“He is still only twenty,” said d’Artagnan, "brave Porthos!" 

tK,r° nfOUnd answcred Porthos. slighdy confused, “we thought 
that you were being arrested.” S 

/ rc j oined Athos * “the matter in question was nothing bur 
my taking a drive in M. d’Artagnan’s carriage.” 8 

tone nf I" fo ! lowe<J / ou from Bastille." returned Raoul, with * 
tone of suspicion and reproach. 

Where we had been to take supper with our good friend M 
Baisemeaux. Do you recollect Baisemeaux, Porthos?” 

^Very well, indeed.” 

And there we 6aw Aramis." 

Tn the Bastille?” 

'At supper. 


Ah!” said Porthos, again breathing freely. 

< a C ? avc us a thousand messages for you. 

And whrr^ ie M L _:_. 


I A _ j i 7 -- vuu. 

asked Gr!maud ' —* *—■ 
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“We were going home to blois." 

“How can that her” 

“At once?” said Raoul. 

"Yes. right forward.” 

“Without any luggage?” 

“Oh! Raoul would have been instructed to forward me mine, or to 
bring ii with him on his return, if he returns.” 

“If nothing detains him longer in Paris," said d Artagnan, with a 
glance firm and cutting as steel, and as painful (for it reopened the 
poor young fellow’s wounds), "he will do well to follow you, Athos. 
“There is nothing to keep me any longer in Pane," said Raoul. 
“Then we will go immediately,” replied Athos. 

“And M. d'Artagnan?” 

“Oh I as for me. 1 was only accompanying Atbo9 as far as the 
barrier, and 1 return with Porthos.” 

“Verv good,” said the latter. 

“Come, my son." added the Comte, gently passing his arm rotmd 
Raoul s neck to draw him into the carriage, and again embracing him. 
“Grimaud,” continued the Comte, “you will return quietly to Paris 
with your horse and M. de Vallon’s, for Raoul and 1 will mount here 
and give up the carriage to these two gentlemen to return to Paris in; 
and then, as soon as you arrive, you will take my clothe* and letters 

and forward the whole to me at home.” 

“But." observer! Raoul, who was anxious to make the Uomte 
converse, "when you return to Paris, there will not be a single thing 
there for vou—which will be very inconvenient." 

“I think it will be a very long time, Raoul, ere I return to Pans. 
The last sojourn we have made there has not been of a nature 

encourage me to repeat it." . . , 

Raoul hung his head and said not a word roore^ Athos 
from the carriage and mounted the horse which had brought ; 

and which seemed no little pleased at the exchangeThen thev cm 
braced, clasped each other’s hands, interchanged a thousandpledg 
of eternal friendship Porthos promised to spend a month withi Atb 
at the first opportunity. D’Artagnan engaged to take »dT»uge o 
his first leave of absence: and then, having embraced Raoul for t 
last time: “To you. my boy.” said he, “I ^1 write.” 
d’Artagnan. who he knew wrote but very seldom, these 
pressed everything Raoul was moved even to tears. He tore humeii 

away from the musketeer and departed. - *aid he "my 

D’Artagnan rejoined Porthos m the^carnage: Well, said ne, my 

dear friend, what a dav we have had!" 

“Indeed we have.” answered Poj-thos. 

"You must be quite worn out?” h rea dy 

"Not quite; however, 1 shall retire early to rest, so as to be reaoy 

tomorrow.” 

"And wherefore?” 
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Listen; Raoul has not fought, but / must fight!" 

“With whom? with the King?” 

“How!” exclaimed Porthos astounded, “with the King?" 

"Yes. I say. you great baby, with the King!" 

"1 assure you it is with M. Saint-Aignan. 

Look now. this is what I mean: you draw your sword against the 
in nghting with this gendeman." 

Ah! said Porthos, staring; “are you sure of it?” 

"Indeed I am." 


“What in the world are we to do then?” 

“We must try to make a good supper. Porthos. The captain of the 
musketeers keeps a tolerable table. There you will see the handsome 
^ ai J U ^ 1 ^ nan * and Wl ** drink his health. 0 
II" cried Porthob, horrified. 

d '^K nan - > ,u rcfusc to drink «he King's health?” 

I J L y l / ,U n0t lalkin * to V° u the King at all; 

I am speaking of M. de Saint-Aignan.” ® 

^But since I repeat that it is the same thing.” 

Ah, well, well I” said Porthos, overcome. 

m y °u understand, don’t you?" 

“No,” answered Porthos. “but 'tis all the same.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 

M DE BAISEMEAUX'S "SOaETY" 

The reader has not forgotten that, on quitting the Bastille H'Am™ 

whh a B n a t h ra ^r' dc la Fcrc h - d «^ g i?d2rS5.baa£ 

niv dear M, Baiscmeaux ” «l 

ally, monseigneur.” ’ 6a,d hc> but 1 takc ^cm condnu- 

«? h - to f be s urei And these diversions?" 

Are of every kind.” 

Visits, no doubt?" 

‘Wha'rir™ 1 * 8 '* V,SltS are not * rc quent at the Bastille " 

What, are visits rare, then?" asuue. 

Very much so.” 

“w£ n °a lhe parT of ? our soc iety?“ 

•O^no!° T Km by my 6 ^«y-tb C prisoners?” 

Oh. no! y OU , prrsoners. indeed! I kLw weU.r i. you who ^ 


u 
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them, and not they you. By your society I mean, my dear de Baise- 
meaux, the society of which you arc a member.*’ 

“Oh. Monsieur d'Herblayl” 

“Consider now. don’t deny it.” 

“But believe me.” 

“If, on the contrary, you are one of the members of this society, 
you will immediately answer me,—yes, or no.” 

"Begin your questions,” answered Baisemeaux, trembling. 

"You will agree, dear Monsieur de Baisemeaux,” continual Aramis, 
with the same impassibility,“that it is evident a man cannot be a member 
of a society , it is evident that he cannot enjoy the advantages it offers 
to the affiliated, without being himself bound to certain little services." 

“In short," stammered Baisemeaux, “that would be intelligible, 


“Well." resumed Aramis, "there is in the society of which I speak, 

and of which, as it seems, you are not a member-” p 

"Allow me.” said Baisemeaux, “I should not like to say absolutely. 
“There is an engagement entered into by all the governors and cap- 
tains of fortresses affiliated to the order.” Baisemeaux erew pale. ^ 
"Now the engagement," continued Aramis firmly, “is of^this nature. 
Baisemeaux rose, manifesting unspeakable emotion. “Go on, dear 
M. d’Herblay; go on,” said he. 

Aramis then spoke, or rather recited the following paragraph m 
the same tone as if he had been reading it from a book. “The afore¬ 
said captain or governor of a fortress shall allow to enter, when need 
shall arise, and on demand of the prisoner, a confessor affiliated to tne 
order.” He stopped, Baisemeaux was quite distressing to look at, Demg 
go wretchedly pale and trembling. “Is not that the text of the agree¬ 
ment?” quietly asked Aramis. . . _ 

“What! you are-” cried Baisemeaux, looking at Aramis almost 

m “TheConfessor affiliated to the order,” said Aramis, without chang- 

But, gentle as the words were, they had the same effe< ^ P? 
unhappy governor as a clap of thunder. Baisemeaux became 
h seemed to him as if Aramis’s beaming eyes were two ^ks of flanK. 
piercing to the very bottom of his soul, “the con essor! murmured 
he- “you, monseigneur, the confessor to the order. , 

“Yes, I; but we have nothing to unravel together, se g J 

arc not one of the affiliated. « the 

“Monseigneur, I do not say that I have nothing 

society.” 

“But,"^replied the unhappy man. “having no notice, I was far from 

CX “Does^nol the Gospel s*y 'Watch, ^ tommentb 
of God.’ Do not the rules of the order say, Watcn, 
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will you ought always to will also.’ And on what pretext if it that you 
did not expea the confessor, M. de Baisemeaux?” 

“Because, monseigneur, there is at present in the Bastille, no 
prisoner ill.” 

Aramis shrugged his shoulders. “What do you know about that?* 
said he. 

“But, nevertheless, it appears to me-* 

“M. de Baisemeaux,” said Aramis, turning round in his chair, "here 
is your servant, who wishes to speak with you;" and, at this moment, 
de Baisemeaux’s servant appeared at the threshold of the door. 
“What is it?” asked Baisemeaux sharply. 

“Monsieur,” said the man, "they are bringing you the doctor’s 
return.” 

Aramis looked at Baisemeaux with a calm and confident eye. 
"Well,” said he. “let the messenger enter." 

The messenger entered, saluted, and handed in the report. Baisemeaux 
ran his eye over it, and raising his head said, in surprise, “No. 12 is ill." 

“How was it then.” said Aramis carelessly, “that you told me every¬ 
body was well in your hotel, M. de Baisemeaux?” And he emptied his 
glass without removine his eyes from Baisemeaux. 

The governor then made a sign to the messenger, and when he had 
quitted the room said, still trembling, “1 think there is in the article 
on the prisoner's demand.’ ” 

“Yes, it is so;” answered Aramis. “But see what it is they want 
with you now.” ' 

At that moment, a sergeant put his head in at the door. “What do 

ou want now?” cried Baisemeaux. “Can you not leave me in peace 
or ten minutes?” peace, 

"Monsieur.” said the sergeant, "the sick man, No. 12 , has com¬ 
missioned the turnkey to request you to send him a confessor." 
Baisemeaux very nearly sank on the floor; but Aramis disdained to 

n hc fcad disdaincd » "Ttfy him. -What must I 
answer? inquired Baisemeaux. 

“Just what you please,” replied Aramis. compressing his lips; “that 
19 business. I am not governor of the Bastille.” P 

the P r,so . ner '” CTied Baisemeaux quickly—“tell the prisoner 

seitrnI 1 ' 8 reqUCS, . ,S P ranted ” Th' sergeant left the room. “O mon- 

susneS TT SC,gnc u* T ™ urm f ured Baisemeaux. “how could I have 
U ®P^'—bow could I have forseen thisl” 

conr™ qU f ted y ° U to J sus P cct - and w b° besought you to foresee?” 
contemptuously answered Aramis. “The order suspects- the order 
knows; the order foresees-is not that enough?” P * * 

What do you command?” added Baisemeaux. 

confessor°HTve V I / m nothin Z bul a P™* priest, a simple 
«Oh ^ H y ° U , r ? rdcrs t0 ?° and ** sufferer?” P 

“onseipeur. I do not order; I pray you to go." 

iis well; then conduct me to him m ^ 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


THE PRISONER 


On a bed oi ; green serge, similar in all respects to the other beds in 
the Bastille, save that it was newer, and under curtains half-drawn, 
reposed a young man. According to custom, the prisoner was with¬ 
out a light. At the hour of curfew, he was bound to extinguish his 
lamp, and we perceive how much he was favoured in being allowed to 
keep it burning even till then Near the bed a large leathern arm¬ 
chair, with twisted legs, sustained his clothes. A little table—without 
pens, books, paper or ink—stood neglected in sadness near the win¬ 
dow; while several plates, still unemptied, showed that the prisoner 
had scarcely touched his recent repast. Aramis saw that the young 
man was stretched upon his bed, his face half-concealed by his arms. 
The arrival of a visitor did not cause any change of position, either he 
was waiting in expectation, or was asleep. Aramis lighted the candle 
from the lantern, pushed back the armchair, and approached the bed 
with an evident mixture of interest and respect. The young man 
raised his head. “What is it?" said he. 

“Have you not desired a confessor," replied Aramis. 

“Yes." 

“Because you are ill?" 

“Yes.” 

“Very ill?" j „ 

The young man gave Aramis a piercing glance, and answered, f 
thank you." After a moment’s silence, “I have seen you before, he 

continued. Aramis bowed. ., 

Doubtless, the scrutiny the prisoner had just made of the cold, 
crafty, and imperious character stamped upon the features of the 
Bishop of Vannes, was little reassuring to one in his situation, for he 
added, “I am better.” 

“And then?" said Aramis. 

“Why. then—being better, 1 have no longer the same need or ■ 

confessor. I think." . . 

“Not even of the haircloth, which the note you found in your bread 


informed you of?” ... , 

The young man started; but before he had either assented or denied, 

Aramis continued. “Not even of the ecclesiastic from whom you were 

to hear an important revelation?” . . ... 

“If it be so.” said the young man, sinking again on his pillow, 

,S “Well. then, try to understand mc.’^The prisoner 
at Aramis. “Sometimes it seems to me, said the latter, tha 
before me the man whom I seek, and then 
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“And then your man disappears,—is it not so?" said the prisoner, 
smiling. “So much the better.” 

Aramis rose. “Certainly,” paid he; “I have nothing further to say 
to a man who mistrusts me as you do.” 

“And I, monsieur.” said the prisoner, in the same tone, “have 
nothing to say to a man who will not understand that a prisoner ought 
to be mistrustful of everybody.” 

“Even of his old friends?” said Arami6. "Oh! monseigneur, you 
are too prudent I” 

“Of my old friends?—you one of my old friends.—you?" 

“Do you no longer remember,” said Aramis "that you once saw, 
in the village where your early years were spent-” 

“Do you know the name of the village?” asked the prisoner. 

“Noisy-le-Sec, monseigneur,” answered Aramis firmly. 

“Who are you?” 

“Do you remember, fifteen or eighteen years ago, seeing at Noisy- 
le-Sec a cavalier accompanied by a lady iD black silk, with flame- 
coloured ribands in her hair?” 

“Yes.” said the young man; "I once asked the name of this cavalier 
and they told me he called himself the AbW d'Herblay. 1 was 
astonished that the Ablx? had so warlike an air, and they replied that 
there was nothing singular in that, seeing that he was one of Louis 
AI11 8 musketeers." 

“Well.” said Aramis. “that musketeer and abW, afterwards Bishop 
oi vannes, is your confessor now.” r 

I?.^ now * t: f recognised you.” 

“Then, monseigneur, if you know that, 1 must further add a fact 
of which you arc ignorant—that if the King were to know this evening 
of the presence of this musketeer, this abb*, this bishop, this con- 
icssnr. here— he. who has risked everything to visit you, would to¬ 
morrow see glitter the executioner s axe at the bottom of a dungeon 
m ° r . c gloomy and more obscure than yours.” ° 

Whde hearing ihcscwords.dehvcred with cmphasis.the young man had 

T: d h S C ° Uth and gaZCd m T and “g-'v at Aramts 

ronfi i \ f h ' 8 *Z mWy wa * that hc a PP c *red to derive some 
onfidcncc from it. cs,” he murmured. “I remember perfectly 

he woman of whom you speak came once with you, and twice ifte'r 

wards with another.” He hesitated. ana twice after- 

nnrlo* ™ another w ®“ an * who aimc to see you every month —u it 
not so, monseiimcur?” 1 ’ u 11 

“Yes.” 

“D° you know who this lady was?” 

awS‘/rhft ht h CCmed rCad / * 0 flash from ** prisoner's eyes “I am 
•ware that she was one of the ladies of the faun,’ he sakf 

remember that lady well, do you not?” 

Uh. rny recollection can hardly be very confused on rk!. u j - 
sa,d the young prisoner. “I saw that lady Ze with a gentlem'n a^m 


said 
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forty-five years old. I saw her once with you, and with the lady dressed 
in black. I have seen her twice since with the same person. These 
four people, with my master, and old Perronnette, my jailer, and the 
governor of the prison, are the only persons with whom I have ever 
spoken, and, indeed, almost the only persons I have ever seen." 

“Then you were in prison?" 

“If I am a prisoner here, there I was comparatively free, although 
in a very narrow sense—a house which I never quitted, a garden sur¬ 
rounded with walls I could not clear, these constituted my residence; 
but you know it, as you have been there. In a word, being accustomed 
to live within these bounds, I never cared to leave them. And so you 
will understand, monsieur, that not having seen anything of the world, 
I have nothing left to care for; and therefore, if you relate anything, 
you will be obliged to explain everything to me. 

“And I will do so," said Aramis bowing, “for it is my duty, mon¬ 


seigneur. 

“Well, then, begin by telling me who was my tutor." 

“A worthy and, above all, an honourable gentleman, monseigneur; 
fit guide both for body and soul. Had you ever any reason to complain 
of him?" 

“Oh, no; quite the contrary. But this gendeman of vours often used 
to tell me that my father and mother were dead. Did he deceive me, 
or did he speak the truth?” 

“He was compelled to comply with the orders given him" 

“Then he lied?" 

“In one respect. Your father is dead." 

“And my mother?" 

“She is dead for you." 

“But then she lives for others, does she not?" 

“Yes.” 

“And I—and I, then” (the young man looked sharply at Aramis) 

“am compelled to live in the obscurity of a prison?" 

“Alas! 1 fear so.” . 

“And that, because my presence in the world would lead to tne 

revelation of a great secret?” 

“Certainly, a very great secret." . . . 

“My enemy must indeed be powerful, to be able to shut up in the 

Bastille a child such as I then was." 

“He is." 

“More powerful than my mother, then? 

“And why do you ask that?” m 

“Because my mother would have taken my part. . 

Aramis hesitated. *Yes, monseigneur; more powerful than your 


mother. - , „ • j 

“Seeing, then, that my nurse and preceptor were car ^ ie ? ’ 
that I, also, was separated from them-cither they were, or I am, very 

dangerous to my enemy?” 


and 
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‘■’Yes; a peril from which he freed himself, by causing the nurse 
and preceptor to disappear,” answered Aramia tjuiedy. 

“Disappear!” cried the prisoner—"but how did they disappear?” 

"In the surest possible way,” answered Aramis;— they are dead.” 

The young man turned visibly pale, and passed his hana tremblingly 
over his face. “From poison?” he asked. 

“From poison." 

The prisoner reflected a moment "My enemy must indeed have 
been very cruel, or hard beset by necessity, to assassinate these two 
innocent people, my sole support; for the worthy gentleman and the 
poor nurse had never harmed a living being.” 

“In your family, monseigneur, necessity is stem. And so it is 
necessity which compels me, to my great regret, to tell you that this 
gentleman and the unhappy lady nave been assassinatea.” 

“Oh, you tell me nothing I am not aware of,” said the prisoner, 
knitting his brows. 

"How?” 

“I suspected it.” 

"Why?” 

"I will tell you.” 

At this moment the young man, supporting himself on his two 
elbows, drew close to Aramis’s face, with such an expression of dignity, 

self-command, and of defiance even, that the Bishop felt the elec¬ 
tricity of enthusiasm strike in devouring flashes from that seared heart 
of his, into his brain of adamant. 

"Speak, monseigneur. I have already told you that by conversing 
with you, I endanger ray life. Little value as it has, I implore you to 
accept it as a ransom of your own.” 

“Well,” resumed the young man, “this is why I suspected that they 
had killed my nurse and my preceptor.” 

“Whom you used to call your father.” 

“Yes; whom 1 called my father, but whose son I well knew 1 was not.” 

"Who caused you to suppose so?” 

“For the same reason that you, monsieur, are too respectful for a 
friend, he was also too respectful for a father.” 

“I, however," said Aramis, “have no intention to disguise myself.” 

The young man nodded assent, and continued: “Undoubtedly I 
was not destined to perpetual seclusion,” said the prisoner; “and that 
which makes me believe so, above all, now, is the care that was taken 
to render me as accomplished a cavalier as possible. The gentleman 
attached to my person taught me everything he knew himself— 
mathematics, a little geometry, astronomy, fencing, and riding. 

ho^Zb™k™ mg 1 WCm thr ° Ugh mUitar y exercises, and practised 


® ut y° u h ave not said a word about history " 

Sr 8 °“ eti,n “ T rclatcd to me the principal deeds of the King 

SL Louis, King Francis I, and King Henry IV.” 
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“Is that all?” 

“Very nearly.” 

"This also was done by design then; just as they deprived you of 
mirrors, which reflect the present, so they left you in ignorance of 
history, which reflects the past. Since your imprisonment, hooks have 
been forbidden you; so that you are unacquainted with a number of 
facts, by means of which you would be able to reconstruct the shat¬ 
tered edifice of your recollections and your hopes.” 

“It is true.” said the young man 

"Listen, then; 1 will in a few words tell you what has passed in 
France during the last twenty-three or twenty-four years, that is, 
from the probable date of your birth; in a word, from the time that 
interests you.” 

“Say on.” And the young man resumed hi 9 serious and attentive 
attitude. 

“Do you know who was the son of Henry IV?” 

"At least 1 know who his successor was." 

"How?” 

“By means of a win dated r 6 io, which bears the effigy of Henry 
IV; and another of 1612 . bearing that of Louis XIII. So I presumed 
that, there being only two years between the two dates, Louis was 
Henry’s successor.” 

"Then,” said Aramis, "you know that the last reigning monarch 
was Louis XIII?” 

"I do,” answered the youth, slightly reddening. 

"Well, he was a prince full of noble ideas and great projects, always, 
alas! deferred by the troubles of the times and the struggles that his 
minister Richelieu had to maintain against the great nobles of France, 
The King himself was of a feeble character; and died young and un¬ 
happy.” 

“1 know it.” 

“He had been long anxious about having an heir; a care which 
weighs heavily on princes, who desire to leave behind them more th an 
one pledge that their thoughts and works will be continued.” 

"Did the King, then, die childless?" asked the prisoner, smiling. 

"No, but he was long without one, and for a lone while thought he 
should be the last of his race. This idea had reduced him to the depths 
of despair, when suddenly, his wife, Anne of Austria-” 

The prisoner trembled. 

“Did you know,” said Aramis, “that Louis XIH's wife was called 
Anne of Austria?” 

"Continue,” said the young man, without replying to the question. 

“When suddenly.” resumed Aramis, “the Queen announced an in¬ 
teresting event. Tnere was great joy at the intelligence, and all 
for her happy delivery. On the 5 th of September, 1638 , she gave birth 

to a son.” . . 

Here Aramis looked at his companion, and thought he observea 
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him turning pale. “You are about to hear,* Raid Aramis, "an account 
which few could now give; for it refer# to a secret which they think 
buried with the dead or entombed in the abyss of the confessional.* 
"And you will tell me this t^ecret?” broke in the youth. 

“Oh!” said Aramis with unmistakable emphasis, "I do not know 
that 1 ought to risk this secret by entrusting it to one who has no desire 
to quit the Bastille." 

“1 hear you, monsieur.” 

“The Queen, then, gave birth to a son. But while the court was 
rejoicing over the event, when the King had shown the new-born child 
to the nobility and people and was sitting gaily down to table to 
celebrate the event, the Queen, who was alone in her room, was again 
taken ill, and gave birth to a second son.* 

“Oh!” said the prisoner, betraying a better acquaintance with the 
affair than he had owned to, “I thought that Monsieur was only born 
a-" 


Aramis raised his finger: “Let me continue." he said. 

The prisoner sighed impatiently, and paused. 

Yes,” said Aramis, “the Queen had a second son, whom dame 
Perronnette, the midwife, received in her arms." 

“Dame Perronnette!” murmured the young man. 

“They ran at once to the banqueting-room. and whispered to the 
King what had happened; he rose and quitted the table. But this 
tune it was no longer happiness that his face expressed, but something 
akin to terror. The birth of twins changed into bitterness the joy to 
which that of an only son had given rise, seeing that in France (a fact 

you are assuredly ignorant of) it is the oldest of the King’s sons who 
succeeds his father. 

"I know it.” 


“And that the doctors and jurists assert that there is ground for 
doubting whether he who first makes his appearance is the elder by 
the law of Heaven and of nature.” 7 

The prisoner uttered a smothered cry, and became whiter than the 
coverlet under which he hid himself. 

“Now you understand." pursued Aramis, "that the King, who 

r^,“ h F>leas, ! rc ’ s ? w himsclf repeated in one. was in despair' 

se^nri™ £“[“!? ?? thc 8eCODd mi S ht dis P utc the first’s claim to 

hT"£nI h,Ch ha . d ^ Cn rcco 8 niscd °nly two hours before; and so 
this second son relying on party interests and caprices, might one 

mZn h d r ,SC ° rd a ! d cn S cndcr civil war in the kingdom; by these 
means destroying the very dynasty he should have strengthenL* 

Oh I understand !- 1 understand!” murmured the young man 
, K ~ ntl u Ucd Aramis: " thi * i8 wha < r^y relate. wW Siev 

£££: EWSMrea irseas? 
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"YesI his mother who has cast him off!" cried the prisoner in a tone 
of despair. 

"Except, also,” Aram is went on, “the lady in the black dress; and 
finally, excepting-" 

“Excepting yourself—Is it not? You, who come and relate all this; 
you, who arouse in my soul curiosity, hatred, ambition, and, perhaps, 
even the thirst of vengeance; except you, monsieur, who if you are the 
man whom I expect, whom the note I have received applies to; whom, 
in short, Heaven ought to send me, must possess about you-* 

“What?” asked Aramis. 


“A portrait of the King, Louis XIV, who at this moment reigns 
upon the throne of France.” 

"Here is the portrait,” replied the Bishop, handing the prisoner a 
miniature in enamel, on which Louis was depicted, life-like, with a 
handsome, lofty mien The prisoner eagerly seized the portrait, and 
gazed at it with devouring eyes. 

“And now, monseigneur, said Aramis, "here is a mirror.'’ Aramis 
left the prisoner time to recover his ideas. 

“So high!—so high!” murmured the young man, eagerly comparing 
the likeness of Louis with his own countenance reflected in the glass. 

"What do you think of it?" at length said Aramis. 

“I think that I am lost,” replied the captive; “the King will never 
set me free." 

“Monseigneur," answered Aramis, with a respect he had not vet 
manifested, “the King, mark me, will, if you desire it, be he who, 
quitting his dungeon, shall maintain himself upon the throne, on 
which his friends will place him." 

“Tempt me not, monsieur," broke in the prisoner bitterly. 

“But I, monseigneur, wish you to be a king for the good of 
humanity." 

“AhI” said the Prince, with fresh distrust inspired bv the word; 
“ah! with what then has humanity to reproach my brother?" 

“I forgot to say, monseigneur, that if you would allow me to guide 
you, and if you consent to become the most powerful monarch on 
earth, you will have promoted the interests of all the friends whom 1 
devote to the success of your cause, and these friends arc numerous. 

"Numerous?” 

“Less numerous than powerful, monseigneur." 

“Explain yourself.” , . 

“It is impossible; I will explain, I swear before Heaven, on that day 

that I see you sitting on the throne of France." 

“But my brother?” 

“You shall decree his fate. Do you pity him?" „ 

“Him, who leaves me to perish in a dungeon? No, I pity him not. 

“So much the better." 

"And now, are you aware of one thing, monsieur? 

“Tell me, mv Prince." 
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"It is that I will hear nothing further from you till I am dear of the 
Bastille.” 

“I was going to say to your Highness that I should only have the 
pleasure of seeing you once again.” 

“And when?” 

“The day when my Prince leaves these gloomy walls." 

“Heavens I how will you give me notice of it?” 

“By myself coming to fetch you.” 

"Yourself?” 

“My Prince, do not leave this chamber save with me, or if in my 
absence you arc compelled to do so, remember that 1 am not concerned 
in it” 

“And so I am not to speak a word of this to any one whatever, save 
to you.” 

“Save only to me.” The Prince offered his hand to Aramis. who sank 

upon his knee and kissed it. "It is the first act of homage paid to our 

future King,” said he. “When I see you again, I shall say, ‘Good- 
da^y, sire.’ 

‘TUI then,” said the young man. pressing his wan and wasted fingers 
over his heart,—“ull then, no more dreams, no more strain upon my 
lde—it would break! Oh, monsieur, how small is my prison—how low 
the window—how narrow are the doors! To think that so much pride 
splendour and happiness, should be able to enter in and remain here!" 
Your Royal Highness makes me proud," said Aramis. “since you 

, a u “ w ^° brou & ht all this.” And he rapped immediately on the 
door. The jader came to open it with Baisemeaux, who, devoured by 
tear and uneasiness, was beginning, in spite of himself, to listen at the 
door. Happily neither of the speakers had forgotten to smother his 
V °“ti' even m tbc rn ° 8 * passionate outbreaks. 

wJi ’,. 3 confessor I ” said the governor, forcing a laugh; "who 

* ^ 3 mCfC redu< *’ a man almo8 ‘ dead, could have 
committed crimes so numerous, and so long to tell of?" 

Aramis made no reply He was eager to leave the Bastille where 

Wh ' Ch ° V T Vhdmed him secme d to double the weight of the 
waffs. As soon as they reached Raisemeaux's quarters “Let usnro 

"mS .r said Aram18 ' 

thous^ndM^- Ltd Z Bishop 7 rCCCipt f ° r ° ne hundred 

And to pay over the first third of the sum” added ™ 

8 i g And here is the money." returned Baisemeaux. with a threefold 

about reJ^ng^rmoteyTrefo&txl “ ““ DOthing 

Adieu, Monsieur le Gouverneur I ° 
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And hr departed, leaving Baisemeaux almost more than stifled with 
joy and surprise at this regal present so liberally bestowed by the con- 
feasor extraordinary to the Bastille. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

WHO MESS IRK JEAN PERCERIN WAS 

Since the departure «>f Athos for Blois, Porthos and d'Artagnan were 
seldom together One was occupied with harassing duties for the 
King; the other had been making many purchases of furniture, which 
he intended to forward to his estate, and by aid of which he hoped 
to establish in his various residences something of that court luxury 
which he had witnessed in all its dazzling brightness in His Majesty’s 
society. D'Artagnan. ever faithful, one morning during an interval of 
service thought about Porthos, and being uneasy at not having heard 
anything of him for a fortnight, directed his steps towards his hotel, 
and pounced upon him just as he was getting up The worthy Baron 
had a pensive—nay, more than pensive—a melancholy air. 

"But you seem in the dumps here?” exclaimed d'Artagnan. 

Porthos refilled by a look expressive of dejection “Well, then, tell 
me all about it. Porthos, my friend, unless it is a secret." 

"The fact is. I have received an invitation for the f£te at Vaux,” 
said Porthos. with a lugubrious expression. 

“Well! do vou complain of that? The King has caused a hundred 
mortal heartburnings among the courtiers by refusing invitations. And 
so, my dear friend, you are really going to Vaux?" 

“Indeed 1 am !" 

“You will see a magnificent sight.” 

“Alas! I doubt it. though." 

“But what is it then?” 

“ 'Tis that I have no clothes!” 

D’Artagnan stood petrified. “No clothes, Porthos, no clothes I he 
cried, “when I see at least fifty suits on the floor.” 

“Fifty, truly; hut not one which fits me!” . . 

“I understand your difficulty. You have how many new suits? nine? 
thirty-six? and yet not one to wear. Well, you must have a thirty- 
seventh made, and give the thirty-six to Mouston.” 

“Ah, monsieur!” said Mouston, with a gratified air. The trutn is 
that monsieur has always been very generous to me.” _ 

“Do you mean to think that I hadn’t that idea, or that 1 was 
deterred bv the expense? But it wants only two days to the f«e; I 
received the invitation yesterday; made Mouston post hither witn my 
wardrobe, and only this morning discovered my misfortune; and Horn 
now till the day after to-morrow there jsn’t a single fashionable tail 
who will undertake to make me a suit." 
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“That is to say, one covered all over with gold, isn’t il?” 

“I wish it sol all over I” 

“Oh, we shall manage it. You won’t leave for three days. The 
invitations are for Wednesday, and this is oDly Sunday morning.'' 

“ Tis true; but Aramis has strongly advised me to be at Vaux 
twenty-four hours beforehand.” 

“How, Aramis?” 

“Yes, it was Aramis who brought me the invitation.” 

“Ah I to be sure, I see. You are invited on the part of M. Fouquet.” 

“By no means I by the King, dear friend The letter bears the 
following as large as life: *M. de Baron du Vallon is informed that the 
King has condescended to place him on the invitation list-* 

“Very good; but you leave with M. Fouquet?" 

“And when 1 think,” cried Porthos, stamping on the floor, “when 
I think 1 shall have no clothes, 1 am ready to burst with ragel 1 should 
like to strangle somebody or destroy something.” 

Neither strangle anybody nor destroy anything, Porthos; 1 will 

manage it all; put on one of your thirty-six suits and come with me 
to a tailor. 


“Pooh! my agent has seen them all this moraine.” 

“Even M. Percerin?" 

“Who is M. Percerin?” 

“Only the King’s tailor!” 

Oh, ah, yes,” said Porthos, who wished to appear to know the 
King s tailor, but now heard his name mentioned for the first time;— 

“rtl 8 'W°l eI 1 thought he would be too much engaged.” 

he won't H CS8 f hC K bc: ^ Ul , bc at ca8c ’ Porthos; he Will do for me what 
h “Ah !” d ° -a r anot ^ er - ° n [y y° u raust allow yourself to be measured.” 

yoi/have me'do?” ' * Sigh> “ but would 

"Do? as the others do; as the King does.” 

What ! do they measure the King too? does he put up with it?” 

youmay'say 8 aboutTt*" ^ ^ ^ “ d “ “ ^ 

Porthos smiled triumphantly. “Let us go to the King’s tailor ” he 

ho^i^Z'-Rue's;: HeZll J nZ ^RuZeT^e SeTZ ^ 
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counter, behind which the journeymen tailors were doing their best to 
answer queries. The poor fellows had enough to do, and did their best, 
to reply to the demands of the customers in the absence of their 
master, leaving of! drawing a stitch to turn a sentence; and when 
wounded pride, or disappointed expectation, brought down upon them 
too cutting rebukes, he who was attacked made a dive and disappeared 
under the counter. The line of discontented lords formed a very 
remarkable picture. Our captain of musketeers, a man of sure anti 
rapid observation, took it all in at a glance; but having run over the 
groups, his eye rested on a man in front of him. 

“Well, my dear Monsieur Moli&re, but you will go and tell M. Per- 
cerin I am here.” 

“I!" exclaimed Moli£re, in the tone of a courageous dog, from 
which you snatch the bone it has legitimately gained; “I disturb my¬ 
self I Ah! Monsieur d’Artagnan, how hard you are upon me I” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THE PATTERNS 

During all this time the crowd was slowly rolling away, leaving at 
every angle of the counter either a murmur or a menace, as the waves 
leave foam or scattered seaweed on the sands, when they retire with 
the ebbing tide. In about ten minutes Molifcre reappeared, making 
another sign to d’Artagnan from under the hangings. The latter hur¬ 
ried after him, with Ponhos in the rear, and after threading a laby¬ 
rinth of corridors, introduced him to M. Percerin's room. The old 
man, with his sleeves turned up, was gathering up in folds a piece ot 
gold-flowered brocade, so as the better to exhibit its lustre. Perceiving 
d’Artagnan, he put the silk aside, and came to meet him, by no means 
radiant with joy, and by no means courteous, but take it altogether, 

in a tolerably civil manner. , . 

“The captain of the musketeers will excuse me, I am sure, tor i am 

^Ehl yes. on the King’s costumes: I know that, my dear Monsieur 

Pcrcerin. You are making three, they tell me.” 

“Five, mv dear monsieur, five.'* . , T 

"Three or five, 'tis all the same to me, my dear monsieur; ana 

know that you will make them most exquisitely.” 

"Yes, I know. Once made, they will be the most beautiful in tb 
world. I do not deny it; but that they may be the most beaunM in 
world, they must first be made; and to do this, captain. I am pressea 

f ° "My dear Percerin,” said d’Artagnan, "you will make a dress for the 

Baron. Tis I who ask you." 

"To you I will not say nay, captain." 
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“But that it not all; you will make it for him at once." 

“ ’Ti8 impossible before eight days.” 

“By no means, dear Monsieur Percerin, above all if / ask you," 
said a mild voice at the door, a silvery voice which made d’Artagnan 
prick up his ears. It was the voice of Aramis. 

“Monsieur d'Herblay!" cried the tailor. 

“Aramis,” murmured d’Artagnan. 

“Ah I our Bishop,” said Porthos. 

“Good morning, d’Artagnan; good morning, Porthos; good morn¬ 
ing, my dear friends,” said Aramis. “Come, come, M. Percerin, make 
the Baron’s dress; and I will answer for it you will gratify M. Fouquet." 
And he accompanied the words with a sign, which seemed to say, 
“Agree, and dismiss them.” 

It appeared that Aramis had over Master Percerin an influence 
superior even to d'Artagnan’s, for the tailor bowed in assent, and turn¬ 
ing round upon Porthos, “Go and get measured on the other side," 
said he rudely. 

Porthos coloured in a formidable manner. D’Artagnan saw the 
storm coming, and, addressing Moli£re, said to him in an undertone, 
“You see before you, my dear monsieur, a man who considers himself 
disgraced if you measure the flesh and bones that Heaven has given 
him; study this type for me, Master Aristophanes, and profit by it." 

Moltere had no need of encouragement, and his gaze dwelt upon 
the Baron Porthos. “Monsieur,” he said, “if you will come with me,I will 
m ^ kc til ^ m tate ? our racasurc without the measurer touching you." 

“Ohl” said Porthos, “how do you make that out, my friend?” 

“I say that they shall apply neither line nor rijle to the seams of 
your dress. It is a new method we have invented for measuring people 
of quality, who are too sensitive to allow low-born fellows to touch 
them. We know some susceptible persons who will not put up with be¬ 
ing measured,—a process which, as I think, wounds the natural dignity 
of man; and if perchance Monsieur should be one of the se " 

‘^Corboeuf! I believe I am, tool” 

Well, that is a capital coincidence, and you will have the benefit of 
our invention. 

“But how in the world can it be done?” asked Porthos. delighted 
you^iu'see 1 !- ““ 7°“ wU1 dei S“ to f °Uow me. 

frn^TArr° bSerV ^.- h r 6CCne L with ^ h * 8 *1**' P «kaps be fancied 
from d Artagnan s liveliness that he would leave with Porthos, so as 

t to lose the conclusion of a scene so well begun. But, clear-sighted 

idon'e W D’A^n 8 deCCIVcd Portho8 Molifcre left toelthw 

alone D Artagnan remained with Percerin. Why? From cunositv 

■Sttara mb awraib IEP 
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“A dress for you also, is it not, my friend?” 

Aramis smiled. “No,” said he. 

“Ah! you had something particular to say to M. Percerin? Why did 
you not tell me so at once?” 

“Something particular, certainly." repeated Aramis, “but not for 
you, d'Artagnan. But, at the same time, I hope you will believe that 
I can nevet have anything so particular to 6ay that a friend like you 
may not hear it." 

“Oh, no, no! I am going,” said d’Artagnan, imparting to his voice 
an evident tone of curiosity; for Aramts's annoyance, well dissembled 
as it was, had not a whit escaped him; and he knew that, in that 
impenetrable mind, everything, even the most apparently trivial, 
was designed to some end; an unknown one; but odc which, from the 
knowledge he had of his friend’s character, the musketeer felt must be 
important. 

On his part, Aramis saw that d’Artagnan was not without suspicion, 
and pressed him “Stay, by ail means,” he said, “this is what it is.” 
Then Turning towards the tailor, “My dear Percerin,” said he, "I am 
even very happy that you arc here, d'Artagnan.” 

“Oh. indeed,” exclaimed the Gascon, for the third time, even less 
deceived this time than before. 

Percerin never moved. Aramis roused him violently by snatching 
from his hands the stuff upon which he was engaged. “Mv dear 
Percerin," said he, “I have near at hand. M. Lebrun, one of M. Fou- 
quet’s painters.” 

“Ah, very good,” thought d’Artagnan; “but why ‘Lebrun’?” 

“Come in, M. Lebrun, come in,” said Aramis, opening a side-door 
with his right hand, and holding d’Artagnan with his left. 

“I’ faith, I am quite in the dark,” quoth Percerin. 

Aramis took an “opportunity,” as is said in theatrical matters.— 
“My dear M. Percerin,” Aramis continued, “you are making fine 
dresses for the King, are vou not? One in brocade, one in hunting- 
cloth, one in velvet, one m satin, and one in Florentine stuffs? 

“Yes; but how—do you know all that, monseigneur?” said Percerin, 

astounded. . 

“It is all very simple, my dear monsieur; there will be a ■ 

banquet, concert, promenade, and reception. These five kinds of dress 

are required by etiquette.” 

“You know everything, monseigneur I * 

“And a great many more things, too,” murmured d’Artagnan. 

“But,” cried the tailor, in triumph, “what you do not know, mon¬ 
seigneur—prince of the church though you are—what nobody wm 
know—what only the King, Mademoiselle de la Valltere. and mysei 
do know, is the colour of the materials, and the nature of the orna¬ 
ments, and the cut, the ensemble, the finish of it all!” 

“Well,” said Aramis, “that is precisely what I have come to ask you, 

dear Percerin.” 
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"Ah, bah I” exclaimed the tailor, terrified, though Aramis had pro¬ 
nounced these words in his sweetest and most honeyed voice. The 
request appeared, on reflection, so exaggerated, so ridiculous, bo mon¬ 
strous, to M Percerin. that, first he laughed to himself, then aloud, 
and finished with a shout D'Artagnan followed his example, not 
because he found the matter so “very funny," but in order not to 
allow Aramis to cool. 

“At the outset I appear to he hazarding an absurd question, do 1 
not?" said Aramis “But d'Artagnan. who is incarnate wisdom itself, 
will tell you that I could not do otherwise than ask you this.” 

"Let us see," said the attentive musketeer, perceiving with hit 
wonderful instinct that thev had only !>ccn skirmishing till now, and 
that the h<>m of battle was approaching. 

"l-ci us see,” said Percerin incredulously. 

Why, now," continued Aramis, “does M. Fouquet give the King 
a fete?—Is it not to please him?” 

“Assuredly,” said Percerin. D’Artagnan nodded assent. 

By delicate attentions? by some happy device? bv a succession of 
surprises, like tliat of which wc were talking of?—the enrolment of our 
Epicureans.” 

“Admirable.” 


“Weli, then; this is the surprise we intend. M. Ubrun here is a man 
who draws most exactly.” 

\ cs ' 8aid Percerin; "l have seen his pictures, and observed that 
the dresses were highly elaborated That is why I at once agreed to 

make him a costume—whether to agree with those of the Epicureans 
or an original one." 

*My dear monsieur, we accept your offer, and shall presently avail 
ourselves of it; hut just now M. I-ebrun is not in want of the circuses 
you will make for htinself, but of those you are making for the King." 

Percerin made a hound backwards, which d Artagnan,—calmest 
“ n? 0 " *PP rcc . ,al,ve of m en did not consider overdone; so many 

• SI T tS TV hr P^P 08 * 1 which Aramis had just 

whoever! Jhl fn T - G,VC ** drcs8cs 10 an y ^rtal 

poor tailor in rlcrrLuv ’ *"« “-r cried the 

JS; ^ d m ArUgnan ” “ id , Ararai *’ »od more o>lm 

“ you not?- P n ° W IO P ' r8Uade mo “ ieur - for y° u ooder.utud, 
“Eh I eh I—not exactly. I declare * 
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“Well, I don’t know," replied the Bishop; “either min e, or M. 
Fouquet’s." Then scanning Percerin, after noticing d’Artagnan’s hesi¬ 
tation, “Well, monsieur Percerin," he asked, “what do you say to this ?" 
“I say that-" 

That you are doubtless free to refuse. I know well—and I by no 
means count upon compelling you, my dear monsieur. I will say more; 
I even understand all the delicacy you feel in taking up with M. Fou¬ 
quet’s idea, you dread appearing to flatter the King. A noble spirit, 
M. Percerin, a noble spirit f” The tailor stammered, at would, indeed, 
be a very pretty compliment to pay the young prince," continued 
Aramis; “but as the Surintendant told me, If Percerin refuse, tell 
him that it will not at all lower him in my opinion, and 1 shall always 


esteem him. only-' ” 

“Only?” repeated Percerin, rather troubled. 

“Only," continued Aramis, “‘1 shall be compelled to say to the 
King,’—you understand my dear Monsieur Percerin, that these are 
M. Fouquet’s words—‘1 shall be constrained to say to the King, "Sire, 
I had intended to present your Majesty with your portrait, but owing 
to a feeling of delicacy, slightly exaggerated perhaps, although credit¬ 
able, M Percerin opposed the project ” 

“Opposed I” cried the poor tailor, terrified at the responsibility 
which would weigh upon him; “I to oppose the desire, the will of 
M. Fouquet when he is seeking to please the King! Oh, what a hate¬ 
ful word you have uttered, monseigneur. Oppose! Oh. ’tie not I who 
said it. Heaven have mercy on me. I call the captain of the muskeeters 
to witness it! Is it not true. Monsieur d'Artagnan, that I have opposed 
nothing?” 

D’Artagnan made a sign indicating that he wished to remain 
neutral He felt that there was an intrigue at the bottom of it, whether 
comedy or tragedy, he was at hi9 wit’s end at not being able to fathom 

it, but in the meantime wished to keep clear. . 

But already Percerin, goaded by the idea that the King should be 
told he had stood in the way of a pleasant surprise, had offered Lebrun 
a chair, and proceeded to bring from a wardrobe four magnificent 
dresses, the fifth being still in the workmen’s hands, and these master¬ 
pieces he successively fitted upon four lay figures. wWch, unportea 
into France in the time of Concini, had been given to Percerin ii py 
Marshal d'Onore, after the discomfiture of the Italian tailors, £U m 
in their competition. The painter set to work to draw and then to 
paint the dresses But Aramis, who was closely watching all the phases 

of his toil, suddenly stopped him. . . :j. 

“I tbmk you have not quite got it, my dear Lebnin. he « . 
“your colours will deceive you. and on canvas we shall lack that exa 
resemblance which is absolutely ^requisite. Tune is necessary for atten 

tively observing the final shades." # k M( i 

“Quite true," said Percerin, "but time is wanting, and on that heaa, 

you will agree with me, monseigneur, I can do nothing. 


THE PATTERNS IO5 

"Then the affair will fail,” said Aramis quietly, “and that because 
of a want of precision in the colours.” 

Nevertheless Lebrun went on copying the materials and ornaments 
with the closest fidelity—a process which Aramis watched with ill- 
concealed impatience. 

“What in the world, now, is the meaning of this imbroglio?” the 
musketeer kept saying to himself. 

“That will certainly never do,” said Aramis; “M. Lebrun, dose your 
box and roll up your canvas.” 

“But, monsieur,” cried the vexed painter, “the light is abominable 
here.” 

“An idea, M Lebrun, an ideal If we had a pattern of the materials, 
for example, and with time, and a better light-" 

"Oh, then," cried Lebrun, "I would answer for the effect.” 

"Good!” said d Artagnan, "this ought to be the knotty point of the 
whole thing; they want a pattern of each of the materials. Murdieux! 
will this Percerin give it now?" 

Percerin, beaten in his last retreat, and duped, moreover, by the 
feigned good-nature of Aramis, cut out five patterns acid handed them 
to the Bishop of Vannes. 

“I like this better. 'That is your opinion, is it not?” said Aramis to 
d Artagnan. 

“My dear Aramis,” said d'Artagnan, "my opinion is that you are 
always the same.” 3 

“And consequendy, always your friend,” said the Bishop, in a 
charming tone. r 

“Yes, yes," said d’Artagnan, aloud; then, in a low voice, "If I am 
your dupe, double Jesuit that you are, I will not be your accomplice- 

?jjJ° P re y cn J }}' ' li f tirac ! P^ce. Adieu. Aramis.” he 

alo,ld ’. adieu; I am going to rejoin Porthos.” 

“Then wait for me,” said Aramis, pocketing the patterns, "for I 
nave done, and shall not be sorry to say a parting wort! to our friend * 

mlfbi. U ^ P n a H Cked Per 5 erin P ut the dress « mto the closet. Aramis 

ii d i°£ h i® P° ck ; Ct t0 a88ure himscli the patterns were secure,— 
and they all left the study. 


CHAPTER XXX 


ANOTHER SUPPER AT THE BASTILLE 

The Bishop of Vannes, much annoyed at having met d’Artaenan at 
'• ”T ui at Saim Man " “ °° rood humoT 

He went to exchange a parting word with the Surintendant “OK 
everyone is laughing!* said Fouquet with a sigh. bUnntcndant - 0h - 
And do not you laugh, monseigneur?” 

"WdhTyou ^ ? e £ blay ’” answcred Fou quct, "if I fall-" 
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“1 shall, at least, fall from such a height, that I shall shatter myself 
in falling.” Then giving himself a shake as though to escape from 
himself, “Whence come you,” said he, “my friend?" 

“From Paris—from Percerin.” 

“And what have you been doing at Percerin’s, for I suppose you 
attach do such great importance to our poets’ dresses." 

“No.—1 went to prepare a surprise." 

“Surprise! ” 

“Yes, which you are to give the King." 

“And will it cost much?” 

“Oh! a hundred pistoles you will give Lebrun." 

“A painting?—Ah I all the better 1 And what is this painting to 
represent?” 

“1 will tell you; then at the same time, whatever you may say of it, 
I went to see the dresses for our poets." 

“Hah! and they will be rich and .elegant?" 

“Splendid! 1'here will be few great monseigneurs with so good. 
People will see the difference there is between the courtiers of wealth 
and those of friendship." 

“E\er generous and graceful, dear prelate I* 

“In your school.” 

Foucjuct grasped his hand. “And where are you going?" he said. 

"1 am off to Paris, when you shall have given me a certain letter." 
“For whom?” 

“M. de Lyonne.” 

“And what do you want with Lyonne?" 

“I wish to make him sign a lettre de cachet. 9 m 

“Lettre de cachet' Do you desire to put somebody in the Bastille?" 
“On the contrary—to let somebody out.” 

"And who?” 

“A poor devil—a youth, a lad who has been bastilled these ten years, 
for two Latin verses he made against the Jesuits." . 

“ ‘Two Latin verses!’ and for ‘two Latin verses,' the miserable being 
has been in prison for ten years 1" 

“Yes." 

“And has committed no other crime?" 

“Beyond this he is as innocent as you or I." 

“On your word?" 

“On my honour." 

“And his name is-?" 

“Seldom" . 

“Yes.—But it is too bad. You knew this, and never told me I ^ 

“ ’Twas only yesterday his mother applied to me, monseigneur. 

“And the woman is poor." 

"In the deepest misery." . . . 

"Oh! Heaven!” said Fouquet, you sometimes bear witn suen un 

justice on earth, that 1 understand why there are wretches who douo 
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in your existence. Stay, M. d'Herblay." And Fouquet, taking a pen, 
wrote a few rapid lines to his colleague Lyonne. Aram is took the letter 
and made ready to go. 

“Wait.” said Fouquet. He opened his drawer, and took out ten 
government notes which were there, each for a thousand francs. 
“Stay," he said; “set the son at liberty, and give tins to the mother; 

but, abovt all, tell her not-” 

“What, monscigncur?" 

“That she is ten thousand livres richer than I. She would sav. I am 
but a poor surintendant! Gol and 1 hope that God will bless those 
who are mindful ol His poor I” 

“So also do 1 hope,” replied Aramis, kissing Fouquet’s hand. 

And he went out quickly, carrying oft the letter for Lyonne and the 
notes for Seldon's mother. 

Seven o’clock sounded from the great clock of the Bastille, that 
famous clock, which like all the accessories of the state prison, die very 
use of which is a torture, recalled to the prisoners' minds the destina¬ 
tion of every hour of their punishment. The timepiece of the Bastille, 
adorned with figures, like most of the docks of the period, represented 
St. Peter in bonds. It was the supper hour of the unfortunate captives. 

Baisemeaux, seated at table, was rubbing his hands and looking at 
the Bishop of Vannes. who, hooted like a cavalier, dressed in grey, 
and sword at side, kept talking of his hunger and testifying the liveliest 
impatience M de Baisemeaux de Mondezun was not accustomed to 
the unbending movements of his greatness, my Lord of Vannes. and 

this evening, Aramis becoming quite sprightly, volunteered confidence 
on confidence. 

an 7*, ravo , r . sa i? Rai ^mcaux. and he poured out a great glass of wine 
K^ d L d T k V* at a draught, trembling with joy at the idea of being, 
by hook or bv crook. in the secret of some high archiepiscopal mis¬ 
demeanour While he was drinking he did not see with what attention 
Aramis was noting the sounds m the great court. A courier came in 

ahh C u 8h J ° C Otk 39 * ,ran 9° 18 brought in the fifth bottle, and 
although the courier made a great no.se, Baisemeaux heard nothing ’ 
rhe devil take him," said Aramis. B 

What! who?” asked Baisemeaux. “I hope 'tis neither the wine 
y °«v? nnk nor hc who * 9 *be cause of your drinking it." 

whole 0 ; q uadron h " r8C ' " h ° “ D ° ,SC “ ou 8 h “ thc for a 

“Pooh I Home courier or other." replied the governor, redoubling 
his numerous bumpers. “Yes; and may the devil take him and i 

qU “You foVeM me 3 he " , h ‘ m SpCak morcl HurrahI huiril- 

* 2 wr g h i r , g di z ”i„ g B g a ^ , r ui1 my glass u 

Upon honour, you delight me. Francois, wine I" 
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to be drinking, so as to be able to watch his host through the glass. 
Then, Baiscmeaux having read it: “What was I just saying?'’ he 
exclaimed. 

“What is it?" asked the Bishop. 

“An order of release 1 There, now; excellent news indeed to disturb 
us!" 

“Excellent news for him whom it concerns, you will at least agTee, 
my dear governor!” 

Baiscmeaux leaned back to ring for Francois, and by a very natural 
motion turned round towards the door. The order had remained on 
the table; Aramis seized the opportunity when Baiscmeaux was not 
looking to change the paper for another, folded in the same manner, 
and which he took from his pocket. “Francois," said the governor, 
“let the major come up here with the turknevs of the Bertaudi£re." 
Francois bowed and quitted the room, leaving the two companions 
alone. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE GENERAL OF THE ORDER 

“Francois, tell the major to go and open the cell of M. Seldon, No. 3 , 
Bertaudidre.” 

"SeldonI” exclaimed Aramis, very naturally. "You said Seldon, I 
think?” 

“1 said Seldon, of course. Tis the name of the man they set free.'' 
‘‘Oh! you meant to say Marchiali?” said Aramis. 

"Marchiali? Oh. yes, indeed. No, no, Seldon." 

“I think you are making a mistake, Monsieur Baisemeaux." 

“I have read the order. 

"And 1 also.” 

“And I saw Seldon’ in letters as large as that," and Baisemeaux 

held up his finger. . . 

"And I read ‘Marchiali’ in characters as large as this,” said Aramis, 

also holding up two fingers. 

To the proof; let us throw a light on the matter," said Baisemeaux, 
confident he was right. "There is the paper, you have only to read it. 
“1 read ‘Marchiali,’" returned Aramis, spreading out the paper. 

"Look." , , 

Baisemeaux looked, and his arms dropped suddenly. 

"Yes, yes," he said, quite overwhelmed; “yes, MarchialL 118 
plainly written Marchiali! Quite true!" 

- *Tj s a wonder! I still see this order and the name of Seldon, Irish¬ 
man. I nee it- Ah! I even recollect that under this name there was a 

blot of ink." ,, 

"No, there is no ink; no, there is no blot. 
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“Oh! but there was, though; I know it, because I rubbed the powder 
that was over the bloL“ 

“In a word, be it how it may, dear M. Baisemeaux," said Aramis, 
“and whatever you may have seen, the order is signed to release 
Marchiali, blot or no blot." 

Monseigneur," he said, “this Marchiali is the very tame prisoner 
whom the other day a priest, confessor of our order, came to visit in so 
imperious and no secret a manner." 

“1 don’t know that, monsieur," replied the Bishop. 

" Tis no such long time ago, dear Monsieur d'Herblay." 

“It is true. But xiiih us, monsieur, it is good that the man of to- 
da £ should no longer know what the man of yesterday did." 

‘In any case,” said Baisemeaux, “the visit of this Jesuit confessor 
must have given happiness to this man." 

Aramis made no reply, but recommenced eating and drinking. As 
tor Baisemeaux, no longer touching anything that was on the table, 
ne again took up the order and examined it in every way. This investi¬ 
gation, under ordinary circumstances, would have made the ears 
ot the impatient Aranrn burn with anger; but the Bishop of Vannes 
did not become incensed for so little, above all, when he had mur- 

S hl ? S ‘^. th l al l ° d ° 80 wafl dan 8 crou8 “Are you going to 
reiease Marchiai^ he said. “What mellow and fragrant sherry thi* 
ib, mv dear governor. 7 

- 1 prisoner 


is Bcaica, ana me courier is ign 
What do you want to satisfy yourself about?" 

I vnnn 11 6 ®n b ut I shall send to the ministry, and M de 

WlU Clt b er confirm or withdraw the order " 7 

What is the good of all that?” asked Aramis coldly 
What good? 3 

w “ at “ y°nr object, I ask." 

wurnill •° f DeVer deceivin ? oneself, monseigneur, nor beine 
nor m thC r ? pC , a whlch a «nbaltem owes to his superior officers g 
n^pmgmg the duties of that service which one 

admir^yfr*! 1 , h'rue'.hl^ I ennot bn, 

- sanSsSSSSsS 

at the Bishop with astonishment ®«iicaux looked 

res, monseigneur." 

^dV„rr;°on.^r/ ou ordOT ’ 7ou 
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“Well, Monsieur de Baisemeaux.” said Aramis, bending an eagle 
glance on the governor, “1 adopt so frankly your doubts, and your 
mode ol clearing them up, that I will take a pen, if you will give me 
one.” 

Baisemeaux gave him a pen. 

"And a sheet of white paper,” added Aramis. 

Baisemeaux handed some paper 

“Now, 1—I, also—I. here present—incontestably. I—am going 
to write an order to which 1 am certain you will give credence, 

incredulous as you are!” 

Aramis took a pen and wrote. Baisemeaux, in terror read over bn 
shoulder 

“AM D.G.” wrote the Bishop: and he drew a cross under these four 
letters, which signify ad maytrem, Dei glortam, “to the greater glory 
of God”; and thus he continued, ‘It is out pleasure that the order 
brought to M. de Baisemeaux de Montlczun, governor, for the King, 
of the castle of the Bastille, be held good and effectual, and be imme¬ 
diately carried into operation. 

"(Signed) DUerblat, 

‘‘General of the Order, by the grace of God.” 


Baisemeaux was so profoundly astonished, that his features remained 
contracted, his lips parted, and his eyes fixed. He did not move an 
inch, nor articulate a sound. Nothing could be heard in that larg c 
chamber hut the buzzing of a little moth, which was fluttering about 
the candles. Aramis. without even deigning to look at the man whom 
he had reduced to so miserable a condition, drew from hi* pocket a 
small case of black wax; he sealed the letter, and stamped it with a 
seal suspended at his breast, beneath his doublet, and when the opera¬ 
tion was concluded, presented—still in silencer— the missive to M. de 
Baisemeaux. The latter, whose hands trembled in a manner to exate 
pity, turned a dull and meaningless gaze upon the letter. A last gleam 
of feeling played over his features, and he fell, as if thunderstruck, on 


“Come, come.' said Aramis, after a long silence, during "*“«* ** 
governor of the Bastille had slowly recovered his senses do aotleM 
me to believe, dear Baisemeaux. that the presence of ibeGaieraloi 
the Order is as terrible as His, and that men die merely from harmg 
seen Him Take courage; rouse yourself; give me y our h “^ 3 
Baisemeaux. reassured, if not satisfied, obeyed, kissed Aramis • hand, 

and rose. “Immediately?* he murmured^ . 

“Oh, there is no pressing haste, my host, take your p S*™ 

and do the honours over this beautiful dessert." ho 

“Monseieneur, 1 shall never recover such a shock as tnu. 
bavc laughaC who have jeatejd with you I I who have dared to treat 

you on a footing of equality! . RiahoD who 

7 “Say nothing about it. old comrade, replied the Bish p 
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perceived how strained the cord was, and how dangerous it would have 
been to break it; “say nothing about it. Let uo each live in our own 
way; to you, my protection and my friendship; to me. your obedience. 
Having exactly fulfilled these two requirements, lei us live happily." 

Baisemeaux reflected; he perceived, at a glance, the consequences 
of this withdrawal of a prisoner by means of a forged order; and, 
putting in the scale the- guarantee offered him by the official order of 
the General did not consider it of any value. 

Aramis divined this “My dear Baisemeaux." said he, "you are a 
simpleton Lose this habit of reflection when 1 give myself the trouble 
to think for you." 

And at another gesture he made, Baisemeaux bowed again. "How 
shall 1 set about it?” he said. 

hat is the process for releasing a prisoner?" 

“1 have the regulations." 

“Well, then, follow the regulations, my friend." 

Baisemeaux obeyed. He summoned his lieutenant, and gave him 
an order, which the latter passed on, without disturbing himself about 
tl, to the nexr whom it concerned. 

Half an hour afterwards they beard a gate shut in the court; it was 
the door to the dungeon, which had just rendered up its prey to the 

air l l.^ ra . rni ® l ? lt ‘ vv out al1 thc candles which lighted the room but 
one, Which be left burning behind the door. This flickering glare 

***' 81 & ht fr ‘ ,m resting steadily on any object. It multiplied 
tenlold the changing forms and shadows of the place, by iu wavering 
uncertainty. Steps drew near. 7 ® 

*Go and meet your men," said Aramis to Baisemeaux. 

n-Jj* g ° VCrn °r obr y cd - „ Thc sergeant and turnkeys disappeared. 

hw^HMn followed h y a Prisoner. Aramis had>laced 

ron^nf 1 hC “V ,th ° Ut *“8 8ccn Baisemeaux. in an 

wKrh m e ^ e y ° ung man ac M" ain 'ed with the order 

iimfle liberty. The prisoner listened without making a 

«mgle gesture, or saying a word 6 

“You will swear ftis the regulation that requires itV added th, 
UtU™" nCVCr '° rCVeal any,hi, ' K that >' ou ha '^ c sccn or heard^n the 

The prisoner perceived a crucifix; he stretched out hi. h,„d. u 

" And —• *»« «“«£ 

pro T t^i P „":rUic r ht ougtfo hr sonte 

-ut of the shade: "1 am here ' he M d -to r 'V c " 1 ' 5 . Camc 
whatever service he may please to as “ ' * hc S“ dcm “ 

rVSSUWSMjissr tttfs, T-^'S 
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Aramis, on shaking hands with Baisemeaux, said to him: "Docs 
my order trouble your Do you fear their finding it here, should they 
come to search ?" 

“I desire to keep it, monseigneur,* said Baisemeaux. “If they found 
it here it would lie a certain indication I should be lost, and in that 
case you would be a powerful and a last auxiliary for me.” 

‘'Being your accomplice, you mean?" answered Aramis, shrugging 
his shoulders “Adieu, Baisemeaux," said he. 

The horses were in waiting, making the carriage shake again with 
their impatience Baisemeaux accompanied the Bishop to the bottom 
of the steps Aramis caused his companion to mount before him, then 
followed, and without giving the driver any further order, "Go on,” 
said he. The carriage rattled over the pavement of the courtyard. 
An officer with a torch went before the horses, and gave orders at 
every post to let them pass. During the lime taken in opening all the 
barriers, Aramis barely breathed, and you might have heard his 
“sealed heart knock against his ribs.” The prisoner, buried in a comer 
of the carriage, made no more sign of life than his companion. At 
length a jolt more severe than the others announced to them that 
they had cleared the last watercourse Behind the carriage closed the 
last gate, that in the Hue St. Antoine. No more walls either on the 
right or left, heaven everywhere, liberty everywhere, and life every¬ 
where. The horses kept in check by a vigorous hand, went quietly as 
far as the middle of the faubourg. There they began to trot. Little 
by little, whether they warmed over it, or whether they were urged, 
they gained in swiftness, and once past Bercy, the carriage seemed to 
fly, so great was the ardour of the coursers. These horses ran thus 
as far as Villeneuve St. George’s, where relays were watting. Then 
four instead of two whirled the carriage away in the direction or 
Mehun, and pulled up for a moment in the middle of the forest or 
Senarl. No doubt, the order had been given the postilion beforehand, 
for Aramis had no occasion even to make a sign. 

“What is the matter?" asked the prisoner, as if waking from a long 


^•The matter is. monseigneur," said Aramis, “that before S° m ^ 
further, it is necessary your Royal Highness and I 

-1 will wait an opportunity, monsieur,” answered the young ™nce. 
“We could not have a better, monseigneur; we are in the mid 

of a forest, and no one can hear us.” 

•The postilion of this relay is deaf and dumb, monseigneur. 

“I am at your service. M. d Herblay.” 

“Is it your pleasure to remain in the carnage? 

“Y«, we are comfortably seated, and I like this carnage, for it has 

restored me to liberty." . , , » 

“Wait, monseigneur; there is yet a precaution to be taken. 

“What?” 
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We are here on the highway; cavaliers or carriages travelling like 

ourselves might pass, and seeing us stopping deem us in some diffi- 

^ c{ us av °id offers of assistance which would embarrass us." 

Give the postilion orders to conceal the carriage in one of the side 
avenues." 

Tis exactly what I wished to do, monseigneur." 

Aramis made a sign to the deaf and dumb driver of the carriage. 

whom he touched on the arm. The latter dismounted, took the leaders 

bv the bridle, and led them over the velvet sward and the mossy grass 

of a winding allev. at the bottom of which, on this moonless night 

the deep shades formed a curtain blacker than ink. This done the 

™ d K own on a S, ,°P* near his horses, who. on either side, kept 
nibbling the young oak shoots. ^ 

you'doUig'th ”rc? g " “‘ d yOUDg PrUlce “ AramU; " but what «« 

° £ no tum^ 


CHAPTER XXXII 


CROWN AND TIARA 


IS 1 

'"iTIiVlT' 1 '' -'.i’ “,T, 

“Monseigneur,” resumed Aramis, “you know the hi.r„™ .u 
government which to-day controls France. The King Usued^from an 
infancy imprisoned tike yours, obscure as yours and « 

and he will °7en g eh2n,]5 He ^ to his m ‘"d; 

Will pour our blood, like Louis XI or Oiarla^X^or he’h'a,” 0 ' **“' h ? 
■njuries to avenge; bu: he will devou/Th. ™ ' a , no mortal 

people; for he L himself ^der ™“ w r0 n“‘‘ hT. °‘ 

money. In the first place then f n,l? g ■ hl * own mterest and 

mnsiier openly the merits and fault, of 32’Pri^L• ^dTl ' 

him, my conscience absolves me " ’ and “ 1 condemn 

rema^ 8 Sh^.r,“;r^“ A D e h S le E“ H ** 

J*ry bottom of his soul—to leave the ? OU S ht ^ the 

tune to eat deeply into the mind of ^ ^p^ion “ 8U ® dcnt 
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“You arc the son of King Louis XIII, brother of Louis XIV, natural 
and legitimate heir to the throne of France. In keeping you near him, 
as MoiiMeur has been kept—Monsieur, your younger brother—the 
King reserved to himself the right of being legitimate sovereign. The 
doctors onlv could dispute his legitimacy. But the doctors always 
prefer the King who is to the king who is not. Providence has willed 
that you should be persecuted; and this persecution to-day consecrates 
you King of France You had then a right to reign, seeing that it is 
disputed, you had a right to be proclaimed, seeing that you have been 
concealed; and you pos>ess royal blood, since no one ha8 dared to shed 
yours, as your servants’ has been shed. Now see, then, what this 
Providence, which vou have so often accused of having in every way 
thwarted vou, has done for you. It has given you the features, figure, 
age, and voice of your brother; and the very causes of your persecution 
are about to become those of your triumphant restoration. To-morrow, 
after to-morrow—from the very first, regal phantom, living shade ot 
Louis XIV, you will sit upon his throne, whence the will of Heaven, 
confided in execution to the arm of man, will have hurled him, with¬ 
out hope of return " , 

“I understand,” said the Prince, “my brothers blood will not be 


shed, then.” • n 

“You will be sole arbiter of his fate.” 

"The secret of which they made an evil use against me? 

“You will employ it against him. What did he do to conceal l » 
He concealed you. Living image of himself, you will defeat the 
spiracy of Mazarin and Anne of Austria You, my Pr“» • We 

the same interest in concealing him, who will, as a prisoner, 

you, as you will resemble him as king- # im- 

y “I wish to discus, a point with you; the condition, you^intend un 

posing upon me. It is your turn to speak, M. d Herblay. 

“The conditions, monseigneur?” , 

“Doubtless. You will not allow so mere a trifle to stop me, an 

will not do me the injustice to suppose that I ■ £ tc u 

interest in this, affair. Therefore, without subterfuge of hesitation. 

me the truth?" . _„ 

"I will do so, monseigneur. Once a lung 

“When will that be?” . . , _ 

“To-morrow evening—I mean in the night. 

“When I shall have asked your Highness a question.*’ 

^io yout Highness a man in my 

to deliver some closely -written notes care ul y d P ' who 

thoroughly acquaint your Highness with the d.llereni p 
compose and will compose jour court. 

"I perused all the notes." 

"Attentively?” 
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“I know them by heart.” 

“And understood them? Pardon me. but I may venture to ask that 
question of a poor, abandoned captive of the Pastille It will not be 
requisite in a week’s time to further question a mind like yours, when 
you will then be in full possession of liberty and power." 

Interrogate me, then, and 1 will be a scholar repeating his lesson 
to his master. ° 

“We Will l>egin with your family, monseigneur. ” 

nhfu m0th k r ’ An .T ° f AlJS,r,al aU her sorrows, her painful malady. 
Uhl I know her—I know her.” 3 

«~ <mr secon d brother ?” asked A ram is, bowing. 

faithh,llv CSC n 7T\ rCph , Cd dle t Pr,I,ce - “y° u hav< - «Med l»ortraits so 
faithfully painted that I am able to recognise the persons whose 

MonT Crh ' ma K ne K’ and hlsto 7- you have so carefully portrayed 
Monsieur rny brother is a fine, dark young man, with a pale face- he 

d °? Til i° Ve h,S . VV,fe ' Hcnrietta> vvhom l - Louis XIV, loved a lilde 
** lU fl,r . t wuh - f v «> although she made me weep on the day she 

disgrace*" Sm,SS Mailrmo,sdlc de la Vallferc from her service in 

Ian7r°- U «id Ar-liv to watchfulness of the 

ncr. said Aramis. she is sincerely attached to the actual Kim* 

h “QK yCS a W . oman who ,OVC8 arc not easily deceived - 

blu<f c y es - "hose affectionate gare will reve-1 her 

o which I hall h" Slight ‘ y IT her g3it; 9hc writCh 8 '-”er every day 
y > you know th V e C .an; e ? n ” d by M dc ^mi-Aigna?- * 

a. wd. as those i inZ^r to hiaT" * ^ “«• 

.j; e 7 go<Kl - Do y°u know your ministers?* 

-K sz. a Ktrasftj; 

hL“ C ,aItCr ' WC nccd not dis turb ourselves about him * 

No; because necessarily you will require me toeiEhimT 

Aramis, struck with admiration at 5T mar ' 
become very great, monseigneur.” W ' ** ld ’ You wJI 

with ^“^awistance. an'd^mur^afterwardsTsVaT^ ^ “ d 

entreat you.” oant, as he has hitheno aaed, i 

“Not'quitc’so.” C U thC fi "‘ rnimM " at P™««.* 

“A King, ignorant and embarrassed as I .hall k- 
ofrourse require a first minister of state ” ^ bc ' ^ *• « matter 
Your Majesty wUl require a friend.” 

1 have only one, and that is yourself.” 
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“You will have many others by-and-by, but none so devoted, none 
so zealous for your glory.” 

“You will be my first minister of state.” 

“Not immediately, monseigneur; for that would give rise to too 

much suspicion and astonishment.” 

“You shall be nominated before two months are past. Monsieur 
d'Herblay But that is a matter of very trifling moment; you would 
not offend me if you were to ask more than that, and you would cause 
me serious regret if you were to limit yourself to that." o 

"In that case l have something still further to hope for,monseigneur. 

“Speak! speak!” . , 

"You will not be a King such as your father was; delicate m health, 

slow in judgment, whom all things wearied; you will be a king govern¬ 
ing by your brain and by your sword; you will have in the government 
of the state no more than you could manage unaided; 1 should only 
interfere with you Besides, our friendship ought never to be, I do not 
say impaired, but in any way affected, by a secret thought. 1 shall have 
given you the throne of France, you will confer on me the throne ot 
Peter. Whenever your loyal, firm, and mailed hand shall have joined 
in ties of intimate association the hand of a pope such as 1 shall be, 
neither Charles the Fifth, who owned two-th.rd. of .he hah.airle 
globe, nor Charlemagne, who possessed it entirely, will hrb tlo a 
to half your stature* I have no alliances 1 have no > 

will not throw you into persecutions of heretics, nor will 1 J 
into 5,e troubled waters of family dissension. I will .uno^r «y -« 

The whole universe is our own; for me the minds of * 

their bodies. And as 1 shall be the first to die, you wdl have my 
inheritance. What do you say of my plan, monseigneur? 

“I say that you render me happy and proud for no other r^s 

than that of having comprehended you thoroughly. M ° n8,e ^. 

[ay you shall be Cardinal, and when Cardinal, my P™« 

and then you shall point out to me the what 

secure your election as Pope, and l will take them. You can asK 

guarantees from me you please. manner that you 

g “It is useless. I shall never act except in. audi■ ^ or 

^ition g un| r i 

sustain your personal advantage and to watch over y 

“And so—my brother—'will < dlsa PP^ r J. b mcan> of a plank 

“Simply. We will remove him from his bedby ^ to rc8t as a 
which yields to the pressure of the toger. Ha g will ru j c 

^ “ d h* 

X™ on it. Monsieur d’Herblay.’ 
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“Allow me to kneel before you, sire, most respectfully. We will 
embrace each other on the day we shall both have on our temples, 
you the crown, and I the tiara.” 

“Still embrace me this very day also, and be, for and towards me, 
more than great, more than skilful, more than sublime in genius; be 
kind and indulgent—be my father.” 

Aramis was almost overcome as he listened to his voice; he fancied 
he detected in his own heart an emotion hitherto unknown to him ; 
but this impression was speedily removed. “His father I” he thought; 
“yes, his Holy Father.” B 

And they resumed their places in the carriage, which sped rapidly 
along the road leading to Vaux-le-Vicomte. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE CHATEAU DE VAUX-LE-VICOMTE 

The chateau of Vaux-le-Vicomte. situated about a league from M^lun 
had been built by Fouquet in 1655 , at a time when there was a 
scaroty of money in France; Mazarin had taken all that there was 
and Fouquet expended the remainder. However, as certain men have 
tertile faults and useful vices, Fouquet, in scattering broadcast millions 
of money in the construction of this palace, had found a means of 
gathering as the result of his generous profusion, three illustrious 
men together: Levan, the architect of the budding; Lenotre the 

ff S t l F C rd C 5 ar ^f ns: and L^run. decorator of the apartments 
If the ChSteau dc Vaux possessed a single fault with which it could 

U W38 118 & rand - portentous character. 
mSr 1 k pcrf u ect rchancc , lha ' Aramis had made arrangements fairly 
u f d t ,b n U e the . vas ; number guests throughout the palace, and tha^ 
he had not omitted to attend to any of the internal regulations for 

S„!JL. C ® mfort, / OU< i uet devoted his entire attention to the ensemble 
alone, in one: direction GourvUle showed him the preparations which 

!^ d b r CCn m ? dc ^r the fireworks; in another, Moliire led him over the 
theatre, at last, after he had visited the chapel, the salons and the 

Fournier* and A WaS a8am £° mg down8tair8 > exhausted with fatigue 
Fouquet saw Aramis on the staircase. The prelate beckoned to hLm 

The Surintendant joined his friend, and. with him. paused WorT, 

large picture scarcely finished. Applying himself heart • ml 1 t- 

*“ U „£ Vaux had perceive, the ad^dng^o&rf’^^g 
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and the Queens Her Majesty was entering into Melun, with her long 
train of carriages and cavaliers. 

“In an hour-” said Aramis to Fouquet. 

“In an hour!” replied the latter, sighing. 

"And the people who ask one another what is the good of these royal 
fetes!” continued the Bishop of Vannes, laughing, with his false smile. 
"Where arc you going?” returned Fouquet. with a gloomy look. 

“To my ov\n apartment, in order tor hange my costume, monseigneur.” 
“Whereabouts are you lodging. d'Herblay?” 

“In the blue room on the second story.” 

"The room immediately over the King’s room?” 

“Precisely.” 

“You will he subject to very great restraint there. What an idea to 
condemn yourself to a room where you cannot stir or move about.' 
“During the night, monseigneur, I sleep or read in my bed.” 

“And your servants?” 

“I have only one person with me. I find my reader quite sufficient. 
Adieu, monseigneur; do not over-fatigue yourself; keep yourself fresh 
for the arrival of the King.” 

“We shall see you bv-and-by, I suppose, and shall see our friend 

du Vallon also?” . m 

“He is lodging next to me. and is at this moment dressing. 

And Fouquet, bowing, with a smile, passed on like a commander- 
in-chief who pays the diflerent outposts a visit after the enemy has 
been signalled in sight. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


NECTAR AND AMBROSIA 


M. Fouquet held the stirrup of the King, who, having dismounted, 
bowed most graciously, and more graciously still held out 
to him. which Fououet, in spite of a slight resistance on the Kmf 
part, carried respectfully to his lips. The King wished » 
first counyard for the arrival of the carnages, iaor had he !-™£ f 'nd^h 
for the roads had been put into excellent order by ^ Sunntendanh 
and a stone would hardN have been found of the of an=gg th * W °°‘ h 
way from M6lun to Vaux; so that the carnages, ro ling along, as thoug 
V. carpet, brought the ladies to Vaux without joltmg or faague. by 
eight o'clock They were received by Madame Fouquet. «t!nJ 
moment they made their appearance a light as bright 8 7 . 

forth from all the trees, and vases and marble statues _T£s 
of enchantment lasted until their Majesties had retired P* ^ 

A, for the King, his eyes filled with tears;hed> 

Queen. Anne of Austria, whose pride, as it e vc »,had bee . ^P^ n . 

to that of any creature breathing, overwhelmedI her host y 
tempt with which she treated everythmg handed to her. 1 1 g 
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Queen, kind-hearted by nature and curious by disposition, praised 
Fouquet. ate with an exceedingly good appetite, and asked the names 
of the different fruits which were placed upon the table. 

The King had expressly declared that so long as he remained under 
M. Fouquet b roof be did not wish his own different repasts to be 
served in accordance with the usual etiquette, and that he would, 
consequendv, dine with the rest of the society; but. by the thoughtful 
attention of the Surintcndant, the King's dinner was served up 
separately, if one may so express it. in the middle of the general table; 
the dinner, wonderful in every respect, from the dishes of which it was 
composed, comprised everything the King liked, and which he gener¬ 
ally preferred to anything else. 

As soon however, as his hunger was appeased, the King became 
dull and gloomy again; the more so in proportion to the satisfaction 
he fancied he had manifested, and particularly on account of the 
deferential manner which his courtiers had shown towards Fouquet. 
U Artagnan. who ate a good deal and drank but little, without allow¬ 
ing u to be noticed, did not lose a single opportunity, but made a 
great number of observations which he turned to good profit. 

hen the supper was finished, the King expressed a wish not to lose 
the promenade The park was illuminated; the moon. too. as if the 

„ & Ced at ordcrs of “>* lord of Vaux. silvered rhe trees 

KL. WUh h " br, g ht phosphoric light. The air waa soft and 
» '*?' S T ” dl . ed through the thickly se, avenues yielded 

uounously to the feet. The fete was complete in every respect, for the 
King, having met La Vallifcre in one of the winding paths of the wood 

o" '“V 0 P rcss . h " b ? the hand and say. "I love yon.' without any-' 

d ' Arugn “’ wh ° * *»• M- 

accomn^ ^ re ? 10 u Thc Quecns to their own apartments 

m^FiZwaV^ ? USK of J heor ^» »nd lutes; the King P found hU 
R k llDg h,m OD thc ^ and fl *g ht of steps, for M. Fouaurt 

° D fr ° m NMun - and ^vit^ them to 8 U Z? 

painted on the vaulted ceding the hap™ £ S".. ^ 

dreams with which Morpheus affect. dlM &r«ahIe 

b ' d "" .i TbL u b£^' il'Z n;;- 
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as soft and pleasing in one part as dark and gloomy and terrible in 
another. The poisoned chalice, the glittering dagger suspended over 
the head of the sleeper; wizards and phantoms with hideous masks, 
those half-dim shadows more terrific tnan the brightness of flame or 
the blackness of night; these, and such as these, he had made the 
companions of his more pleasing pictures. No sooner had the King 
entered the room than a cold shiver seemed to pass through him, and 
on Fouquet asking him the cause of it, the Bang replied, as pale as 
death,— 

“1 am sleepy, that is all.” 

“Does your Majesty wish for your attendants at once.“ 

"No; I have to talk with a few persons first,” said the King. "Will 
you have the goodness to tell M. Colbert I wish to see him." Fouquet 
bowed and left the room. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

A GASCON, AND A GASCON AND A HALF 


D’Artagnan had determined to lose no time, and in fact he. nc T cr 
in the habit of doing so. After having inquired for Aramis, he tan 
looked for him in every direction untd he had succeeded in finding 
him. Besides, no sooner had the King entered into Vaux. than Aramis 
had retired to his own room, meditating doubdessly some new piece 
of gallant attention for His Majesty’s amusement D’Artagnan desired 
the servants to announce him, and found on the 8^®°“ ,tor 7 L . 
beautiful room called the Blue Room, on account of the colour oim 
hangings) the Bishop of Vanncs in company with Porthos and several 
of the modern epicureans. Aramis came forward to embrace 
friend, and offered him the best seat. As it was after awhile generally 
remarked among those present that the musketeer “ e 

wished for an opportunity for conversing *ecredy W,C J 1 fo^'mie 
epicureans took 'their leave. Fotthos however. d,d not .ur. for mK 
it U that having dined exceedingly well, he wa. fast asleep m hw«™ 
chair; and the freedom of conversation therefore was oot P 

bv a third person. Porthos had a deep, harmonious snore, and p«>p 
m y ight talk m the midst of its loud bass without fear o h*urbug bm. 
D’Artagnan felt that he was called upon to open the conversation. 

"Well, and so we have come to Vaux, he said. ?m 

"Why yes. d'Artagnan. And how do you like the place? 

"Very much, and I like M. Fouquet also.” 

“Is he not a charming host?* 

“No one could be more so." distance in hi* 

“I am told that the King by showrnp a gr^*s«n« 

manner towards M_ Fouquet, but that His Majesty became mu 

cordial afterwards." have been told so?" 

“You did not notice it, then, since you say you have been 
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"No; I was engaged with those gentlemen who have just left the 
room about the theatrical performances and the tournament which are 
to take place to-morrow.” 

Ah. indeed ! you are the comptroller-general of the f£tes here, then?" 
You know I am a friend of all kinds of amusement where the 
exercise of the imagination is required; I have always been a poet in 
one way or another ” ^ 

^Yes. I remember the verses you used to write; they were charming ” 
other, Jk f ° r r ,en u hem: but 1 am ddi g htcd ^ read the verses of 
La Fontaine 'etc" 0thC " *** kD ° WU by thc namca of M °l^rc, Poisson. 

“No y reM kn<>w ' vhat idea occurred to me this evening. Aramis?” 
have^so man"" " " a8 ' ' “ ld ** ablc to «. you 

Lo^XJ*”' id “ ° CCUrred ‘° th3t th ' tru ' Kin g of France U not 

the^yes *' * “ d Arami8 invol untarily, looking the musketeer full in 
No, it is Monsieur Fouquet.” 

;^ a “' S L brea ' bcd a g ain - and smiled. "Ah! you are like all the rest 

iS,° U orettv e nh' d “ 1 „ W ° Uld Wa K“ thaI « — M Collier. who tuTed 
“Quite trSt” HC C ° me8 ° f H mC3n racc * docs Colbert.” 

“When I think, too.” added the Bishop "that that :n . 

your minister within four months, and Slat you ^ ^ him ** 
blindly as you did Richelieu or Mazarin_” * **** ** 

"Wii a tJ°rH rVe M F ™^'' said d’Artagnan. 

4 tb'sd'frerence. though, that M. Fouquet is not M. Colbert” 

Ml O, r^/lection^and^thern^a'tnoiTieot 0 afte^he^dded^-Wh't 
tell me that M Colbert will be minister in lour mon^,?^ 7 d<> y ° U 
Because M. Fouquet will have ceased to be so ” renli^H Ar • 

-2^".“- you “” n? -“ id ' Arimi -- 

zP y o?°z%zz't- 

a ™ d — J by it. "Why did"', dus'uat 

fo™eV:"pi5 a on,°we^ ^3 and Arami,’, 

humouring the King.” 8 arous «l- It is done with the object of 

2®^ ruining himseif?” 

Yes, by ruining himself for the King.” 

-xt 8in g u,ar calculation that ” 6 

Necessity." 

^1 don’t see that, dear Aramis.” 

Do you not? Have you not remarked M. Colbert's daily leasing 
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antagonism, and that he is doing his utmost to drive the King to get 
rid of the Surintendant?” 

“One must be blind not to see it." 

"And that a cabal is formed against M. Fouquet?" 

"That is well known." . 

“What likelihood is there that the King would join a party formed 
against a man who will have spent everything he had to please him? 

“True, true." said d'Artagnan slowly, hardly convinced, yet curious 
to broach another phase of the conversation. "There are follies and 
follies." he resumed, “and 1 do not like those you are committing. 

“What do you allude to?" ... . , . 

D’Artagnan went up to his friend, took hold of both his hands, ana 

looking him full in the eyes, said, “Aramis, do you still care for me a 
very little?” 

“What a question to ask!” - 

“Very good. One favour then. Why did you take some patterns or 

the King's costumes at Percerin’s?” . 

“Come with me and ask poor Lebrun, who has been working upon 

them for the last two days and two nights * _. 

“Aramis. that may be the truth for anybody else, but for me 
“Upon rav word. d’Artaenan. you astonish me! 

“Be a little considerate for me. Tell me the exart 
not like anything disagreeable to happen to me. would you? 

"My dear friend, you are becoming quite,incomprehensible, wnat 

suspicion can you possibly have got hold of? . vou u8C d to 

"I>o vou believe in ray instinctive feelings? formerly, you 
hav^afth in them. Well then, an instinct tells me that you have some 

concealed project on foot." 

“1—a project!” 

“I am convinced of it." 

“What nonsense! . _ ,, that be all mordioux! 

“You are conspiring against M. Colbert. If th 1 *tu 

tdl ra e so at once. I have the instrument in my own hand, an 
pull out the tooth easily enough. disdain which passed across 

and k *a 8 co, on that accorntt;^’^arc“STSJXta, wE«J». 

of the King's costumes. Oh 1 Aran ”®- c undertake, and upon the 

but brothers. Tell me " ha '/ < ’ U u^° 0 ul^m .wear to remain 
word of a d’Artagnan, if I cannot help you, 

De Tam undertaking nothing." said Ara™ 1 ®- enlighten my 

-Aramis, a voice speaks within ^e and swma to B ^ 
darkness; it is a voice which has never yet deceived me. 
you arc conspiring against. 
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“Ynnr^ 1 " 2 ' n XdaiinC(1 the Bisho P 9 pretending to be annoyed 

-wT kT 1 ' D °' ConV,nce mc; lhc Kin 8- 1 repeat.* 

„ . U you help me? said Aramis, smiling ironically 

than hdp you ~ i w,u d ° more than 

“You are mad, d'Artagnan." 

^1 am the wiser of the two, in this matter." 

K,ngr 

«*“• b«« 

bis throne—,f in every idea Vmav ° f P roalratin K ®y«elf before 

will not be the m «!7t J • ^ cntcrtain to-morrow here at Vaux 

Heaven's lightning blast me''w^ere^ etaL 

wUn^iJy of'his'«mh‘‘ga'm *1' P ^“^“them. th! 

don. He took hold Of both Ani!” S l"j the mosI c «m|>lele satisfac- 
Aramis had t n,ed t i™h nd8 ' ’ h0011 th ™ cordially. 

“ he listened to woTdTo^aTe D Aoa"^ ^ “* had blu “ h <^ 
honour; but d'Aninuu. m,£ , a ° i p> "' deceived, did him 

;rc he 8aid - hc r -h"acS a hL h, “ tt a /“ 

ar,illery C ” h,m *”*’ ”" h ^ like, for he snores like a park of 

„ "‘Not the least ^'the^world ’% ^ “ id 

know where!" * H h 8 1118 room to himself, but I don’t 

two associates remlrf hi^ast"usp kk! n "* 10 *h 'k'' !c P arati °o of the 

»A°^a S n hOU,d "- Th ' 4ied Va n L h ih,“ U at? •&£? 

'ha.cel'bl^-^L^^:: , i8 a ; hat t Wha, a lucky 

“• " Y °“ “* » h^" uwm^e 
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“True,” said the musketeer; “this room is above the dome, I think." 
“And 1 did not choose it for a fencing-room, I assure you," added 
the Bishop. “The ceiling of the King's room has all the sweetness and 
calm delights of sleep. Do not forget, therefore, that my flooring is 
merely the covering of his ceiling Good-night, my friends, and in ten 
minutes I shall be fast asleep.” And Aramis accompanied them to the 
door, laughuig quietly all the while. As soon as they were outside, he 
bolted the door hurriedly; closed up the chinks of the windows, and 
then called out. “Monseigneur I—monseigneur I” Philippe made his 
appearance from the alcove, as he pushed aside a sliding panel placed 

behind the bed. . ., 

“M. d'Artagnan entertains a great many suspicions, it seems, he said. 

“Ah!—you recognise M. d’Artagnan, then?" 

“Before you called him by his name, even." 

“He is your captain of musketeers." 

“He is very devoted to me,” replied Philippe, laying a stress upon 
the personal pronoun. 

“As faithful as a dog; but he bites sometimes. If d’Artagnan docs 
not recognise you before the other has disappeared, rely upon d Artag- 
nan to the end of the world; for, in that case, if he has seen nothing, he 
will keep his fidelity. If he sees, when it is too late—he is a Gascon, 
and will never admit that he has been deceived." 

"I thought so. What are we to do, now?" , 

“You will go and take up your post at our place of observation, and 

watch the moment of the King’s retiring to rest, so a, to learn how that 
ceremony is performed.” 

“Very good. Where shall I place myself r ««tfinn 

“Sit down on this folding-chair. I am going to pu>h asideia portion 

of the flooring; you will look through the opening. whi<^ ahsw^to 

one of the false windows made in the dome of the King s p 

^“Yes.” said Philippe, starting as at the sight of an enemy, I 
the King!" 

“What is he doing?” _ . • - 

“He seems to wish some man to sit down close to him. 

“M. Fouquet?" 

“No, no; wait a moment-” 

:^ k mU h wh°om £? ETS2 -“down in his presence is 
M We'have seen that Louis XIV h * d 

had arrived. The conversation began ha / cV er done; 

f, C wa r fr n r g ue ,0 rh h e7i^r- 0 a« , ^ne' g wto his subject. “Colbert,” said he, 

The° huendant. overcome with delight, for he feared he should be 
dismissed, refused the unprecedented honour. 
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"Does he accept?” said Aramis. 

“No, he remains standing.” 

“Let us listen then ” And the future King and the future Pope 
listened eagerly to the simple mortals whom they held under their 
feet, ready to crush them if they had liked. 

“Colbert,” said the King, “you have annoyed me exceedingly to¬ 
day." 

“I know it, sire." 

“Very good; 1 like that answer. Yes, you knew it, and there was 
courage in having done it.” 

“I ran the risk of displeasing your Majesty, but 1 risked also con¬ 
cealing what were your true interests from you.” 

"WhatI you were afraid of something on my account?” 

“1 was, sire, even if it were of nothing more than an indigestion,” 
said Colbert; “for people do not give their sovereigns such banquets 
as the one of to-day, except it be to stifle them under the weight of good 
living.” Colbert waited the effect which this coarse jest would produce 
upon the King; and Louis XIV, who was the vainest and most fas¬ 
tidiously delicate man in his kingdom, forgave Colbert the joke. 

“The truth is,” he said, “that M. Fouquet has given me too good a 
meal. Tell me, Colbert, where does he get all the money required for 
this enormous expenditure,—can you tell?” 

“Yes, I do know, sire.” 

“M. Fouquet, therefore, is rich—very rich, and I suppose every man 
knows he is so.” 

"Every one, sire—the living as well as the dead." 

“What does that mean, Monsieur Colbert?” 

“The living are witnesses of M. Foucjuet’s wealth,—they admire and 
applaud the result produced; but the dead, wiser and better informed 
than we are, know how that wealth was obtained—and they rise up in 
accusation.” 


“If the dead therefore were to speak 
“They do speak sometimes, sire—read." 

“Ah!” murmured Aramis, in the Prince’s ear, who, close beside him 
listened without losing a syllable, “since you are placed here, mon- 
seigneur, in order to learn your vocation of a king, listen to a piece of 
mfamv of a nature truly royal. You are about to be a witness of one 
ot those scenes which the foul fiend alone can conceive and execute. 
Listen attentively: you will find your advantage in it." 

Thz Prince redoubled his attention, and saw Louis XTV take from 
Colbert s hand a lettet which the latter held out to him 
"The late Cardinal’s handwriting,” said the King 
"Your Majesty has an excellent memory,” replied Colbert, bowing 
it is an immense advantage for a King who is destined for hard work 
to recognise handwritings at the first glance.” 

krn^nmTh 8 M ^ nni lertcr - an <*. a® its contents are already 
known to the reader, in consequence of the misunderstanding between 
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Madame de Chevreuse and Aramis, nothing further would be learned 
if we stated them here again. 

“1 do not quite understand,” said the King, greatly interested. 

“Your Majesty has not yet acquired the habit of going through the 
public accounts ” 

"1 see that it refers to money which had been given to M. Fouquet." 

“Thirteen millions A tolerably good sum.” 

“Yes Well, and these thirteen millions are wanting to balance the 
total of the accounts That is what 1 do not very well understand. 
How is this deficit possible?” 

“Possible, 1 do not say; but there is no doubt about the fact that it 
reallv is so ” 

“You say that these thirteen millions are found to be wanting in 
the accounts?” 

“1 do not say so, but the registry does.” 

“And this letter of M Ma/arin indicates the employment of the 
sum, and the name of the person with whom it was deposited?" 

"As your Majesty can judge for yourself.” 

“Yes; and the result is, then, that M. Fouquet has not yet restored 
the thirteen millions." 


"That results from the accounts, certainly, sire." 

“Well, and consequently-” 

“Well, sire, in that case, inasmuch as M. Fouquet has not yet given 
back the thirteen millions, he must have appropriated them to his own 
purposes; and with those thirteen millions one could incur four times 
and a little more as much expense, and make four times as great a 
display, as your Maiestv was able to do at Fontainebleau, where we 
only spent three millions altogether, if you rerarralter.” 

"Are you aware what is the natural consequence of all this, Monsieur 
Colbert?” said the King, after a few minutes’ reflection. 

“No, sire, 1 do not know.” 

“Well. then, the fact of the appropriation of the thirteen millions, 
if it can be proved-” 

“But it is so already." m 

"1 mean, if it were to be declared and certified, Monsieur LolDOT. 


“I think it will be to-morrow, if your Majesty- 

"Were we not under M. Fouquet’s roof, you were going to say, 
perhaps." replied the King, with something of nobleness in his manner. 
“The King is in his own palace wherever he may be, and especially 

in houses which his own money has paid for " „ t „ntivelv 

Louis XIV at last raised his eyes, and finding Colbert attenti J 

waiting for his next remark, said, hastily changing th « conversatio^ 

“Monsieur Colbert, I perceive it is getting very late, and I sha 

retire to bed Bv to-morrow morning I shall have made i U P."?*' he 

“Very good sire." returned Colbert, greatly incensed, although he 

restrained himself in the presence of the King with a 

The King made a gesture of adieu, and Colbert witnare 
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respectful bow. "My attendants,” cried the King; and. as they entered 
the apartment. Philippe was about to quit his post of observation. 

“A moment longer,” said Aramis to him, wirh his accustomed 
gentleness of manner, “what has just now taken place is only a detail, 
and to-morrow we shall have no occasion to think anything more about 
it; but the ceremony of the King’s retiring to rest, the etiquette 
observed in addressing the King, that indeed is of the greatest import¬ 
ance. Learn, sire, and study well how you ought to go to bed of a night. 
Look! look!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


COLBERT 

History will tell us. or rather history has told us. of the various event* 
of the following day, of the splendid ftites given by the Surintendant 
to his sovereign There was nothing but amusement and delight 
allowed to prevail throughout the whole of the following day; there 
was a promenade, a banquet, a comedy to be acted 

The evening came The King had expressed a wish not to walk in the 
park until after cards in the evening In the interval between supper 
and the promenade, cards and dice were introduced The King won 
a thousand pistoles, and, having won them, put them in his pocket, and 
then rose, saying. “And now, gentlemen, to the park.” He found the 
ladies of the court already there. The King, we have before observed, 
had won a thousand pistoles and had put them in his pocket; but M. 
Fouquet had somehow contrived to lose ten thousand, so that among 
the courtiers there was still left a hundred and ninety thousand franc* 
profit to divide, a circumstance which made the countenances of the 
courtiers and the officers of the King’s household the most joyous 
countenances in the world. It was not the same, however, with the 
K.mgs face; for, notwithstanding his success at play, to which he was 
y no means insensible, there still remained a slight shade of coldness 
Lolbert was waiting for or upon him at the corner of one of the avenues- 

^r pr ° bh, l ffa rv h - in con * c <\"' n ‘' of a rendezvous 
which had been given him by the King, as Louis XIV. who had avoided 

ha ? secm ? d *° avo,d him - suddenly made him a sign, and 
hA K UCk '" lo L ,he dc P lhs of ,h ^ park together But La Vallifcre 
sh^’haH d T-a u he K ‘ J ng8 S ,oom y as P ect and kindling glances; 
ine hi hisT 3 ^ ,h ' 9: and> a9 " othin K wh ' ch hidden or smoulder- 
hh ren "“V"Penetrable to her affection, she understood that 

is repressed wrath menaced some one: she prepared to withstand 

and —cede like angel 7m"cy 

£-='•’ txan, tfssc 
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of mind, the King interpreted unfavourably. Then as they were alone, 
or nearly alone, inasmuch as Col ben, as soon as he perceived the young 
girl approaching, had stopped and drawn back a dozen paces—the 
King advanced towards La Vallifcre and took her by the hand: 
“Mademoiselle,” he said to her, “should I be guilty of an indiscretion 
if 1 were to inquire if you are indisposed? for you seem to breathe as if 
you were oppressed by some secret cause of uneasiness, and your eyes 
are filled with tears.” 

“Oh! sire, if 1 be indeed so, and if my eyes are indeed full of tears, 
I am sorrowful only at the sadness which seems to oppress your 
Majesty.” 

“My sadness? You are mistaken, mademoiselle; no, it is not sadness 
I experience.” 

“What is it then, sire?" 

“Humiliation.” m 

“Humiliation? oh! sire, what a word for you to use. 

"I mean, mademoiselle, that whatever 1 may happen to be, no one 
else ought to be the master. Well, then, look around you on every side, 
and judge whether I am not eclipsed—I, the King of France-before 
the king of these wide domains. Oh!” he continued, clenching 
hands and teeth, “when I think that this king-" 

“Well, sire?” said Louise terrified. 

“—That this king is a faithless, unworthy servant, who becomes 
proud and self-sufficient with property which belongs to me, and which 
he has stolen. And, therefore, am I about to change this impudent 
minister’s fete into a sorrow and mourning, of which the nymph 
Vaux, as the poets say, shall not soon lose the remembrance. 

Oh I your Majesty 
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Uni your majesty- , 

“Well, mademoiselle, are you about to take M. Fouquet s part 

said Louis impatiently. . . , Your 

“No, sire; I will only ask whether you are well informed. Y 

Majesty has more than once learned the value of accusations 

^LouiTxiV made a sign for Colbert to approach. “Speak, Monsieur 
Colbert " said the young Prince, “for 1 almost believe that Madem 
oisclle de la Vallifcre has need of your assurance before she aj P u J 
faith int he King’s word. Tell mademoiselle what M. Fouquet ha don ; 
and you, mademoiselle, will perhaps have the kindness to listen. 

W Whydid Louis XIV insist upon it in such a“ al 

reason-his heart was not at rest; his .™ d "°\onuoul J intrigue 

vinced- he imagined there was some dark, hidden, t . £ t 

beneath these thirteen million, of francs; and he wished mat 
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“Speak, monsieur,” said La Valli6re to Colbert, who had advanced; 
“speak, since the King wishes me to listen to you Tell me, what is 
the crime with which M. Fouquet is charged?" 

“Oh I not very heinous, mademoiselle,” he returned; “a simple 
abuse of confidence.” 

“Speak, speak, Colbert; and when you shall have related it, leave 
us, and go and inform M. d’Artagnan that 1 have certain orders to 
give him.” 

“M. d’Artagnan, sire!” exclaimed La Vallidre; "hut why send for 
M. d'Artagnan? 1 entreat you to tell me?" 

“ Pardieu! in order to arrest this haughty, arrogant Titan, who, true 
to his menace, threatens to scale my heaven.” 

"Arrest M. Fouquet, do you say}" 

“AhI does that surprise you?” 

“In his own house?” 

“Why not? If he be guilty, he is guilty in his own house as anywhere 
else." 

"M. Fouquet, who at this moment is ruining himself for his 
sovereign.” 

In plain truth, mademoiselle, it seems as if you were defending this 
traitor.” * 


Colbert began to chuckle silently. The King turned round at the 
sound of this suppressed mirth. 

"Sire,” said La ValliSre, "it is not M. Fouquet 1 am defending- 
it is yourself.” s 

“Mel you defend me!” 

“Sire, you would be dishonouring yourself, if you were to give such 
an order.” ° 

“Dishonour myself!” murmured the King, turning pale with anger. 

you ^a” lrUt ^’ ma<1 emoiselle, you show a strange persistence in what 

„ 7L! 1° 80, ®, ire ’ m y onl y motive is that of serving your Majesty.” 

m? ^ f f. ir1 ’ “ for 1 risk, I lould sacrhL 

my very life, without the slightest reserve." 

rirS bCrt TT* 1 ^ nclincd to grumble and complain. La Vallifcre. that 

1 iphtnin r ° Und UP ° D him ’ 3nd W ' th 3 g lance 
the Kina 8 ;r P ° S M u l CC Up ° n hira - “Monsieur.” she said, “when 

who belongto W me’ whclhcr * “ doin S so -*? c d °« either myself or those 

to confer f 1 havc nothin g to “Y* but were the King 

Lull'd? ht n t.-' ,th " UP ° n mC ° r minC ' aDd “ b ' «“> *»<%, I 

■th“a B , U l' mad ' moisd1 '’" MW ventured ,o « T . 

renlri iTvaS WC ^ 'T him ' bm “ ch in a din"'"' manner." 

Kinp ' i n ~ such an acccnt ^ the heart of the young 

whole world s T lovc him <° deeply, ,hI, thf 

whole world u aware of it; so purely, that the King himself doe, not 
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doubt my affection He is my king and my master; I am the humblest 
of his servants But he who touches his honour touches my life. There¬ 
fore, I repeat. th.n they dishonour the King who advise him to arrest 
M. Fouquet under his own roof.” 

Colbert hung down his head, for he felt that the King had abandoned 
him However, as he hent his head, he murmured, “Mademoiselle, I 
have only one word 10 say.” 

“Do not say it. then, monsieur; for I would not listen to it. Besides, 
what could you have to tell me? That M Fouquet has been guilty of 
certain crimes? I know he has. because the King has said so; and from 
the moment the King said '1 think so,’ 1 have no occasion for other 
lips to say. 'I affirm it.’ But, were M. Fouquet the vilest of men, 1 
should say aloud. M Fouquet's person is sacred to the King because 
he is the King's host Were this house a den of thieves, were Vaux a 
cave of coiners or robbers, his home is sacred, his palace is inviolable, 
since his wife is living in it; and that is an asylum which even execu¬ 
tioners would not dare to violate.' ” _. 

La Valli^re paired and was silent. In spite of himself, the King 
could not but admire her; he was overpowered by the passionate energy 
of her voice; bv the nobleness of the cause she advocated. Colbert 
yielded, overcome by the inequality of the struggle At last, the King 
breathed again more freely, shook his head, and held out his band to 
La Vallidre "Mademoiselle.” he said gently, “why do 7 ou 
against me? Do you know what this wretched fellow will do, if 1 give 

him time to breathe again?” 

“Is he not a prey which will always be within your grasp«* 

“And if he escapes, and takes to flight?” exclaimed Colbert. 

“Well, monsieur, it will always remain on record, to the K g 
eternal honour, that he allowed M Fouquet to flee; and the more gud y 
he may have been, the greater will the King’s honoured glory appear, 
when compared with such misery and such shame. 

Louis kissed La Valli^re’s hand, as he knelt before her. 

“1 am lost.” thought Colbert; then suddenly his face brightened up 

again. “Oh I no. no. not yet,” he said to himself. 

-And while the King, protected from observation by the tbic 
of an enormous l„ne. pressed La Valliire to h» ">tb 

ardour of ineffable affection. Colbert tranquilly lookedI among 
papers in his pocket-book, and drew out of ,« a^ paper MdeAmV* 
Form of a lettir. slightly yellow, perhaps. ”*«*£"*£ £ c n 
very precious, since the Intendant smiled which the young 

ben, l look full of hatred upon the cha ^; i ^Xch P w ;^ r C cvca l c /for f 
girl and the King formed together—a group wh h 

moment, as the light of the approaching tore e "Leave me, 

noticed the light reflected upon La Vallitre s white dress. Lea 

Louise.” he said “for some one ts coming^ . - cied Colbert. 

"Mademoiselle, mademoiselle, some one is coming, 

to e:.pedite the young girl’s departure. 
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Louise disappeared rapidly among the trees; and then, as the King, 
who had been on his knees before the young girl, was rising from his 
humble posture. Col ben exclaimed, "Ah I Mademoiselle dc la Valli£re 
has let something fall.” 

“What is it?” inquired the King. 

"A paper—a letter—something white; look there, sire.” 

The King stooped down immediately, and picked up the letter, 
crumpling it in his hand as he did so; and at the same moment the 
torches arrived, inundating the darkness of the scene with a Hood of 
light as bright as day. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


JEALOUSY 

The torches we have just referred to. the eager attention which 
every one displayed, and the new ovation paid to the King by Fouquet, 
arrived in time to suspend the effect of a resolution which La Valliire 
had already considerably shaken in Louis XI Vs heart He looked at 
rouquet with a feeling almost of gratitude for having given La Valliire 
an opportunity of showing herself so generously disposed, so powerful 
in the influence she exercised over his heart. The moment of the 
last and greatest display had arrived Hardly had Fouquet conducted 
the King towards the chateau, than a mass of fire burst from the 
dome of Vaux, with a prodigious uproar, pouring a flood of dazzling 

00 S ' dc ; \ nd ,llurainin g the remotest corners of the 

g rdens. The fireworks began. Colbert, at twenty paces from the King, 

nh^r 9Urr ° unded ^d feted by the owner of Vaux. seemed, by the 

reiT l^ufs W, enC f C k 8 £ l0 u my thou K hts ’ 10 do his utmost to 

alrMdv^in^hiif 116 ^ 1 ' 011 ’ ™ a 6 nificcn <* of the spectacle was 

waroli^henoim nfT?^ 100 Ca9 ‘ y d ' vcrtin S Suddenly, just as Louis 
was on the pomt of holding it out to Fouquet. he perceived in his hand 

£T/h’ Wh Jf hl 38 hc £ liev ^ I- Valli£re haJ dropped at his f«t 
p • . hurried away. The still stronger magnet of love drew the 

Hght whkh" incrrTr 18 ^ SOUVC 1 nir . of hi * id °h and. by the brilliant 

,n " eased 1 momentarily in beautv. and drew from the 

the S le^er which ° Ud c * daraation9 of admiration, the King read 
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the religion of hospitality, all were forgotten. In the bitter pang which 
wrung nis heart, he, too weak to hide his feelings, was almost on 
the point of uttering a cry of alarm, and calling his guards to gather 
round him. This letter which Colbert had thrown down at the King’s 
feet was the same that had disappeared long ago at Fontainebleau, 
after the one attempt which Fouquet had made upon La Vaili£res 
heart. Fouquet saw the King's pallor, and was far from guessing the 
evil; Colbert saw the King’s anger, and rejoiced inwardly at the ap¬ 
proach of the storm. Fouquet's voice drew the Prince from his wrathful 
reverie. 

“What is the matter, sire?” inquired the Surintendant, with an 
expression of graceful interest. „ 

Louis made a violent effort over himself, as he replied, “Nothing. 
“1 am afraid your Majesty is suffering.” . . 

“I am suffering, and have already told you so, monsieur; but it is 

nothing.” rue u 

And the King, without waiting for the termination of the tireworKs, 

turned towards the chateau. Fouquet accompanied him, and the whole 

court followed after them, leaving the remains of the fireworks burning 

for their own amusement. The Surintendant endeavoured again to 

question Louis XIV, but could not succeed in obtaining a reply, ric 

imagined there had been some misunderstanding between Louis ana 

La ValliSre in the park, which had resulted in a slight quarrel; and tha 

the King, who was not ordinarily sulky by disposition, but completely 

absorbed by his passion for La Valli6re, had taken a dislike to every 

one because his mistress had shown herself offended with him._Th 

idea was sufficient to console him; he had even a friendly and kin y 

smile for the young King, when the latter wished him g 

This, however, was not all the King had to submit to, e w | 

to undergo the usual ceremony, which on that evening.was ma 

by the closest adherence to the strictest etiquette. The: next day 

the one fixed for the departure; it was but proper that the ^ ^ 

should thank their host, and should show him a little a 

return for the expenditure of his twelve miUions^ The J ® M 

approaching to amiability, which the King could find «Monsieur 

Fouquet, as he took leave of him. was in these words, Monsie 
Fouquet, you shall hear from me. Be good enough to desire M 

d ’» a e D SZSiSSi XIII. who had so 

his feelings, boiled in his veins; and he perfealy r«dy i p 
Fouquet's throat cut. with the 6 ame readme^ indeed. <»s 0, p hc 
decessor had caused the assassination of Martchal tl An ^ q{ ^ 
disguised the terrible resolution he had A icalin a coups d’Hat. 

royal smiles, which are the .S T^uis shuddered through- 

Fouquet took the King s hand a*\ d k'ssed >t, his hand ^ 

out his whole frame, but aUowed M. F q royal order 

his lips. Five minutes afterwards, d Artagnan, to wn 
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had been communicated, entered Louis XIV’s apartment. Aramis and 
Philippe were in theirs, still eagerly attentive, and still listening with 
all their ears. The King did not even give the captain of the muske¬ 
teers time to approach his arm-chair, but ran forward to meet him. 
“Take care,” he exclaimed, “that no one enters here.” 

“Very good, sire," replied the captain, whose glance had for a long 
time past analysed the ravages on the King's countenance. He gave 
the necessary orders at the door; but, returning to the King, he said, 
“Is there something fresh the matter, your majesty?" 

"How many men have you here?” inquired the King, without 
making any other reply to the question addressed to him. 

“What for, sire?" 

“How many men have you, I say?” repeated the King, stamping 
upon the ground with his foot. r b 

“I have the musketeers.” 

Well; and what others?" 

Twenty guards and thirteen Swiss." 

How many men will be required to-” 

To do what, sire?” replied the musketeer, opening his large, calm 

“To arrest M. Fouquet." 

fonh Art3gnan fdl baCk 3 StCP ‘ * T ° arrCSl M ‘ Fou <l ue t!" he burst 

I?’" Kin g; “ do not make his arrest a public affair " 

That will be more difficult.” F 

bvl^ ° f M; F ?. u£ * uet ’ untU 1 8haU have made up my mind 
Dy to-morrow morning.” v 1 

“That shall be done, sire." 

now^rr;o m the moming ' for funw °' d ^ ^ 


which young men regard rhnt ^ abhorrent hate with 

of love. y -That manXll flS? 0 1 o w T f * H in lifc ' who s,i11 

ruin which my aneer shall W £ en P^P 1 * ,ook a * the utter 

a. loan f aofIndeed ^teTthfn'he^Th' f ° r « dt ° es¬ 
capable of mast e ring his emotion, ^ ^ 
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blow of his fist a small table placed close to his bedside, and in the 
bitterness of feeling from which he was suffering, almost weeping, 
and half-suffocated by his passion, he threw himself on his bed, dressed 
as he was, and hit the sheets in the extremity of his passion, trying to 
find repose of body at least there The bed creaked beneath his weight, 
and with the exception of a few broken sounds, which escaped from 
his overburdened chest, absolute silence soon reigned in the chamber 
of Morpheus. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


HIGH TREASON 


The ungovernable fury which took possession of the King at the 
sight and at the perusal of Fouquei's letter to La Valliere by degrees 
subsided into a feeling of pain and extreme weariness Morpheus, the 
tutelary deity of the apartment, towards whom Louis raised his eyes, 
wearied by his anger and reddened by his tears, showered down upon 
him the sleep-inducing poppies with which his hands were filled; so 
that the King gently closed his eyes and fell asleep Then it seemed 
to him. as it often happens in that first sleep, so light and gentle, 
which raises the body above the couch, the soul above the carth . 
it seemed to him. we say, as if the god Morpheus, painted on the 
ceiling, looked at him with eyes resembling human eyes, that some¬ 
thing shone brightly, and moved to and fro in the dome above tne 
sleeper, that the crowd of terrible dreams which thronged together in 
his brain, and which we interrupted for a moment, half revea ca a 
human face, with a hand resting against the mouth, and in an■ attitud 
of deep and absorbed meditation. And strange enough too th^ man 
bore so wonderful a resemblance to the King himself that Lows 
fancied he was looking at his own face reflected in a mirror, with 
exception* however, that the face was saddened by -.feeling of the 
profoundent pity Then it seemed to him as if the dome graduaUy 
retired, escaping from his gaze, and that the figures 
painted bv Lebrun became darker and darker as the• d.sta 
more and more remote A gentle, easy movement « reggae ^ 
hv which a vessel plunges beneath the waves, had succeed^ 
immovahl^ness of L & Doub.le*. Kin* ™ ^ 

this dream the crown of gold, which fa9te ?™ th * whjch jt gained 
seemed to recede from his vision just as the dome. ^ itfl 

suspended had done, so that the winged genius "h'ch. 
hands, supported the crown, -med though vainly so. toot 

the King, who was fast disappearing from it The ‘ hallucina- 

with his eves open, could not resist >he deceptmn of tin* cruel D 
tion At last, as the light of the royal chamber fadedla way^ ^ 

ness and gloom something cold g 00 7^1 go id n or velvet 

nature seemed to infect the air. No paintings, n g 
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hangings, were visible any longer, nothing but w^lls of a dull grey 
colour, which the increasing gloom made darker every moment. And 
yet the bed still continued to descend, and after a minute, which 
seemed in its duration almost an age to the King, it reached a stratum 
of air, black and still as death, and then it stopped The King could 
no longer see the light in his room, except as from the bottom of a 
well we can see the light of day. “1 am under the influence of a terrible 
dream,” he thought. “It is time to awaken from it Come! let me 
wake up.” 

But when he said, "Come, come! wake up.” he perceived that not 
only was he already awake, but still more, that hr had his eves open 
also; he then looked all round him. On his right hand and on his left 
two armed men stood silently, each wrapped in a huge cloak and the 
face covered with a mask; one of them held a small lamp in his hand 
whose glimmering light revealed the saddest picture a Kmg could look 
Lou.s could not help saying to himself that h.s dream still 
lasted, and that all he had to do to cause it to disappear was to move 

himVr.|f 3 ° f t0 V 8 ? mcthin g alo “ d: hc from h.s bed. and found 

^T™n UP h D u h M d t m P* m ° 1St gr ° Und Thcn ’ addrc!iS, ng himself to 
the man who held the lamp in his hand, he said,— 6 

What is this monsieur, and what is the meaning of this jest?” 

•he‘lantern )e,t ' rt ' P " Cd “ 3 “”<* V °« ** —*5 figure' i“, ? he.d 

a t Zuhe y da t b t ' 1 s °"fnaln M - “log, P-d, 

u^ufficien b "‘ on ^” Mid thc ^ *« 

was a man of huge stature and vast circumf 8 
erect and motionless as a block of'marble “Wdl"” 

stamping his foot. “ you do nol answer r . addcd *e Kmg. 

«"« in a 

arms wl“ ^ hi. 

iff™ flight of the lamp which the 

the damp walls which glistened ’ a a f^ d pcrtc,vc no 'hing but 

of ^oT“ uh ;° h ' *« ^ 
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“Will you be good enough to follow us?” 

He shook his head, and said: “It seems I have fallen into the hands 
of a couple of assassins. Move on, then." 

"Come.” replied the figure with the lamp, with a kind of respect 
in his manner, and leading his prisoner towards a carriage which 
seemed to be waiting 

“Get in," said the same man, opening the carriage door, and letting 
down the step The carriage set 08 immediately at a quick trot, 
turned into the road to Paris, and in the forest of Senart found a relay 
of horses fastened to trees in the same manner as the first horses had 
been, and without a postilion. The man on the box changed the horses, 
and continued to follow the road towards Paris with the same rapidity, 
and entered the city about three o’clock in the morning. The carriage 
proceeded along the Faubourg Sainte-Antoine, and, after having called 
out to the sentinel, “by the King’s order,” the driver conducted the 
horses into the circular enclosure of the Bastille, looking out upon the 
courtyard, called La Cour du Gouvernement. There the horses drew 
up, reeking with sweat, at the flight of steps, and a sergeant of the 
guard ran forward “Go and wake the governor,” said the coachman, 

in a voice of thunder. , 

With the exception of this voice, which might have been heard at 
the entrance of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, everything ren )a»ned as 
calm in the carriage as in the prison Ten minutes afterwards, M. ae 
Baisemeaux appeared in his dressing-gown on the threshold of the 
door “Whai is the matter now?” he asked, ‘and whom have you 

brought me there?” , .. rtr 

The man with the lantern opened the carnage door, and said two or 

three words to the one who acted as driver, who immediately got down 

from his seat, took up a short musket which he kept under his feet, ana 

place its muzzle on the prisoner’s chest. .. 

F "And fire at once if he speaks I” added aloud the man who alighted 

fr 0 "Verv C eoJ)d!” 8 replied his companion, without anv other remark. 

With this recommendation, the person who had accompanied 
King in the carriage ascended the flight of steps at the top of which 
the governor was awaiting him. "Monsieur d’Herblayl said the 

lat "HushI” said Aramis. "Let us go into your room." 

"Good Heavens! what brings you here at this' . licd 

"A mistake, my dear Monsieur de Baisemeaux AnmMrcp 
quietly “It appears that you were quite right the oth 7- 
"What about?” inquired the governor w 

"About the order of release, my dear mend. „ y ^ 

"Tell me what you mean, monsieur—no, monseigneur, 

governor, almost suffocated by surprise and terror. Baisemeaux, 

"It is a very simple affair; you remember, dear M. ae 

that an order of release was sent to you. 
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"Yes, for Marchiali.” 

“Very goodl we both thought that it was for Marchiali.” 

"Certainly; you will recollect, however, that 1 would not believe it, 
but that you compelled me.” 

“Oh I Baisemeaux, my good fellow, what a word to make use of I — 
strongly recommended, that was all.” 

“Strongly recommended, yes; strongly recommended to give him 
up to you: and that you carried him off with you in your cariiage." 

“Well, my dear Monsieur de Baisemeaux, it was a mistake; it was 
discovered at the ministry, so that I now bring you an order from the 
King to set at liberty—Seldon, that poor Scotch fellow, you know." 
“SeldonI are you sure this time?” 

“Well-read it yourself,” added Aramis, handing him the order. 
"Why," said Baisemeaux, "this order is the very same that has 
already passed through my hands.” 

“Indeed I" 

“It is the very one I assured you I saw the other evening. Par bleu! 
I recognise it by the blot of ink.” 

“I do not know whether it is that or not; but all I know is, that I 
bring it for you.” 

“But, then, about the other?” 

“What other?” 

“Marchiali?" 

"I have got him here with me.” 

back'again*”* 8 n °* e °° Ugh ^ m '' 1 requirC a Dew ord ' r IO take him 

? UC J; ™y Baisemeaux; you talk like a 

child I Where is the order you received respecting Marchiali?" 

Baisemeaux ran to his iron chest and took it out. Aramis seized 

them° f "fio^H H *° rt “ T f K “ r pieC “' hdd thcm to thc lam P’ and bum 
£?» ex^T*™ 1 * 3 ' ar ' y ° U d °' ng? " Baisemeaux, 

A^ k M'jrK 2“ 

inTShla'll'a "release " alr * S - Y ° U "° l0ng " p0SSCSS ord « i“«ify- 

“I am a lost man I” 

** ld *u e g° vcrnor - completely overcome by terror 
diately*” ' D ° Ugh ’ y °“ S " ; and go and shS, Mmup imme- 

“I should think so, indeed.” 

augseH/th^s oS« °Do yt\ntrsVnd?™ C ’ » 

“You do understand, I see.” said Aramis. “Very good.” 


ru’is 
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Baisemeaux clapped his hands together. “But why, at all events, 
after having taken Marchiali away from me, do you bring him back 
again?” cried the unhappy governor, in a paroxysm of terror and 
completely dumbfounded. 

“For a friend such as you are,” said Aramis.—“for so devoted a 
servant, 1 have no secret;” and he put his mouth close to Baisemeaux's 
ear, as he said in a low tone of voice, “you know the resemblance 

between that unfortunate fellow, and-” 

“And the King?—yes I” 

“Very good, the very first use that Marchiali made of his liberty 

was to persist- Can you guess what?” 

“How is it likely I should guess?” 

“To persist in saying that he was the King of France; to dress him¬ 
self up in clothes like those of the King; and then pretend to assume 
that he was the King himself.” 

“Gracious Heavensl” 

“That is the reason why I have brought him back again, my dear 
friend He is mad. and lets every one see how mad he is.” 

“What is to be done then?" , . 

“That is very simple; let no one hold any communication with him. 
You understand, that when his peculiar style of madness came to the 
King's ears the King, who had pitied his terrible affliction, and saw 
how g h.s kindness of tart had be'en repaid by such H.ack mgrautude, 
became perfectly furious; so that, now—and remember this very 
distinctly^ dear Monsieur de Baisemeaux, for it concerns you most 
closely—solhat there i. now. I repeat, senrence of death pronouncrf 
against all those who may allow him to communicate with any one e 
bS me. or the King himself. You understand. Baisemeaux, sentence 

0i “You need not ask me whether I understand. 

“And now let us go down and conduct this poor deed back 
dungeon again, unless you prefer he should come up here. 

-What would be the good of that? orison-book 

“It would be better, perhaps, to enter his name in th p 

at once.” , . *» 

“Of course: certainly; not a^doubt ot it. 

-In that case have him up.” . d t h c bells to be 

Baisemeaux ordered the drums ^ or(lc r tQ avoid meeting a 

rung, as a warnmg to e «y des Lred to observe a certain mystery, 
prisoner, about whom it was des |Q fake , he prisoner from 

Then, when the passages wcrc fr * C ’ f • hfu , to ,he directions which 
the carriage, at whose breast, P . .. j “Ah I is that you, 

bad been given him. still kept h.s musket levelled Ah >" . ^\ he 

criedc King 

King “Very good. very by Porthos. who 

get out of the carriage, he I Aramis who again resumed his, U P 

gad not taken off his mask, and Aramis. who again 
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the stairs, to the second Bertaudi£re, and opened the door of the 
room in which Philippe for six long years had bemoaned his existence. 
The King entered into the cell without pronouncing a single word; 
he was pale and haggard Baisemeaux shut the door upon him, turned 
the key twice in the lock, and then returned to A ram is “It is quite 
true, he said in a low tone, “that he has a rather strong resemblance 
to the King; but still, less so than you said.” 

“So that,” said Aramis, “you would not have been deceived by the 
substitution of the one for the other?" 

“What a question!” 

“You are a most valuable fellow, Baisemeaux,” said Aramis; "and 
now, set Seldon free ” 

one?”’ yCS ’ 1 Wa8 8 ° ing t0 f ° rgCt that ‘ 1 WU1 8 ° 3nd 8 ' VC ° rdcrs at 


“Bah! to-morrow will be time enough." 

To-morrow!’—oh. no. This very minute." 

Well; go of! to your own affairs, 1 shall go away to mine. But it is 
quite understood, is it not?” 

“What is quite understood?” 

frnJPlk r°- ° nC ' S , ° J en,e [ thc P risoner ’ 9 cell, except with an order 
trom the King; an order which I will myself bring." 

“Quite so. Adieu, monseigneur." 

hJ^ rami8 rurn ^ t0 his com P an * on - “Now. Porthos, my good fellow 
back again to Vaux. and as fast as possible." b 

is . li S ht and ea^ enough, when he has faithfully served hi* 
hnr S ’ o’ J n h,ra - say ed his country.” said Porthos "The 

Sasic’s 

-a saa ateasoSs 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE SHADOW OF M. FOUQUET 

assisted by his valrt-deJhambrc to dV?" ^ 

appeared at the entrance of the room DAn^nKa^ d Artagnan 

Produce an e«ec ie, ~ 
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Such is the happy privilege of certain natures, which in that respect 
resemble either thunder or lightning; every one recognises them; but 
their appearance never fails to arouse surprise and astonishment, and 
whenever they occur the impression is always left that the last was the 
loudest or brightest and most violent. “What I M. d'Artagnan?" said 
Fouquet, who had already taken his right arm out of the sleeve of his 
doublet. 

“At your service," replied the musketeer. 

“Come in, my dear M d’Artagnan.” 

“Are you going to bed already?” he said to the Surintendant. 

“Yes; have you anything to say to me?” 

“Nothing, monsieur, nothing at all. You sleep in this room, then? 

“Yes; as you see.” ^ w 

“You have given a most charming fete to the King.” 

"Do you think so?” 

“Oh! beautiful 1” 

"Is the King pleased?” 

“Enchanted.” 

“Did he desire you to say as much to me?” 

“He would not choose so unworthy a messenger, monseigneur. 

“You do not do yourself justice. Monsieur d Artagnan. 

“Is that your bed. there?” 

“Yes; but why do you ask? Are you not satisfied with your 
own?” 


“May I speak frankly to you?” 

“Most assuredly.” 

F^qu« h s e tancd m and'thc n replied. “Will you take my room. Mod- 

sieur d'Artagnan?" . 

“What! deprive you of it, monseigneur? Neveri 

“What am I to do then?” 

“Allow me to share yours with you. « AK , said “you 

Fouquet looked at the musketeer fixedly. Ah! ah! he said, y 

have iust left the King.” ^ 

“AndTlie^ing wishes you to pass the night in my room?” 

' “Com: ei ^mi r t^once that you arrest me,” said the Surintendant 


to the captain. 

“Never!” said the latter. 

“You intend to look after me, then? w 

“Yes, monseigneur, 1 do, upon my honour. . . . so j am to 

■•Upon vour honour!-ah 1 that ,s quire another thing I 

be arrested in my own house.” 

“Do not say such a thing.” 

“On rhr contrary, I will proclaim it aloud. „ 

“K you do l shall be compelled to request you .0 be sdent. 
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“That is quite sufficient. Monsieur d’Artagnan," returned Fouquet, 
in a cold tone of voice. “It is not idly that you have acquired your 
reputation as a man of intelligence and full of resources; but with me 
that is quite superfluous. Let us two come to the point. Grant me a 
service. Why do you arrest me? What have 1 done?** 

“Oh! I know nothing about what you may have done; but I do 
not arrest you—this evening, at least! ” 

“This evening!” said Fouquet, turning pale, “but to-morrow?” 

“It is not to-morrow just yet, raonseigneur. Who can ever answer 
for the morrow? If you are satisfied with what I have done, and have 
somewhat recovered from the shock which I prepared you for as much 
as I possibly could, let us allow the few hours that remain to pass away 
undisturbed. You are harassed, and require to arrange your thoughts; 
I beg you, therefore, to go to sleep, or pretend to go to sleep cither 
on your bed. or in your bed. I shall sleep in this arm-chair; and when 
I fall asleep my rest is so sound that a cannon would not wake me.” 

Fouquet smiled "1 except, however,” continued the musketeer, “the 
case of a door being opened, whether a secret door, or any other; or 
the case of any one going out of or coming into the room For any¬ 
thing like that, my ear is as quick and sensitive as possible. Any 
creaking noise makes me start. It arises. I suppose, from a natural 
antipathy to anything of the kind Move about as much as you like- 
walk up and down in any pan of the room; write, efface, destroy’ 
burn—nothing like that will prevent me from going to sleep, or even 
prevent me from snoring; but do not touch either the key or the handle 
ol the door! for I should start up in a moment, and that would shake 
my nerves terribly.” 

"Monsieur d’Artagnan.” said Fouquet, “you are cenainly the most 
winy and the most courteous man I ever met with; and you will leave 
rne only one reeret; that of having made your acquaintance so late ” 
U Artagnan drew a deep sigh, which seemed to say, “Alas! you have 

P^P* made ,t . to ® f? n ” He t thcn settled himself in his arm-chair, 
whUe Fouquet. half lying on his bed, and leaning on his arm was 

Sndles'h 8 Up ° n h ’ S adV 5 nt K r % In this Way * bo,h thcm - having 
randies burning awaited the first dawn of day; and when Fouquet 

a rr dt ° S,gh t0 ° l0 f dly> d ' Art agnan only snored the louder. Ifot 

ziuZiyr heard tbrou e ho r the vast p* 1 — ^ 

walks' ?tTem n d ^ ° f heard on The g P ^ 

whLrK seemed . to act as an additional soporific for the sleepers- 

musk of T n ? unn $ of th ' wind th ™ u g>> the Tecs, and ,he unceiS 
Still f h fo V a,ns - whose waters fell tumbling into the basins 8 
n<^seTa n nH° n without bein ? disturbed at the slight 

X of hu ~T ,a “ E ra ° mcnt Whil — W-nd 
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CHAPTER XL 


THE MORNING 

The young Prince descended from Aramis’s room, in the same way 
the King had descended from the apartment dedicated to Morpheus. 
The dome gradually and slowly sank down under Aramis’s pressure, 
and Philippe stood beside the royal bed, which had ascended again 
after having deposited its prisoner in the secret depths of the sub¬ 
terranean passage Alone, in the presence of all the luxury which 
surrounded him: alone, in the presence of his power; alone, with the 
pan he was about to be forced to act. Philippe for the first time felt 
his hean and mind and soul expand beneath the influence of a 
thousand varied emotions, which arc the vital throbs of a king's heart. 

“1 am now face to face with my destiny,’* said Philippe, with his 
eyes on fire, and his face lividly white. Is it likely to be more terrifying 
than my captivity has been sad and gloomy? When I am compelled 
to follow out. at every moment, the sovereign power and authority 
I have usurped, shall 1 never cease to listen to the scruples of my 

hc3 rt ? 99 

With these words, Philippe, notwithstanding an instinctive repug¬ 
nance of feeling, and in spue of the shudder of terror, which mastered 
his will, threw himself on the royal bed. and forced his muscles to press 
the still warm place where Louis XIV had lain while he buried * 
burning face in the handkerchief still moistened by his brother • tears. 
With his head thrown back and buried in the soft down of his pillow, 
Philippe perceived above him the CTown of France, suspended, as wc 
have stated, by angels with outspread golden wings. 

Silence, the mortal enemy of restless hearts the ^ 

ambitious minds, shrouded in the thickness of its gloom during- the 
remainder of the night the future Kin* of France, wlio lay there shd- 
tered beneath his stolen crown Towards the morning a sha ^* 
than a bodv. glided into the royal chamber Philippe expected hu 
approach, and neither expressed nor exhibited any surprise. 

"Well. M d'Herblav?”^ he said. 

"Well, sire, all is done.” 

“How?” 

"Exactly as we expected. 

“Did he resist?” . w 

“Terribly! tears and entreaties. 

“And then?” 

“A perfect stupor.” 

“Oh! *at 'last, a complete victory, and absolute silence. 

"Did the governor of the Bastille suspect anything? 

"Notning.” 
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"And M. du Vallon?” asked Philippe, in order to change the con¬ 
versation. 

"He will be presented to you to-day, and confidentially will con¬ 
gratulate you on the danger which that conspirator has made you 
run." 

"What is to be done with him?” 

“With M du Vallon?" 

“Yes; confer a dukedom on him, I suppose." 

At this moment, and in the middle of this idle conversation, under 
the light tone of which the two conspirators concealed their joy and 
pride at their mutual success, Ararnis heard something which made 
him prick up his ears 

“What is that?” said Philippe. 

“The dawn, sire.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, before you retired to bed last night, you probably decided 
to do something this morning at the break of day J 

“Yes 1 told my captain of the musketeers,” replied the young man 
hurriedly, “that I should expea him.” 

“If you told him that, he will certainly be here, for he is a most 
punaual man.” 

“I hear a step in the vestibule." 

“It must be he.” 

"Come, let us begin the attack,” said the young King, resolutely 

d, A B ir tlOUS ' t0 '»* ««■<*. and with 

dArtagnan. would be madness. D Artagnan knows nothing, he has 

nr 0t ^ ng; hc If a h ;*' ,dred mi,C9 fr °m suspeaing our mystery in the 

hi 8 w 11 h degrCC: h A ' C COm f. imo lhis room ‘he fir9 * this morning, 

he wo ,Mrhi, r t K somelhm 8 which has taken place, and whkX 

he wouH think his business to occupy himself about Before we allow 

DArtagnan to penetrate into this room, we must air the room 

scenMn^the wh *° ma 7 7°P Ic “ ,0 il * that thc kccn «t 

Sent persons ” * * * deCeiVC<1 by thc tracc * of J 

But how can I send him away, since I have given him a render 

irapali ' nt " ~ « 53ft 

beJn W i U1 take . carc of that >” repli«l the Bishop, -and in order to 
bcpn. I am going to strike a blow which will completely stupefy om 

Prince, WHed^^ * W ° W ' f ° r ' h “ r hi ™ « door,- added the 

a 
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asleep, and as soon as the dawn illumined with its pale blue light the 
sumptuous cornices of the Surintendant's room, d'Artagnan rose £rom 
his arm-chau, arranged his sword, brushed his coat and hat with his 
sleeve like a private soldier getting ready for inspection. 

“Are you going out?" said Fouquet. 

“Yes. monseigneui Are you?" 

“No, 1 shall remain." 

“You give me your word?" 

“Certainly." 

“Very good besides, my only reason for going out is to try to get 
that reply—you know what I mean?” 

And with these words, pronounced with the most affectionate 
graciousness of rnannci. the capuin took leave of Fouquei in order 
to wait upon the King He was on the point of leaving the room, when 
Fouquet said to him, "One last mark of your kindness." 

“What is it. monseigneur?” 

“M. d'Herblay. lei me see Monsieur d’Herblay." 

“1 am going to try to get him to come to you.” 

D'Artagnan did not think himself so good a prophet. It was written 
that the day would pass away and realise all the predictions that had 
been made in the morning. He had accordingly knocked, as we have 
seen, at the King's door The door opened The captain thought that it 
was the King who had just opened it himself, and this supposition was 
not altogether inadmissable, considering the state of agitation m whicn 
he had left Louis XIV the previous evening; but instead of his royal 
master, whom he was on the point of saluting with the greatest respect, 
he perceived the long, calm features of Aramis So extreme was ms 
surprise 6 that he could" hardly refrain from uttering a loud exclamation. 

^‘Good'morning^ dear d’Artagnan," replied the prelate coldly. 

“You here.” stammered the musketeer. . ftcr 

“His Majesty desires you to report that he is still sleep g, 

having been greatly fatigued during the whole night. Bishop 

“Ah!” said d'Artagnan, who could not understand how the P 

of Vannes who had "been so indifferent a favourite the prev.ous ^n 
ing, had become in half a dozen hours the largest mushroom of fortune 

Wh “A h nd a the e n/* cominueTthe^Tshop.'"^ 8 an 

^esfy.^whicb^o^wiH be^^d'enoligh^auend to forthwith, for it 

order which W „ held o^.o hj^ ^ . 

seemid Z2 

order explained Aramis s presence wi ?' made consider- 

thi9 faV ° Ur eXPlaiDCd ’ ta 
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its tenor, the hardly conceivable assurance with which M. d’Hcrblay 
issued the orders in the King’s name. For d’Artagnan it was quite 
sufficient to have understood something in order to understand every¬ 
thing. He bowed and withdrew a couple of steps, as if he were about 
to leave. 

“1 am going with you,” said the Bishop. 

“Where to?” 

“To M. Fouquet; I wish to be a witness of his delight.'* 

“Ah! Aramis, how you puzzled me just now!” said d’Artagnan again. 

“And you understand now, 1 suppose?” 

"Of course 1 understand,” he said aloud; but then added in a low 
tone to himself, almost hissing the words through his teeth, “No, no, 
I do not understand yet. But it is all the same, for here is the order 
for it.” And then he added, “1 will lead the way, monseigneur,” and 
he conducted Aramis to Fouquet’s apartments. 


CHAPTER XL! 


THE KING’S FRIEND 

Fouquet was waiting with anxiety. When he saw d’Artagnan return 
and when he perceived the Bishop of Vannes behind him, he could 
hardly restrain from his delight; it was fully equal to his previous 
uneasiness. The mere sight of Aramis was a complete compensation 
to the Surintendant for the unhappiness he had undergone in being 
arrested. The prelate was silent and grave; d’Artagnan completely 
bewildered by such an accumulation of events. r 7 

^Well, captain; so you have brought M. d’Herblay to me.” 

And something better still, monseieneur.” 

“What is that?” 

“Liberty.” 

“I am free I” 

“Yes; by the King's order.” 

ASl'“l hi ’ USUal SerCni,y ' tha ‘ hc mi S ht *“™ga, e 

"for°h? n K thank u thc Bishop of Vannes ” pursued d’Artagnan. 
in thl King.” “ * y ° U ° WC thc chaD S c has ^ken place 

at Its^succes'^ F ° U ^ UCt ’ morc humiliated at the service than grateful 

D’Artagnan fancied he perceived that these two men had somethin? 

AramU ' a; hc ’. J herefore * to Fouquet, and then tl 

and’disappeared. 3ttCr W1,h a sli S ht admixture of ironical respect,- 

be^ViT,"^ f h ' '?■ ‘ han F ° U T"’ Khost ‘“Patience had hardl, 
able to wan for that moment, darted towards the door to dose it 


to 
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and then returning to the Bishop, he said, “My dear d’Herblay, I 
think n now high time you should explain to me what has passed, for, 
in plain and honest truth, I do not understand anything ” 

“We will explain all that to you,” said Aramis, sitting down, and 
making Fouquet sn down also. 

“Do you remember those receipts for thirteen millions which M. de 
Ma/arin contrived to get stolen from you?” 

“Yes, of course!” 

"Well, you are already pronounced to be a public robber." 

"Good heavens!” 

"Oh! that is not all. Do you also remember that letter you wrote 
to La Vallidre?” 

"Alas, yes I ” 

"And that proclaims you a traitor and suborner." 

"Why should he have pardoned me. then?” 

“We have not yet arrived at that part of our argument.” 

"You are killing me with impatience, d'Herblay. Am 1 still Surin- 

tendant ?” 

“As long as you like.” . , 

"But what extraordinary empire have you so suddenly acquired 

over his Majesty's mind?” 

“Ah! that is it " 

“You have something particular then, between you? 


“Yes” 

“A secret, perhaps?" 


"Yes, a secret. . , . 

"A secret ol such a nature as to change his Majesty s interests? 

"You are. indeed, a man of superior intelligence, monseigneur, ana 

have made a very accurate guess. I have, in fact, discovered a secret, 

of a nature to change the interests of the King of France , ^ 

"Ah!” said Fouquet. with the reserve of a man who does not wis 


t0 “Do you remember," said the Bishop, casting down his eyes, "the 
birth of Louis XIV?" 

"As it were yesterday." . . . 

"Have vou heard anything. particular respecting his birtn? 

i 

“That 1 'i»^where my secret begins" Aramis thereupon related[ the 
facts recarding the birth of Philippe and the incidents that.took 
during She previous nigh, that ended in the substitution of the watcher. 

and the imprisonment of Louis in the Bastille^ ^dt 

Fououet uttered a thick, smothered cry, as if he had bee 
by some invisible blow, and clasping his head between his clenched 

hands, he murmured : “You did that? 

“Cleverly enough, too; what do you think of it? 

"You dethroned the King? imprisoned him. too? 

"Yes. that has been done." 
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"And such an action has been committed here at Vaux?” 

“Yes, here, at Vaux, in the Chamber of Morpheus It would almost 
seem that it had been built in anticipation of such an act.” 

“And at what time did it occur?” 

“Last night, between twelve and one o’clock." 

Fouquet made a movement as if he were on the point of springing 
upon Aramis. he restrained himself. "At Vaux! under my roof!” 
he said, in a half-strangled voice. 

“I believe so! for it is still your house, and is likely to continue so, 
since M. Colbert cannot rob you of it now.” 

“It was under my roof, then, monsieur, that you committed this 
crime?” 

“This crime!” said Aramis stupefied. 

This abominable crime!” pursued Fouquet, becoming more and 
more excited; “this crime more execrable than an assassination! this 
crime which dishonours my name for ever, and entails upon me the 
horror of posterity!” 

“You are not in your senses, monsieur,” replied Aramis. in an 
irresolute tone of voice; "you are speaking too loudly; take care!” 

“I will call out so loudly that the whole world shall hear me." 

“Monsieur Fouquet take care” 

Fouquet turned round towards the prelate, whom he looked at full 
in the face. “You have dishonoured me.” he said, “in committing so 
loul an act of treason, so heinous a crime upon my guest, upon one 
whowas peacefully reposing beneath my roof. Oh! woe. woe. is me!” 

Woe to the man. raihci. who beneath your root meditated the ruin 
ot your fortune, your life. Do you forget that?” 

“He was my guest mv sovereign ” 

Aramis rose, his eyes literally bloodshot, his mouth trembling con- 
vuisively. “Have I a man out of his senses to deal with,” he said. 

A man who would sooner, oh! far sooner, die. who would kill you 
even, rather than allow you to complete his dishonour ” 7 

Aramis raised his head gently, and a glimmer of hope might be seen 
once more to animate his eyes. “Reflect, monscigncur.” he said 
upon everything we have to expect. As the matter now stands, the 
King is still alive, and his imprisonment saves your life.” 

h,.rV S ’ n rCpIlC< i F ° uquCt ’ ‘‘>' 0U ma Y havc ^en acting on my behalf 
out 1 will not, do not .accept your services. But first of all, I do not 
wish your ruin. You will leave this house.” 

Aramis stifled the exclamation which almost escaped his broken heart 

rnJ- am a H r pUab C to . wards a11 who are dwellers beneath my roof” 
continued Fouquet. with an air of inexpressible majesty; “JouTill 

“You"will h e la " y ” ° St -H th A an hc Wh ° sc ™ ,n >’ ou havc consummated." 
wm be so bd'eve me ” “ * h<>arSC ' P r °P hctic «**; “you 

m ■' I •‘“fP 1 ‘he augury. Monsieur d’Herblay; but nothing shall prevent 
me, nothing shall stop me. You will leave Vaux-you must lLve 
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France; I give you four hours to place yourself out of the King's 
reach.” 

“Four hours?” said Ararais scornfully and incredulously. 

"Upon the word of Fouquet, no one shall follow you before the 
expiration of that time You will therefore have four hours' advance 
of those whom the King may wish to despatch after you.” 

"Four hours!” repeated Aramis. in a thick, smothered voice. 

"It is more than you will need to get on board a vessel and flee to 
Belle-Isle, which 1 give you as a place of refuge." 

"Ah!” murmured Aramis. 

"Belle-Isle is as much mine for you. as Vaux is mine for the Kmg. 
Go, d’Herblay, go! as long as I live, not a hair of your head shall be 

injured ” 

"Thank you," said Aramis, with a cold irony of manner. 

"Go at once then, and give me your hand, before we both hasten 
away; you to save your life, I to save my honour. 

Aramis withdrew from his breast the hand he had concealed there; 
it was stained with blood. He had dug his nails into his flesh, as if in 
punishment for having nursed so many projects, more vain, insensate, 
and fleeting than the life of man himself. Fouquet was horror-stricken, 
and then his heart smote him with pity. He threw open his arms as it 


to embrace him. . ... , ... • h . a 

"I had no arms,” murmured Aramis, as wild and terrible in 

wrath as the shade of Dido. And then, without touching Fouquet 8 
hand, he turned his head aside, and stepped back a pace or two HU 
last word was an imprecation, his last gesture a curse, which ^ blood¬ 
stained hand seemed to invoke, as it sprinkled on ^quet s face a fe 
drops of blood which flowed from his breast. And both of « 

out of the room by the secret staircase which led down to the inner 
counyard. Fouquet ordered his best horses, while Aramis 

g ZI«5' rose'f'rorn'his bXopcned hi* eye*, -a before hi* 

intelligence seemed to be aroused. 

44 \Ve are going off,” said Aramis. 

"Ah!” returned Porthos. in our 

“We shall go mounted, and faster than we n. g 


lives.” 

44 Ah 1 " repeated Porthos. 
“Dress yourself, my friend. 
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And he helped the giant to dress himself, and thrust his gold and 
diamonds into his pocket. Whilst he was thus engaged, a slight noise 
attracted his attention, and on looking up he saw d’Artagnan watching 
them through the half-open door. Aramis started 

“What the devil are you doing there in such an agitated manner?" 
said the musketeer. 

"Hushl” said Porthos. 

"We are going oft on a mission of great importance,” added the 
Bishop. 

“You are very fortunate,” said the musketeer. 

"Oh, dear me!” said Porthos, "1 feel so wearied; I would far sooner 
have been fast asleep But the service of the King-” 

"Have you seen M. Fouquet,” said Aramis to d'Artagnan. 

"Yes, this very minute, in a carriage.” 

“What did he say to you?" 

" ‘Adieu’; nothing more." 

“Was that all?” 


"What else do you think he could say? Am 1 worth anything now, 
since you have all got into such high favour?” 

"Listen,” said Aramis, embracing the musketeer; “your good times 
are returning again. You will have no occasion to be jealous of any 

on a w * 


one. 


“AhI bah!" 

"I predict that something will happen to you to-day which will 
increase your importance more than ever." 

"Really?” 

"You know that I know all the news?" 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Come, Porthos, are you ready? Let us go." 

“I am quite ready, Aramis." 

"Let us embrace d’Artagnan first." 

"Most certainly.” 

"But the horses?" 

"Oh! there is no want of them here. Will you have mine?" 

"No; Porthos has his own stud. So adieu! adieu!” 

The two fugitives mounted their horses beneath the captain of the 
musketeer’s eyes, who held Porthos’s stirrup for him, and gazed after 
them until they were out of sight. 

“On any other occasion," thought the Gascon, "1 should say that 
those gentlemen are making their escape; but in these days politics 
seem so changed that that is what is termed going on a mission. I have 

B n7u JC T-? : le * rac attend to my own affairs, that is quite enough;" 
and he philosophically entered his apartments. 
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CHAPTER XL1I 


SHOWING HOW THE COUNTERSIGN WAS RESPECTED 

AT THE BASTILLE 


FouyUET tore along as fast as his horses could drag him. On his way 
he trembled with horror at the idea of what had just been revealed 

to him 

“What must have been,” he thought, “the youth of those extra¬ 
ordinary men. who. even as age is stealing fast upon them, still are 
able to conceive such plans, and can carry them out without flinching? 

At one moment he could not resist the idea that all that Aramis had 
just been recounting to him was nothing more than a dream, and 
whether the fable itself was not the snare; so that when Fou <iy e t 
arrived at the Bastille he might possibly find an order of arrest, which 
would send him to join the dethroned King Strongly impressed with 
this idea, he gave certain sealed orders on his route, while fresh horses 
were being harnessed to his carriage. These orders were addressed to 
M. d'Artagnan and to certain others whose fidelity to the King was 


far above suspicion. . , „ . 

“In this way.” said Fouquet to himself, “prisoner or not, I shall have 

performed the duty which I owe to my honour. 1 he <jrders vvUl not 
reach them until after my return, if I should return free, and co “^ 
quentlv they will not have been unsealed 1 shall take them ba 
again If I am delayed, it will be because some misfortune will have 
befallen me. and in that case assistance will be sent for me as well 

f °Prepared*^ this manner, the Surintendant arrived at the Bastille; 
he had travelled at the rate of five leagues and a half the ^ 

Baisemeaux recognised Fououet immediately. The tremb- 

the governor to h.s otficial residence. Baisemeaux was already tremh- 
Une with shame and uneasiness. Aram.s's early from that 

moment seemed to possess consequences which a functionary . 

he (Baisemeaux) was. was perfectly justified m ^haromne^f voice, 
SS“-l,h seen M. d'Herblay thi. 

morning?” w 

"-I" d “"- horrified a, the crime of which you have made 

y °-Wcn ■ D ,hou C K °h n : P B C a!semeaux. -good » far:” and then he added. 

aloud, “But what crime, monseigneur, do you allu ^° i ? _d 0 not 
-That for which you can be quartered alive. imme- 

forge. that! But this is not a ..me to show anger Conduct me 

dU *-To wha^ prisoner?" said Baisemeaux tremblingly. 
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“You pretend to be ignorant? Very good—it is the best thing for 
you, perhaps, to do. for if, in fact, you were to admit your participation 
in it, it would be all over with you. I wish, therefore, to seem to believe 
in your assumption of ignorance.” 

“I entreat you, monseigneur-” 

"That will do Lead me to the prisoner." 

“To Marchiali?” 

“Who is Marchiali?" 

“The prisoner who was brought back this morning by M d’Herblay.” 

“He is called Marchiali?" said the Surintendani. his conviction some¬ 
what shaken by Baisemeaux’s cool manner. 

“Yes, monseigneur; that is the name under which he was inscribed 
here.” 

Fouquet looked steadily at Baisemeaux, as if he would read his very 
heart; and perceived, with that clear-sightedness which men possess 
who are accustomed to the exercise of power, that the man was speaking 
with the most perfect sincerity. Besides, in observing his face for a few 

moments, he could not believe that Aramis would have chosen such a 
confidant. 


It is the prisoner,” said the Surintendant to him, “whom M. 
d’Herblay carried a wav the day before yesterday?" 

“Yes, monseigneur." 

“And whom he brought back this morning?” added Fouquet, 

quickly: for he understood immediately the mechanism of Aramis’a 
plan. 

“Precisely, monseigneur." 

"And his name is Marchiali, you say?" 

Yes, Marchiali If monseigneur has come here to remove him, so 
much the better, for I was going to write about him." 

“What has he done, then?” 

k “ Ever , sincc . this morning he has annoyed me extremly. He has 
had such terrible fits of passion, as almost to make me believe that 
“C would bring the Bastille itself down about our ears.” 

I will soon relieve you of his presence,” said Fouquet. 

^Ah I so much the better." 

“Conduct me to his prison.” 

W \ lh '° th / k eC P' monse *g n cur, you shall see Marchiali.- 
Fouquet darted out of the room, followed by Baisemeaux as he wiped 

^ ^ “ Wha ' 3 *>' •£* 
Walk faster,” replied Fouquet. 

excenr S T Ca k X h ' 8 b, tGok thc kc Y 8 - and unaccompanied 

except by the minister, ascended the staircase The higher thev ad’ 

spiral staircase, certain smothered murmurs beL^ 
d.snnncne, and fearful imprecations “What is that?" asked FouquM 

madmen LllTut • ’ ^ S°’ ernor : is the way iese 
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And he accompanied that reply with a glance more indicative of 
injurious allusions, as far as Fouquet was concerned, than of politeness. 
The latter trembled; he had just recognised in one cry more terrible 
than any that had preceded it the King's voice. He paused on the 
staircase, snatching the bunch of keys from Baisemeaux, who thought 
this new madman was going to dash out his brains with one of them. 
“Ah I” he cried. “M d'Herblay did not say a word about that." 

“Give me the keys at once!" cried Fouquet. tearing them from his 
hand. “Which is the key of the door I am to open?" 

“That one.” , , 

A fearful cry. followed by a violent blow against the door, made tne 

whole staircase resound with the echo. “Leave this place, sai 

Fouquet to Baisemeaux, in a threatening voice. 

“I ask nothing better," murmured the latter, “there will be a couple 
of madmen face to face, and the one will kill the other, 1 am sure. 

“Go!" repeated Fouquet. “If you place vour foot in this staircase 
before I call you. remember that you shall take the place of the meanest 

prisoner in the Bastille.” . 

V “This job will kill me. I am sure it will* muttered Baisemeaux, as 

he withdrew with tottering steps. Fo.muet 

The prisoner’s cries became more and more terrible. When Fouquet 

had satisfied himself that Baisemeaux had reached the *»ttoro of the 

staircase, he inserted the key in the first lock. It was then that he 
heard the hoarse, choking voice of the Knag, crying out, ‘n a fteozy 
of rage. “Help I help I I am die King." The key of the s«ond door 
was not the same as the first, and Fouquet was obliged “ “ 
on the hunch. The King, however furious, andalmost . 
and passion, shouted at the top of hra voice, It was N 1 F q « 
brought me here Helo me against^M. Fouquetl 1 am the Bung 

He |Ue^«Vr S eTe' minineTbUr, with mingled emotion. They 

were followed hy a shower of “ r r ibl '“°rhimself, 
with a pan of the broken chair with which ^^ng hadannea^ 

Fouquet at last succeeded in finding the key. Th g -Death 

exhausted; he could hardly 

to Fouquet! death to the traitor Fouquetl The door new p 


CHAPTER XLIII 

THE KING’S GRATITUDE 

The two men were on the point of Waning “ignition took 

they suddenly and abruptly stopped, as a mutu g 

place, and each uttered a 07 of horror. ., . when 

P “Have you come to assassinate me, monsieur? said me lung. 

be recognised Fouquet. 
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"Sire,'' said Fouquet, in a voice trembling with emotion, "do you 
not recognise the most faithful of your friends?" 

"A friend—you!" repeated Louis, gnashing his teeth in a manner 
which betrayed his hate and desire for speedy vengeance. 

“The most respectful of your servants," added Fouquet, throwing 
himself on his knees ° 

Louis recalled to himself by the change of situation looked at him¬ 
self, and ashamed of the disordered state of his apparel, ashamed of 
his conduct, and ashamed of the air of pity and protection that was 
shown towards him, drew back. Fouquet did noi understand this 
movement; he did not perceive that the King s feeling of pride would 

never forgive him for having been a witness of such an exhibition of 
weakness. 

“Come, sire,” he said, “you are free." 

" Fr .f r 'P“'' d '*>' King “Oh! you set me at liberty, then, 
arter having dared to lift up your hand against me ” 

n0t b<Ji ' V ' tha ; 1 ' xc laimed Fouquet indtgnantly; “you 
cannot believe me to be guilty of such an act ” 6 7 7 

in £“ d r T di I' w ? rm Jy ? VC P- hc rdatcd the whole particulars of the 
igue, the details of which are already known to the reader. While 
the recital continued, Louis suffered the most horrible anguish of mind- 
J“ d ir , wh “ was fin »shed, the magnitude of the danger he had run 

twin^brother** m ° re ° C “P 0 ™ 0 ** of thc 8ecrc ‘ relative to his 

"A*t*Vaux ” 316 thCSC per8on# ’ thcn ?" murmured the King. 

“At Vaux! and you suffer them to remain there I* 

My most pressing duty seemed to be your Majesty's release I 
have accomplished that duty; and now, whatever your MaiMtTmJ 
command, &JI be done. I await you, order. SJMEE “ery 7 

soul of the enterprise, having been unmasked by me the whole 
seems to me to have miscarried." 7 ‘ “ nolc plan 

“You have unmasked this false prince also?" 

^o, I have not seen him.” 

"Whom have you seen, then?" 

Most certainly.” 

: Your M fr!rnd“ d ' H " blay ’ Bi * h ° P ° f V “"»" 

“He was my friend, sire,” replied Fouquet nobly 

K «^ou“tn?„ n f a, , e oi C r UmStanCe f ° r y ° U '" “ id King, in a lees 

^XoThe^ery mJnLrof ',h“m ““ “ dCathr 

’ ,h ' Sunmendan t ™«fa brmncM, as he raised hi, head 
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proudlv. “your Majesty will take the life, if you please, of your brother 
Philippe of France; that concerns you alone, and you will doubtless 
consult the Queen-Mother upon the subject. Whatever she may com¬ 
mand will U perfectly correct 1 do not wish to mm myself up in it, 
not even for the honour of your crown, but 1 have a favour to ask of 

you. and I beg to submit it to you " ( 

“Speak.” said the King, in no little degree agitated by hi* ministers 

last words "What do you require?" 

“The pardon of M dHerblay and M. du Vallon.” 

“Never, as long as I live.” replied the inflexible King. "Do me the 
kindness not to speak of it again.” 

“Your Majesty shall be obeyed.” 

“And you will bear me no ill will for it?” w 

“Oh! no, sire, for 1 anticipated it as being most likely. 

“You had ‘anticipated' that 1 should refuse to forgive those gentle¬ 
men?” . • 

“Certainly; and all my measures were taken in conseauence. 

“What do you mean to say?” cried the King, surprised. 

“M dHerblay came, as may be said, to deliver himself into m> 
hands M d Herblay left to me the happiness of saving my King. ana 
my country 1 could nit condemn M d Herblay to death; nor couldl. 
on the other hand, expose him to your Majesty s most justifiable wrath, 
it would have been just the same as if I had killed him myself. 

“Well; and what have you done?” , 

“Sire. 1 p. t M d Herblay the best horse, in my •abb. and four 
hours’ Stan over all those your Majesty might, probably, despatch 

“ f -Be^o'l" murmured the King. “Bu, still the world U enough 
and large enough for those whom I mat send to overtake yoor horses, 
notwithstanding the ’four hours’ start' whtch you have gtven to M. 

d “ln b giving him those four hours, sire, I knew I was giving him his 
life, and he will save his life.” 

Wh -Tha,Ty tT But 0 yoi^forget'that ,ou have made me a present 
of Belle-Isle.” 

“But not for you to arrest my friends. 

“You take it back again, then? 

... and 

,«■ jjS kerned to dart 
from* C h[s 'ey es^F’ou quet'^felt'that'he Vaf iost, lot he was not one to 
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shrink when the voice of honour spoke loudly within him. He bore the 
King’s wrathful gaze; the latter swallowed his rage, and after a few 
moments' silence, said, “Are you going to return to Vaux?" 

“1 am at your Majesty's orders,” replied Foucjuel, with a lew bow; 
“but 1 think that your Majesty can hardly dispense with changing your 
clothes previous to appearing before your court.” 

“We shall pass by the Louvre,” said the King. "Come." And they 
left the prison, passing before Baisemeaux, who looked completely 
bewildered as he saw Marchiali once more leave; and, in his helpless¬ 
ness, tore out the few remaining hairs he had left. It was perfectly 
true, however, that Fouquet wrote and gave him an authority for the 
prisoner's release, and that the King wrote beneath it, “Seen and ap¬ 
proved, Louis"; a piece of madness that Baisemeaux. incapable of put¬ 
ting two ideas together, acknowledged, by giving himself a terrible blow 
with his fist on his jaws. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


THE FALSE KING 


IN THE meantime, usurped royalty was playing out its part bravely 
at Vaux Philippe gave orders for a full reception at his brtit lever. 

?-u dC uf rram u d l ° 8 ' VC th ' b ° rder notw » th standing the absence of M. 
d Hcrblay. who did not return, and our readers know for what reason 
But the Prince. not believing that absence could be prolonged, wished, 
as all rash spirits do, to try his valour and his fortune when far from all 
protection and all counsel. Philippe opened his folding doors, and 
Ararn! f*™™ 6 cr \ lcred silently. His own memory and the notes of 
whn^ M nn ° U '''ybody to him, first of all Anne of Austria, to 
Ai«^n M H S,CUr & VC h ' ? hand ' and thcn Madam <“ wiib M de Saint- 
recSlnUin C K 8m ‘ u at 8 J? ,r V hese countenances, but trembled on 

twin 8 nS 5“ T th ! r Tha J figUrC 80 Dob,C ' 80 im P°s'ng. ravaged by 
pam. Pleaded in his heart the cause of that famous Queen who h-d 

immolated a child to reasons of State He found his mother still hand¬ 
le her^ikewi ^ ™ ^ a " d hc P romi8cd himself 

aee He con T 'l pr ° VC a CTuH cha *tisement for her old 

«Ld H Th P h,S brothcr w,th a tenderness easily to be under- 
o£?his!'7 lad J^mc-d nothing over him. had Lst no shade 

facihtate as he thought. their^uTu^eTelations WOUld 

1 be only visit he dreaded at this moment was that of rh, n 
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on the part of Anne of Austria, a political dissertation upon the wel¬ 
come M Fouquet had given to the house of France. 

“Well, my son." said she, “are you convinced with regard to M. 

t'ou UCl ? ** 

°“Saint-Aignan," said Philippe, “have the goodness to go and inquire 

3 a'i these words, the first Philippe had pronounced aloud, the slight 
difference that there was between his voice and that of the King was 
sensible to maternal ears, and Anne of Austria looked earnestly at her 
son Saint-Aignan left the room, and Philippe continued. 

“Madame, 1 do not like to hear M. Fouquet ill-spoken of, you know 
I do not—and you have even spoken well of him yourself. 

“That is true; therefore 1 only question you on the state of your 

sentiments with revpect to him.” Pmmuet 

“Sire ” said Henrietta, “1. on my part, have always liked M. Fouquet. 

He is a man of good tast«>-he is a superior man Monsieur 

“A Surintcndant who is never sordid or niggardly, added Monsieur. 

“and who oavs in eold all the orders 1 have on him. . . 

o- in tL thinks too much of hhnseli, and nobody for the 

State." said the old Queen. “M. Fouquet. it is a fact, M. Fouquet is 
rU “What th i' yom Majesty looking for?" said Henrietta, seeing; the 

■e£\£ 2 ? *—™ 

^“My'^ster/^said rite^'young ttho^had^dirihed^er^houglH^ 

“7ouri' in t g ecom™endtng a htaT to your good gr’aces. Ah! come in then, 

d ’-wK”« your Majesty with?" said d’Artagnan, appearing. 
"Whele is monsieur Ate Bishop of Vannes, you, friend? 

zs-jssZ r; s. “sssr stjksss 

.T’fuSS.""""* .«.. 

that Aramis had left vaux seer y ^ 8ccrcl G f lL Sire, 

^y'o^aPylblom^y require M. d’Herblay to he 

bf “ Absolutely^ "not the word," said Phdippe^.do no, wan, htm 

so particularly as that; but if he can bc_ fou« 

- nd toward3 thc 

^ndV^icT^ h™ying t “This way, this way, A few step, 
more, sire I m 
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“The voice of M. Fouquet,” said d'Artagnnn, who was standing 
dose to the Queen-Mother. 

"Then M. d'Herblay cannot be far off.” added Philippe. 

But he then saw what he little thought to see so near to him. AJi 
eyes were turned towards the door at which M. Fouquet was expected 
to enter; hut it was not M. Fouquet who entered. A terrible erv 
resounded from all corners of the chamber, a painful cry uttered bv 
the King and all present. It is not given to men, even to those whose 
destiny contains the strangest elements, and accidents the most won 
derful, to contemplate a spectacle similar to that which presented itself 
in die royal chamber at that moment. The half-dosetl shutters only 
admitted the entrance of an uncertain light passing through large 
vdvet curtains lined with silk. In thi9 soft shade, the eyes were by 
degrees dilated, and everv one present saw others rather with trust 
than with positive sight ^herc could not. however, escape, in these cir¬ 
cumstances, one of the surrounding details; and the new object which 
presented itself appeared as luminous as if it had been enlightened by 
the sun. So it happened with Louis XIV, when he showed himself pale 
and frowning in the doorway of the secret stairs. The face of Fouquet 
appeared behind him. impressed with sorrow and sternness. The 
Queen-Mother, who perceived I^ouis XIV, and who held the hand of 
Philippe, uttered the cry of which we have spoken, as if she had beheld 
a phantom. Monsieur was bewildered, and kept turning his head in 
astonishment from one to the other. Madame made a step forward, 
thinking she saw the form of her brother-in-law reflected m a glass! 
And, in fact, the illusion was possible. The two princes, both psdc as 
death—for we renounce the hope of being able to describe the fearful 
state of Philippe—both trembling, and, clenching their hands con¬ 
vulsively, measured each other with their looks, and darted their eyes 
like poniards, into each other. Mute, panting, bending forward, they 
appeared as if about to spring upon an enemy. The unheard-of re¬ 
semblance of countenance, gesture, shape, height, even to the resem- 
tdancc of costume, produced by chance—for Louis XIV had been to 
the Louvre and put on a violet-coloured dress—the perfect analog of 
the two princes, completed the consternation of Anne of Austria And 
yet she did not at once guess the truth. There are misfortunes in life 
that no one will accept; people would rather believe in the supernatural 
and the impossible. Suddenly Louis XIV, more impatient and more 
accustomed to command, ran to one of the shutters, which he opened 
tearing die curtains m his eagerness. A flood of living light entered 
the chamber and made Philippe draw back to the alcove. Louis 

the QueSJ —^ m ° Vement wilh ea g ern <*s. and addressing himself to 

My mother," said he, "do you not acknowledge your son since 
ST hcrC haS f ° r ^ 0tt u n hls Kin -” Annc of A “stria started ““ 
single word 3 '™ 8 ^ Hcavcn ’ without bcin g able to articulate 


a 


F 
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“My mother," said Philippe, with a calm voice, “do you not ack¬ 
nowledge your son?” And this time, in his turn, Louis drew back. 

Ah to Anne of Austria, struck in both head and heart with remorse, 
she lost her equilibrium. No one aiding her, for all were petrified, she 
sank hack in her chair, breathing a weak, trembling sigh. Louis could 
not endure this spectacle and this affront. He bounded towards 
d’Artagnan, upon whom the vertigo was beginning to gain, and who 
staggered as he caught at the door for support. 

“CaptainI" said he, “look us in the face and say which is the paler, 
he or It" 

This cry roused d’Artagnan, and stirred in his heart the fibre of 
obedience. He 6hook his head, and, without more hesitation, he 
walked straight up to Philippe, upon whose shoulder he laid his hand, 
saying, “Monsieur, you are my prisoner!" 

Philippe did not raise his eyes towards Heaven, nor stir from the 
6pot, where he seemed nailed to the floor, his eye intensely fixed upon 
the King his brother. He reproached him by a sublime silence with all 
his misfortunes past, with all his tortures to come. Against this lan¬ 
guage of the soul the King felt he had no power; he cast down hu 
eyes, dragging away precipitately his brother and sister, forgetting his 
mother, sitting motionless within three paces of the son whom she left 
a second time to be condemned to death. Philippe approached Anne 
of Austria, and said to her, in a 6oft and nobly agitated voice,-- 

“If I were not your son, I should curse you, my mother, for having 

rendered me so unhappy." 

D'Artagnan felt a shudder pass through the marrow of his bones. 
He bowed respectfully to the young Prince, and said, as he bent, 
“Excuse me, monseigneur, I am but a soldier, and my oaths are tu» 

who has just left the chamber." 

“Thank you. M. d’Artagnan. But what is become of M. 

“M. d Herblav is in safety, monseigneur," said a voice 
“and no one, while I live and am free, shall cause a ha 


d’Herblav?" 
behind tnem; 
ir to fail from 


his head." ^ . ... «. 

-Monsieur Fouquet!" said the Pnnce, smilrne sadly. 

“Pardon me, monseigneur," said Fouquet, kneeling, "b 

is just gone out from hence was my guest" 

“Here are," murmured Philippe, with a sign brave1 
good hearts. They make me regret the world. On, M. d Artagnan 

At W tCmomen. the captain of the musketeers 

the room with his prisoner. Colbert appeared, “V.^TSdtbe 
order from the Kmg to d Artagnan, retired. D Artagnan rea 

paper, and then crushed it in his hand with rage. 

-What is it?" asked the Prince. 

haloed * £bgd 
d’Artagnan will conduct the prisoner to the 
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Marguerite. He will cover his face with an iron visor, which the 
prisoner cannot raise without peril of his life.” 

“That is just,” said Philippe, with resignation, "1 am ready." 
“Aramis was right,” said Fouquet, in a low voice to the musketeer; 
“this one is quite as much of a king as the other.” 

“More!” replied d’Artagnan. “He only wants you and me." 


CHAPTER XLV 

IN WHICH PORTHOS THINKS HE IS PURSUING A DUCHY 

Aramis and Porthos, having profited by the time granted them by 
Fouquet, did honour to the French cavalry by their speed. Porthos 
did not clearly understand for what kind of mission ne was forced 
to display 60 much velocity; but as he saw Aramis spurring on 
furiously, he, Porthos, spurred on in the 6ame manner. 

Thus travelled they on for eight long hours, and then arrived at 
Orleans. It was four o’clock in die afternoon. Aramis, on observing 
this, judged that nothing demonstrated pursuit to he possible. It 
would be without example that a troop capable of taking him and 
Porthos should be furnished with relays sufficient to perform forty 
leagues in eight hours. Thus, admitting pursuit, which was not at all 
manifest, the fugitives were five hours in advance of their pursuers. 

Aramis thought that there might be no imprudence in taking a litde 
rest, but that to continue would make the matter more certain. Twenty 
leagues more, performed with the same rapidity, twenty more leagues 
devoured, and no one, not even d'Artagnan, could overtake the 
enemies of the King. Aramis felt obliged, therefore, to inflict upon 
Porthos the pain of mounting on horseback again. They rode on till 
seven o'clock in the evening, and had only one post more between 
them and Blois. But here a diabolical accident alarmed Aramis 
greatly. There were no horses at die post. The prelate asked himself 
by what infernal machinauon his enemies had succeeded in depriving 
him of the means of going farther.—he who never recognised chant* 
as a deity, he who found a cause for every result, he preferred believing 
that the refusal of the postmaster, at such an hour in such a country, 
was the consequence of an order emanating from above; an order 
given with a view of stopping short the king maker in the midst of his 
Slight. But at the moment he was about to fly into a passion, so as to 
procure either a horse or an explanauon, he was struck with the 
recollection that the Comte de la Fire lived in the neighbourhood 
I am not travelling," said he; “I do not want horses for a whole 
stage, find me two horses to go and pay a visit to a nobleman of my 
•cmamtance who resides near this place." 7 

"What nobleman?” asked the postmaster. 

“M. le Comte de la Fire." 
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“Oh!*’ replied the postmaster, uncovering with respect, "a very 
worthy nobleman But, whatever may be my desire to make myself 
agreeable to him, ! cannot furnish you with horses, for all mine are 
engaged by M le Due de Beaufort.” 

“Indeed!” said Aramis, much disappointed. 

“Only.'* continued the postmaster, “if you will put up with a Little 
carriage 1 have, i will harness an old blind horse, who has still his legs 
left, and will draw you to the house of M. le Comte de la Fine." 

“That is worth a louts,” said Aramis. 

“No, monsieur, that it never worth more than a crown; that is what 
M. Grimaud, the Comte’s iniend.mt. always pays me when he makes 
use of that carriage, and I should not wish the Comte de la Fdrt^to 
have to reproach me with having imposed on one of his friends. 

“As vou please," said Aramis. “particularly a3 regards disobliging 
the Comte de la Fere; only 1 think 1 have a right to give you a louis 

for your idea.* . 

“Oh! doubtless!* replied the postmaster, with delight. And he 
himself harnessed the old horse to the creaking carriage. In the mean¬ 
while Porthos was curious to behold. He imagined he bad discovered 
the secret, and he felt pleased, because a visit to Athos, in the first 
place, promised him much satisfaction, and. in the next, gave him the 
hopes of finding at the same time a good bed and a good supper, l&e 
master, having got the carriage ready, ordered one of his men to dnvc 
the strangers to La F£re. Porthos took his seat by the side of Aramis, 

whispering in his ear. “I understand." 

"Ah! ah!" said Aramis, “and what do you understand, my friendr 

*We aie going, on the part of the King, to make some great pro¬ 


posal to Athos." 

-You nerd tell me nothing about it.* added die , worth Z 
endeavouring to place himself so as to avoid the jolting, y 
tell me notning, 1 shall guess." 

“Weill do. my friend: guess away. 

They arrived at Athos s dwelling about nine o dock in the 
favoured bv a splendid moon. This cheerful light irejoiced Portho 
beyond expression; but Aramis appeared annoyed by ut in an ^ 
decree. He coil'd not help showing something of this to Porthos, wfi 
renlied “Ay av' 1 guess how it is! the mission is a secret ° uc - 

VhcsV were L last word, in .he carriage. The dnver interrupted 

him bv saving. “Gentlemen, you are arrived. backward, 

and forwards its the long alley of lime, in the P«rk -to 
which served to announce to the Comte^either the hour of dun 

arrival of a visitor was rung; and, without “J er ff 0 f the 

to it, lie turned towards the house with his son, andiat tl t 

alley they found themselves in the presence of Aramis ana 
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CHAPTER XLV1 

THE LAST ADIEUX 


Raoul uttered a cry, and affectionately embraced Porches. Aramis 
and Athos embraced like old men; and this embrace itself being 
a question for Aramis, he immediately said, “My friend, we have not 
iong to remain with you.” 

“Ahl” said the Comte. 

“Only time to tel! you of my good fortune,” interrupted Portho6. 

“Ah!” said Raoul. 

Athos looked silendy at Aramis, whose sombre air had ahead* 
appeared to him very litdc in harmony with the good news Porthoa 
spoke of. 

"What is the good fortune that has happened to you? Let us hear 
it,” said Raoul, with a smile. 

"The King has made me a duke,” said the worthy Porthos, with .in 
air of mystery, in the ear of the young man, “a duke by brevet.” 

But the asides of Porthos were always loud enough to be heard by 
everybody. His murmurs were in the diapason of ordinary roaring 
Athos heard him, and uttered an exclamation which made Aramis 
start. The latter took Athos by the arm, and, after having asked 
Porthos’e permission to say a word to his friend in private, “My dear 
Athos,” he began, “you see me overwhelmed with grief.” 

“With grief, my dear friend?” cried the Comte; "oh, what I” 

"In two words. I have raised a conspiracy against the King; that 
conspiracy has failed, and, at this moment, I am doubtless pursued.* 

“You are pursued 1—a conspiracy! Eh I my friend, what do you tell 
me?” 1 

“A sad truth. I am entirely ruined." 

“Well, but Porthos—this tide of duke—what does all that mean?* 

“rhat is the subject of my severest pain; that is the deepest of mv 
wounds. 1 have, believing in an infallible success, drawn Porthos ini' 
my conspiracy. He has thrown himself into it, as you know he would 
do, with all his strength, without knowing what he was about; and 
now, he is as much compromised as myself—as completely ruined a» 

i dm. 


"Good God I ” And Athos turned towards Porthos, who was smilinc 
complacendy. ^ 

must make you acquainted with the whole. Listen to me ” 
continued Aramis; and he related the history as we know it. Athot 
during the recital several times felt the sweat break from his forehead 
It was a great idea," said he, “but a great error." 

“For which I am punished, Athos." 

II h ' r . cforc * 1 wiU not tel1 y° u m y entire thoueht.” 

Tell it, nevertheless.'' ° 
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"It is a crime.'’ 

"Capital. I know it is. L6sc-majesM.° 

"Porthos! poor PorthosI” 

"What would you advise me to do? Success, as I have told you, 
was certain.” 

“M Fouquet is an honest man." 

"And 1 am a fool for having so ill judged of him," said Aramis. 
"Oh! the wisdom of man ! Oh, vast millstone which grinds the world! 
and which is one day stopped by a grain of sand which has fallen, no 
oue knows how, in its wheels." 

"Say. by a diamond. Aramis. But the thing is done. How do you 
think of acting?” 

“1 am taking away Porthos. 'Hie King will never believe that that 
worthy man has acted innocently. He never can believe that Porthoi 
has thought he was serving the King whilst acting as he has done. His 
head would pay for my fault. It shall not be so.” 

"You are taking him away; whither?" 

“To Belle-Isle, at first. That is an impregnable place of refuge Then 
I have the sea, and a vessel to pass over into England, where I have 
many relations.” 


"You? in England?" w 

"Yes. or else into Spain, where I have still more. 

“But, our excellent Porthos! you ruin him, for the King will con¬ 
fiscate all his property.” . _ . . 

“All is provided for. I know how, when once in Spam, to reconcile 

myself with Louis XIV, and restore Porthos to favour " 

“You have credit, seemingly. Aramis, said Athos, with a discreet a . 

“Much; and at the service of my friends.” 

These words were accompanied by a warm pressure of the band. 

"Thank you,” replied the Corate. . ^ _ 

"And while we are on that head." said Aramis youi also 
malcontent; you also, Raoul, have griefs to lay to the King. Follow 

our example; pass over into Belle-Isle. . fh Ring 

"No; for mv part I prefer having something to repMEeh King 

with- it is a pride natural to my race to pretend to a superiority^ 

royal races. Doing what you propose. I should 

che King; 1 should certainly be a gamer on that ground, but 

be a loser in my conscience.—No, thank you I . 

:’„cri 4”T ar-“ ”* 

mend Porthos strongly to you. 
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Raoul was gone out to give orders for the saddling of the horse*. 

The group was already divided. Athos saw his two friends on the point 
of departure, and something like a mist passed before his eyes, and 
weighed upon his heart. 

“It is strange,” thought he; "whence comes the inclination I feel 
to embrace Porthos once more?” At that moment Porthos turned 
round, and he came towards his old friend with open arms. This last 
endearment was tender as in youth, as in times when the heart was 
warm and life happy. And then Porthos mounted his horse. Aramis 
came back once more to throw his aims round the neck of Athos. The 
latter watched them along the high road, elongated by the shade, in 
their white cloaks. Like two phantoms, they seemed to be enlarged on 
. departing from the earth, and it was not in the mist, but m the 
declivity of the ground that they disappeared. At the end of the 
perspective, both seemed to have given a spring with their feet, which 
made them vanish as if evaporated into the clouds. 

Then Athos. with an oppressed heart, returned towards the house, 
saying to Bragelonnc, "Raoul, I don't know what it is that has just 
told me that 1 have seen these two men for the last tim e ” 

Raoul shook his head sadly, and leant upon the shoulder of the 
Comte, without either of them finding another word in their hearts, 
which were ready to overflow. 

All at once a noise of horses and voices, from the extremity of the 
road to Blois, attracted their attention that way. Flambeaux-bearer* 
shook their torches merrily among the trees of their route, and turned 
round, from time to time, to avoid distancing the horsemen who fol¬ 
lowed them. These flames, this noise, this dust of a dozen richly 
caparisoned horses, formed a strange contrast in the middle of the 
night with the melancholy funeral disappearance of the two shadows 
of Aramis and Porthos. Athos went towards the house; but he had 
hardly reached the parterre, when the entrance gate appeared in a 
blaze; all the flambeaux stopped and appeared to enflamr the road. A 
cry was heard of “M. lc Due de Beaufort"—and Athos sprang towards 
the door of his house. But the Due had already alighted from his 
horse, and was looking around him. 

“I am here, monseigneur," said Athos. 

"Ah I good evening, dear Comte." said the Prince, with that frank 

wh,ch won him 60 raan y hearts. "Is it too late for a friend?" 

Ah 1 my dear Prince—come in!” said the Comte 

And, M de Beaufort leaning on the arm of Athos, they entered the 
house, followed by Raoul, who walked respectfully and modestly 

among the officers of the Prince, with several of whom he was 

acquainted. 8 
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CHAPTER XLVII 


MONSIEUR DE BEAUFORT 


1 he Prince turned round at the moment when Raoui, in order to 
leave him alone with Athos, was shutting the door, and preparing 
to go with the other officers into an adjoining apartment. 

“[p that the young man 1 have heard M. le Prince sped 
of?" asked M. de Beaufort. 


.peak so highly 


•M 


it is, monseigneur. 

"Mo foi! he i? tall and handsome!" continued the Duke. “Will you 
give him to me. monscigncur, if 1 ask him of you?” 

‘ How am I to understand you. monseigneur?” said Athos. 

“1 am going to become an African Prince,—a Bedouin gentleman 
The King is sending me to make conquests among the Arabs.” 
"What do you tell me, monseigneur?” 

“Strange, is it not? 1, Parisian of the Parisians,—I, who have 
reigned in the faubourgs, and have been called King of the Halles,-— 1 
am going to pass from the Place Maubert to the minarets of Gigclli; 1 
become from a Frondeur an adventurer!" ^ 

“Oh. monseigneur, if you did not yourself tell me that--* 

“And can you believe, just and simple man as you are, that if I go 
into Africa for this ridiculous motive, I will not endeavour to come out 
of it without ridicule? Will I not give the world cause to speak of me? 
And* to be spoken of, nowadays, when there are M. le Prince, M- de 
Turcnne. and many others, my contemporaries, I, admiral of France, 
grandson of Henry IV. King of Paris, have 1 anything left but to grt 
inyself killed? Cordieu! 1 will be talked of. I tell you; 1 shall be killed, 

whether or not; if not there, somewhere else." 

“Why. monscigncur, this is only exaggeration; and hitherto you 

have demonstrated nothing of that kind but in bravery. 

“But. what is this. Comte, only one glass?” 

"I should not chink of drinking with your Highness, unless you 
Highness permitted me." replied Athos, with noble humility. 

“Cordieu! vou were right to bring only one glass, we will 
drink out of it. like two brothers in arms. Begin. Comte 

“Do me the honour." said Athos, gently nutting back the ps*. 
“You are a charming friend.” replied tLe Due de Beaufort..who 
drank and passed the goblet to his companion. But that is QOttU, 
he. ‘I am full thirsty, and I wish to do Ihonour£» 

handsome youn K man who stands hero. I carry “ 

Vicomte" said he to Raoul; “wish for something while 
of my glass and the plague sidle me if what you m* do«• »£come 
to pass?” He held the goblet to Raoul, who hastily moistened his Ups. 

and replied with the same promptitude: )f cmrkled 

‘‘I have wished for something, monscigncur. His c) P‘ 
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with a gloomy fire, and the blood mounted to his cheeks; he terrified 
Athos. if only with his smile. 

“And what have you wished for?” replied the Due, sinking back 
into his chair, whilst with one hand he returned the bottle to Griraaud, 
and with the other gave him a purse. 

“Will you promise me, monseigneur, to grant me what I wish for?" 

“ Pardtru! That is agreed upon!” 

“I wished, Monsieur Ic Due, to go with you." 

“Weill mordteu! 0 cried the Due, “the young Vicomte is right I 
What «can he do here? He will rot with grief." 

Raoul blushed, and the excitable Prince continued: “War is a dis¬ 
traction; we gam everything by it; we can only lose one thing by it; 
life;—then so much the worse!" 

“That is to say, memory,” said Raoul eagerly; “and that is to say. 
so much the better." 3> 


“Well, come,” said the Due, “let us seel Shall he go, or shall he 
not? If he goes, G>mte, he shall be my aide-de-camp, my son." 
“Monseigneurl” cried Raoul, bending his knee. 

"Mon.seigneur 1 ” cried Athos, taking the hand of the Due; “Raoul 
shall do just a* he likes.” 

“Oh I no. monsieur, just as you like," interrupted the young man 
Comte, I shall set off in two days for Toulon,” said M. dc Beaufort 
Will you meet me there in a fortnight?” 

“I will have the honour of thanking you there, my Prince, for ?U 
your kindnesses." replied the Comte. 

“Here is your commission,” said the Prince to Raoul. “I had nr-pared 
it,^reckoning upon you. You will go on before me as far as Antibea • 
Yes, monseigneur.” 

Here io the order.” And de Beaufort gave Raoul the order “Do 
you know anything of the sea?” 

"Yes. monscigncur; I have travelled with M. le Prince." 

15 Wdl: al l thesc bar S C8 and lighters must be in attendance to 

f “T P rov59ion »- The army must be prepared 

cOjrrnbark in a fortnight at latest.* v ^ 

T hat shall be done, monseigneur.” 

“The present order gives you the right to visit and search all the 

you may g „a^ tom, ^ ' he »d levie. 

“Yes, Monsieur le Due” 

muc A h n l a ney°- "* “ “ dw “ d wU1 ***T' you will «peud 
“I hope not, monseigneur.* 

th '® u ' ! , rcck01 \ y° u wi)1 - My iutendant has prepared order, of . 

- «•” >™: 

with troublesome Sd « 
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it would be too much for him to execute. You do not observe, mon¬ 
seigneur, you have given him a command of the first order." 

“Bah!" 

“And in the marine." 

“That mav be true. But, when people resemble him, do they not 
do all that is required of them?” 

“Monseigneur, 1 believe you will find nowhere so much real and 
intelligence, so much real bravery, as in Raoul; but if be failed in your 
emliarkation. you would only meet with what you deserve." 

“Humph! you are scolding me, then?" 

“Monseigneur, to provision a fleet, to assemble a flotilla, to enrol 
your maritime force, would take an admiral a year. Raoul is a cavalry 
officer, and you allow him a fortnight 1" 

“I tell you he will get through.” 

"He may; but 1 will help him.” 

“To be sure you will; I reckoned upon you, and still further believe 
that when we are once at Toulon you will not let him depart alone* 

“Oh!” said Athos. shaking his head. 

“Patience! Patience 1” 

“Monscigncur, permit us to take our leave.” 

“Begone, then, and my good fortune attend you.” 

“Adieu! monseigneur; and may your good fortune attend you lixe- 

wise." 

CHAPTER XLVIII 


THE SILVER DISH 

The journey passed off pretty well. Athos and his son traversed 
France at the rate of fifteen leagues per day: sometimes more.some¬ 
times less, according to the intensity of Raoul e grief. Athon learned 
that d'Artagnan had been seen at Antibes, and the Comte wwi eag 
to see his old friend before Raoul was due to embark. Ra ul 
much affect a, no, noting with d’Artagnan, H I? aff«,ona« h ar, 
longed to take a farewell and receive consolation from that heart 
1«1 Athoa knew from experience that d'Artagnan became .mpene- 

mT w^g' n a 

that six days previously a man had come in the night to Hire n 
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for the purpose of visiting the island of St. Honorat. The price was 
agreed upon, but the gentleman had arrived with an immense carriage 
case, which he insisted upon embarking, in spite of all the difficulties 
which opposed themselves to that operation. The fisherman had 
wished to retract. He had even threatened, but his threats had pro¬ 
cured him nothing but a shower of blows from the gentleman’s cane, 
which fell upon his shoulders sharp and long. Swearing and grum¬ 
bling, he had recourse to the syndic of his brotherhood at Antibes, 
who administer justice among themselves and protea each other; but 
the gentleman had exhibited a certain paper, at the sight of which 
the syndic, bowing to the very pound, had enjoined obedience from 
the fisherman, and abused him for having been refraaory. They then 
departed with the freight. 

* all this does not tell us," said Athos, "how you have injured 
your boat.” 

"This is the way. I was steering towards St. Honorat as the gentle¬ 
man had desired me; but he changed his mind, and pretended that I 
could not pass to the south of the abbey.” 

"And why not?” 

"Because, monsieur, there is in front of the square tower of the 
Benediaines, towards the southern point, the bank of the Moines. 0 

"A rock?” asked Athos. 

Level with the water, and below the water; a dangerous passage, 
but one I have cleared a thousand times; the gentleman required me 
to land him at Sainte-Margueritc’s.” 

"Well?” 


. Wel1 - monsieur 1” cried the fisherman, with his Provencal accent 
a man is a sailor, or he is not; he knows his course, or he is nothing 

u 3 .^ Water lubbcr - 1 was obstinate, and wished to try the 
channel. The gentleman took me by the collar, and told me quietly 
he would strangle me. My mate armed himself with a hatchet, and s£ 
did I. We had the affront of the night before to pay him out for But 
the gentleman drew his sword, and used it in such an astonishingly 
rapid manner, that we neither of us could get near him. 1 was about 
to hurl my hatchet at his head, and I had a right to do so. hadn’t I, 
monsieur? for a sailor aboard is master, as a citizen is in his chamber- 

In a a 8 ,l7 g ' m 8clf * <icfencc ' to 011 ^ gentleman in two. when 
all at once believe me or not. monsieur—the great carriage case 

a P Dh^rnm tS h f, K ^ h ? W * and thcrc came it a^ort of 

somethin t h '"^ ead 5° v , cred w,th a black hornet and a black mask. 

widi i^ fifts.” rrib C t0 UP ° D * WhiGh Camc towards me threatening 
“Anti that was-said Athos. 

-T* 13 * W3S thc dcvU > monsieur; for the gentleman with ereat pi~ 
med out on seeing him : 'Ah! thank you. monseigneurT" ^ 8 

-Ann K gC j-T 7 murmured the Comte, looking at Raoul 
And what did you do?” asked the latter of the fisherman. 
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“You must know, monsieur, that two poor men, such as we are, 
could be no match for two gentlemen; but when one of them is the 
devil we had no chancel My companion and I did not stop to consult 
one another; wc made but one jump into the sea, for we were within 
seven or eight hundred feet of the shore.” 

“Well, and uun?” 

“Why, and then, monsieur, as there was a little wind nrom the 
south-west, the boat drifted into die sands of Sainte-Marguerite’i.” 
“Oh!—but the two travellers?” 

“Halil you need not be uneasy about theml It was pretty plain 
that one was the devil, and protected the other; for when we recovered 
toe boat, after she got afloat again, instead of finding these two crea¬ 
tures injured by the shock, we found nothing, not even the carriage 

or the case.” . 

“Very strange! very strange!” repeated the Comte. Hut since 

that, what have you done, my friend?" . , , 

“1 made my complaint to the governor of Saintc-Marguente s, who 
brought rny finger under my nose by telling me if 1 plagued him with 
such silly stories he would have me flogged.” 

“What! did the governor say so?" , . ._, 

“Yes, monsieur; and vet my boat was injured, seriously injured, 
for the prow is left upon the point of Saintc-Margucntc s, and tne 
carpenter asks a hundred and twenty Uvtcs to repair it. 

“Very well," replied Raoul; “you will be exempted from the service. 

G °“We will go to Sainte-Marguerite's, shall we?” said the Comte to 

Bragclonne, as the man walked away. 

' Yes, monsieur, for there is something to he cleared up, that man 

doc.* not secin to me to have told the truth. , 

-Nor to me neither. Raoul. The story of the masked manjmd 
•hr carriage having disappeared may he told to conceal some 'lienee 
these fallows have committed upon their passenger m the open sea, 

"l-as like., <0 com 

A*. This gentleman very^uch resembles 

not been able to do in forty years? Marguerite's on board » 

That same day they set out for Samt^Marguerue^ ™ on 

lugger, corne from Toulon under or ers_ p flowers and 

landing was a singularly pleasing one ITie .sle was ful.of 
fruits. Hat, offering nothing but a tiny bajtor . w bo wcnt 

embarkation, and under the protection of the ^ dc pot. at 

shares with them, smugglers made use of it as a provisional a yu 
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the expense of not killing the game or devastating the garden. With 
this compromise, the governor was in a situation to be satisfied with 
a garrison of eight men to guard his fortress, in which twelve cannons 
accumulated their coats of mouldy green. The governor was a sort 
of happy farmer, harvesting wines, figs, oil, and oranges, preserving 
his citrons and lemons within his 6iinny casemates. 

Athos and Raoul wandered for 6ome time round the fences of the 
garden without finding any one to introduce them to the governor. 
They ended by making their own way into the garden. It was at the 
hottest tunc of the day. Everything sought shdter beneath grass or 
stone. Athos saw nothing living but a soldier, upon the terrace be¬ 
tween the second and third court, who was carrying a basket of pro¬ 
visions on his head. This man returned almost immediately without 
his basket, and disappeared in the shade of his sentry-box. Athos 
supposed this man must have been carrying dinner to some one, and, 
after having done so, returned to dine himself. All at once they heard 
some one call out. and raising their heads, perceived in the frame of 
tlie bars of a ruidow something of a white colour, like a hand that 
was waved backwards and forwards—something shining, like a polished 
weapon struck by the rays of the sun. And before they were able to 

Wh ? 1 - U u a§ thcy SaW * 3 luruinou8 t™in, accompanied by 1 
hissing sound in the air, called their attention from the don ion to the 

w°i5ick'uD Hr dU l U n0 'k W k 8 he3rd fr ° m thc ditch - and Ra °ul ran 
[P k K . p .V j u P atC ™ h,ch svas rollin g along the drv sand. The 

and then*? Had thr ? w 5 l . hl9 P latc a sign to the two gentlemen, 

and then disappeared. Athos and Raoul, approaching each other, com- 

menccd an attentive examination of the dusty plate, and they dis- 

a upon ,hc bo,,om ° f u " ith p»»* o' 

‘7 am thc brother of the King of France—a prisoner to-day—mad- 

The J 0 ] mor , r ™- Fr *nch gentlemen and Christians, pray to God for 
the soul and the reason of the son of your masters/ ^ ' 1 

S fC fr T ‘ hC hands of Athos whUs * Raoul was endeavour 
ng to make out die meaning of these dismal word, a, k 

IMIS 

~ What - “ P-P 1 ' Come 

a Z a - COm ' dOWnl " CTicd »““»■ furious 'y shaking hi. fi.t a, ,b. 

“ COminUC thC Sed 
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out, threw up the weapon, and the ball flew into the air, Athos and 
Raoul seeing them disappear from the platform, expected they would 
come to them, and waited with a firm demeanour. Five minutes had 
not elapsed, when a stroke upon a drum called the eight soldiers of the 
garrison to arms, and they showed themselves on the other side of the 
ditch with their muskets in hand. At the head of these men was an 
officer, whom Athos and Raoul recognised as the one who had fired 
the first musket The man ordered the soldiers to “make ready.” 

“\Yr are going to be shot!” cried Raoul; “but, sword in hand, at 
least let us leap the ditch! We shall kill at least two of these 
scoundrels when their muskets are empty.” And, suiting the action 
to the word. Raoul was springing forward, followed by Athos, when a 
well-known voice resounded behind them—“AthosI Raoul! 
"D'Artagnan!” replied the two gentlemen. 

“Recover arms! Mordioux /” cried the captain to the soldiers, 1 

was sure I could not be mistaken.” 

“What is the meaning of this?” asked Athos. "What! were we to 

be shot without warning?” , 

“It was I who was going to shoot you, and if the governor missed 

you, I should not have missed you. my dear friends. How fortunate 
it is that I am accustomed to take a long aim, instead of firmg tne 
instant I raise mv weapon! I thought I recognised you! Ah! my dear 
friends, how fortunate!” And d’Artagnan wiped his brow, for he bad 

run fast, and emotion with him was not feigned. 

“How!” said Athos. “And is the gentleman who fired at us me 

governor of the fortress?” 

“ArnTwhy did he fire at us? What have we done to him?” 

“Pardieu! you received what the prisoner threw to you? 


“That is true. . 

"That plate—the prisoner has written something on 

it, has he not?” 


the bottom 



IIV *» 

I CS. 

“Good Heavens! I was afraid he had.” seized 

And d’Artagnan. with all the marks of mortal dwquierode. ^ 
the plate to read the inscription. When he^hacI re. £ a **£*£*£ 
spread over his countenance. “Oh! Good Heavens I repe 

ditch r n a p, “’ 1 bndgc ' 

said the captain eagerly, to his friends. » low voice. 

“Weill” replied he, addressing ,hc K ov ' r °°' 1 ’ , * ” acq 5ainted at 
gentlemen are two Spanish cap.ams w.d. whom I acqua 

Ypres, last year: they don t kno«-a wordof Frendn to 

“Ah!” said the governor sharply. And yet 
read the inscription on the plate. 
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D’Artagnan took it out of his hands, effacing the characters with the 
point of his sword. 

“Howl” cried the governor—"what are you doing? I cannot read 
them now I” 

“It is a State secret,” replied d’Artagnan bluntly; “and as you 
know that, according to the King’s order, it is under the penalty of 
death any one should penetrate it, I will, if you like, allow you to read 
it, and have you shot immediately afterwards." 

During this apostrophe—half serious, half ironical—Athos and 
Raoul preserved the coolest, most unconcerned silence. 

“But, is it possible,” said the governor, “that these gentlemen do 
not comprehend at least some words?” 

“Suppose they do I If they do understand a few spoken words, it 
does not follow that they should understand what is written. They 
cannot even read Spanish. A noble Spaniard, remember, ought never 
to know how to read." 

The governor was obliged to be satisfied with these explanations, 
but he was still tenacious. “Invite these gentlemen to come to the 
fortress, said he. 


That I will willingly do. I was about to propose it to you.” The 
tact is, the captain had quite another idea, and would have wished his 
mends a hundred leagues off. But he was obliged to make the best of 
it. He addressed the two gentlemen in Spanish, giving them a polite 

of the fort Wh and 7* Cy a11 ' urTlcd toward » ^ entrance 

return rK d ?.• bcin £ exhau *ted, the eight soldiers 

unexpected 5 adventure* ' *" 3 m0m “' 


CHAPTER XLIX 

CAPTIVE AND JAILERS 

“ s Siiw-rs; ,rs 

“Tr i« Ct U i & word of explanation whilst we are alone * 

a P f „e^„ r • 

'« n A' h frr' c ? m “ and «j <«» ^ >!«*.* 

tun«d/r„Lle|an M bU 4c for- 

you had killed me, d’Artagnan, I should have had the good 
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fortune to die for the royal house of France, and it would bean honour 
to die bv vour hand—you. its noblest and roost loyal defender.” 

“What the devil. Athos. do you mean by the royal house?” stam¬ 
mered d'Artagnan. “You don’t mean that you, a well-informed and 
sensible man. can place any faith in the nonsense written by an idiot?” 
“I do believe in it.” 

“With so much the more reason, my dear Chevalier, from your 
having orders to kill all those who do believe in it,” said Raoul. 

“That is because,” replied the captain of the musketeers,—“because 
every calumny, however absurd it may be, has the almost certain 

chance of becoming popular.” 

“No, d’Artagnan.” replied Athos promptly; “but because the King 
is not willing that the secret of his family should transpire among Un¬ 
people, and cover with shame the executioners of the son of Louis 

XIII 99 

“Do not talk in such a childish manner, Athos, or I shall begin to 
think you have lost your senses. Besides, explain to me how it is po*; 
Ublr Louis XIII should have a son in the Isle of Samte-Marguente^ 
“A son whom you have brought hither masked, in a Galling boat, 

said Athos. “Why not?” 

D’Artagnan was brought to a pause. . . ._ _ 

“Ah! ah!” said he; “whence do von know that a fishing boat 
“Brought you to Saime-Marguerite's with die carriage cottmnm^ 
fhe nrisoner- with a prisoner whom you styled raonscigneur. Uhl 1 
acquainted with al'l that.” resumed the Comte. D’Artagnan bit his 

m “inhere true.” said he. “that I had brought hither in a boat, Mid 
with a carriage, a masked prisoner nothing proves that this pr. 
must be a prince—a prince of the house of France 

“Oh! a<k that of Araims, replied Athon coolly. “Have you 

“Of Aran,is!” cried the musketeer, quite at a stand. Have you 

^XfteXdUcomfiture at Vaux. yes; I have seen Aramia. afu^me 

2 SesSsSS 

their wisdom! A fine secret mu. ■ . cursed be the chance 

which’haOrrought you're X with me 

^y^memlfry^, 

i’srstt ± ss-*-- 
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“The will of God be done!” said Athos, “but here is your governor.” 

D’Artagnan and his friends immediately resumed their parts. The 
governor, suspicious and hard, behaved towards d'Artagnan with a 
politeness almost amounting to obsequiousness. With respect to the 
travellers, he contented him c elf with offering them good cheer, and 
never taking his eye from them. Athos and Raoul observed that he 
often tried to embarrass them by sudden attacks, or to catch them off 
their guard; but neither the one nor the other gave him the least 
advantage. What d’Artagnan had said was probable, if the governor 
did not believe it to be quite true. They rose from table to repose 
awhile. 

“What is this man’s name? 1 don’t like the looks of him," said 
Athos to d'Artagnan, in Spanish. 

“De Saint-Mars.” replied the captain. 

“He is then, I 6uppo.se, the Prince’s jailer?” 

“Eh? how can I tell? I may be kept at Saintc-Marguerite for ever.* 

"Oh! no, not you!" 

“Ask these gentlemen," interrupted the governor, “what was their 
purpose in coming to Sainte-Marguerite?" 

“They came from learning there was a convent of Benedictines *r 
Sainte-Honorat which is considered curious; and from being toid there 
was excellent shooting in the island." 

“That is quite at their service as well as yours." replied Saint-Mars 
U Am S TlaD politely thanked him. 

“When will they depart?” added the governor. 

“To-morrow,” replied d’Artagnan. 

M. de Saint-Mars went to make his rounds, and left d’Artaraan 
alone with the pretended Spaniards. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the musketeer, “here is a life with a society that 
smts me but little I command this man. and he bores me. mordioux' 
~ome. the isle is but a league and a half in length, upon a breadth of 
a league, a real park. Let us try to amuse ourselves." 

As you please. d’Artagnan; not for the sake of amusing ourselves 
hut to gam an opportunity for talking freely." ® 

“And now ” said the musketeer, “answer me the question Dut to 
thcLrin ‘° 0kiDS Saint - Mar ' : ' Wha ‘ did you come to do „ 

^To bid you farewell.” 

whie?™ fareWcU ' ' Vhat do y° u racan b y that? Is Raoul going any- 

“Yes* 

V^V 37 / W 2 gCr h with M - dc Beaufort?" 
rightly/* M - dC B “ ufa * “ “• “y d « r Wood; you alway. gue« 

“From habit.* 
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the element became a tempest. Something shapeless, and tossed about 
violently by the waves, appeared just off the coast. 

“What is that?” said Athos—“a wrecked boat?" 

“No, it is not a boat,” said d’Artagnan. 

“Pardon me,” said Raoul, “there is a barque gaining the port 
rapidly." 

“Yes, there is a barque in the creek, which is prudently seeking 
shelter here; but that which Athos points to in the sand is not a boat 
at all—it has run aground." 

“Yes, yes, I see it.” 

“It is the carriage which I threw into the sea, after landing the 
prisoner.” 

“Well!” said Athos, "if you will take my advice, d’Artagnan, you 
will burn that carriage, in order that no vestige of it may remain, 
without which the fishermen of Antibes, who have believed they had 
to do with the devil, will endeavour to prove that your prisoner was 
but a man.” 

“Your advice is good, Athos, and I will this night have it carried 
out, or rather, 1 will carry it out myself; but let us go in, for the rain 
falls heavily, and the lightning is terrific.” 

As they were passing over the ramparts to a gallery of which 
d’Artagnan had the key, they saw Nl. de Saint-Mars directing his 
steps towards the chamber inhabited by the prisoner. Upon a sign 
from d’Artagnan they concealed themselves in an angle of the 


staircase. 

"What is it?” said Athos. 

"You will see. Look. The prisoner is returning from chapel. 

And they saw. by the red flashes of the lightning against the violet 
fog which 'the wind stamped upon the bankward sky, they saw pass 
gravely, at six paces behind the governor, a man clothed in black, and 
masked by a visor of pdished steel, soldered to a helmet of the same 
nature, which altogether enveloped the whole of his head. The tire 
of the heavens cast red reflections upon the polished surface, and tnese 
reflections, flying off capriciously, seemed to be angry \ookt i launched 
by this unfortunate, instead of imprecations. In the middle ottn 
nailery the prisoner stopped for a moment, to contemplate the mhmte 
horizon, to respire the sulphurous perfumes of the tempest, to . 
in thirstily the hot rain, and to breathe a sigh resembling a smothered 


roar. 


“Come on. monsieur.” said Saint-Mars sharply to f ° r 

he had already become uneasy at seeing him look so long beyond tn 

walls. “Monsieur, come on!” . . • 

"Say monseigneur 1” cried Athos. from his corner, with a vo.a 

solemn and legible, that the governor trembled from head totoot 

Athos insisted upon respect being paid to fallen majesty. Tb p 

turned round. 

"Who spoke?" asked Saint-Mars. 
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“It was I,” replied d’Artagnan, showing himself promptly. “You 
know that 19 die order.” 

“Call me neither Monsieur nor Monseigneur," said the prisoner in 
his turn, in a voice that penetrated to the very soul of Raoul; “call me 
Accursed 1” He passed on, and the iron door creaked after him. 

“That is truly an unfortunate man!” murmured the musketeer in 
a hollow whisper, pointing out to Raoul the chamber inhabited by the 
Prince. 


CHAPTER L 


PROMISES 

Scarcely had d'Artagnan re-entered his apartment with his two 
friends, than one of the soldiers of die fort came to inform him that 
the governor was seeking for him. The barque which Raoul had per¬ 
ceived at sea. and which appeared so eager to gain the port, came to 
Sainte-Marguerite with an important despatch for the captain of the 
musketeers. On opening it, d’Artagnan recognised the writing of the 
King. I should think,” said Louis XIV, “you will have completed 
the execution of my orders. Monsieur d’Artagnan; return then imme¬ 
diately to Paris, and join me at the Louvre.” 

“There is die end of my exile," cried the musketeer with joy; “God 

be praised, I am no longer a jailer I” And he showed the letter to 
Athos. 

The three friends Quitted the litde isle, after paying their respect* 
to the governor, and by the last flashes of the departing tempest thev 
took their farewell of the white walls of the fort. D’Artagnan parted 
Irom his friends that same night, after having seen fire set to the 
carnage upon the shore, by the orders of Saint-Mars, according to the 
advice the captain had given him. 

Athos and Raoul returned to Toulon, which began to be filled with 
tbe noiseof carnages, with the noise of arms, with die noise of neighing 

riSJ'tlTrf 08 sounded their spirited marches; the drummer? 
signalised their strength; the streets were overflowing with soldier. 

servants, and trades-pcople. The Due de Beaufort was everywhere' 

camaS te H lng ^ cn ^ arkatio “ with thc 2 <*1 and interest oPa good 

S5dS’hiI li en r >Uraged cvcn u thc m ? st hurablc ®f his companions; he 
scolded his lieutenants, even those of die highest rank. Artillery pro 

SSf’ hC ,nS u ed T n scdng aU “““elf. He examinct/the 
2 ment ? f cvei 7 soldier; he assured himself of thc health and 

in Mshmel 0 the C P JlT"** V** that ’ ,ight * '*»**'*. egodstiad 
»«!!•• • r s cnt j eman became the soldier again—thc high noble 

captain in face of the responsibility he had accepted And vet it 
precipitation, and thc absence of all the precaution E 
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French soldier the first soldier in the world, because in that world, he 
is the one most abandoned to his own physical and moral resources. 
All things having satisfied, or appearing to have satisfied, the admiral, 
he paid his compliments to Raoui, and gave the last orders for sailing, 
which was ordered the next morning at daybreak. He invited the 
Comte and his son to dine with him; but they, under a pretext of the 
service, kept themselves apart. Gaining their hostelry, situated under 
the trees of the great Place, rhey took their repast in haste, and Athos 
led Raoul to the rocks which dominate the city, vast grey mountains, 
whence the view is infinite, and embraces a liquid horizon, which ap¬ 
pears, so remote is it, on a level with the rocks themselves. The nignt 
was fine, as it always is in these happy climates. The moon, rising 
behind the rocks, unrolled, like a silver sheet, upon the blue carpet or 
the sea. In the road manoeuvred silently the vessels which had just 
taken their rank to facilitate the embarkation. The 6ea, loaded with 
phosphoric light, opened beneath the hulls of the barques which trans¬ 
ported the baggage and munitions; every dip of the prow ploughed up 
this gulf of white flames; and from every oar dropped liquid diamonds. 
The bailors, rejoicing in die largesses of the admiral, were heard mur¬ 
muring their slow and ardess songs. Sometimes, the grinding of the 
(bains was mixed with the dull noise of shot falling into the holds. 
These harmonies, and this spectacle, oppress the heart like fear, and 
dilate it like hope. All this life speaks of death. Athos had seated 
himself with his son. upon the moss, among the brambles of the pro¬ 
montory Around their heads passed and repassed large bats, earned 
along in the fearful whirl of their blind chase. The feet of Raoul were 
across the edge of the cliff, and bathed in that void which is peopler 

bv vertigo, and provokes to annihilation. . 

At that moment the drums suddenly rolled, and the clarions filla 
the air with their inspiring notes. The regiments destined for the ex¬ 
pedition began to debouch from the city. They advanced to the num¬ 
ber of five, each composed of forty companies. Royals marched nrst 
distinguished by their white uniform, fared with blue. The regimenta 
colours, quartered crosswise, violet and dead-leaf, with a 8 P r ^^ 
of golden fleurs-de-lis. left the white-coloured flag, with >ts Acur-de 
lised cross, to dominate over the whole. Musketeers, at the wg . ^ 
their forked sticks and their muskets on thc.r shoulders, pikemen in 

the centre, with their lances, fourteen feet in length, ma ^ chc ^.8* lly T i. e 
wards the transports, which carried them in detail to die ships The 
regiments of Picardy, Navarre. Normandy, and Roya Vaisseau 
lowed after. M. de Beaufort had known well how to select his aoop • 
He himself was seen closing the march with his staff it woul 
^I hZ LZVhc could reach the sea. Raoul with Athos turned h» 
steps slowly towards the beach, in order to take his place wh® the 
Prrnce embarked. Grimaud, boiling with the ardour of a y ou “8 

superintended the embarkation of Raoul’s baggage. 

vessel. Athos, with hi. arm passed through that of the son he was 
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about to lose, absorbed in melancholy meditation, was deaf to th^ 
noise around him. An officer came quickly towards them to inform 
Raoul that M. de Beaufort was anxious to have him by his side. 

“Have the kindness to tell die Prince,” said Raoul, “that I request 
he will allow me this hour to enjoy die company of my father.” 

“No, no,” said Athos, “an aide-de-camp ought not thus to quit hin 
general. Please to tell the Prince, monsieur, that the Vicomte will 
join him immediately.” The officer set off at a gallop. 

"Whether we part'here or pan there,” added the Comte, “it is nc 
less a separation." He carefully brushed the dust off his son’s coat, 
and passed his hand over his hair as they walked along. “But, Raoul,* 
said he, “you want money. M. de Beaufort’s train will be splendid, 
and 1 am certain it will be agreeable to vou to purchase horses and 
arms which are very dear things in Africa. Now. as you are not 
actually in the service of the King, or M. dc Beaufort, and are simply 
a volunteer, you must not reckon upon cither pay or largesses. But 1 
should not like you to want for anything at Gigelli. Here are two 
hundred pistoles; if you would please me, Raoul, spend them " 
Raoul pressed the hand of his father, and, at the turning of a street 
mey saw M. de Beaufort, mounted upon a magnificent white horse! 

HtU !?* by 8 ra , C « fuI C , urvets to the Wieses of the women of the 
ety. The Due called Raoul, and held out his hand to the Comte He 

* u f ° r rT C timC ’ with 8uch a kind, 7 expression, thai the 
heart of the poor father even felt a little comforted It was. however 

t0 both . f ? ther and * on that walk was directed to nothing 
ess than a punishment. There was a terrible moment—that at which 

heTsr 11 ?? thC °* s t ore ’ the 8 ° ldier * and Mi lo« exchanged’ 
whi k * k,8S “ w,,h their families and friends; a supreme moment in 

the sun The , ' hs J and,ng the deamess of the heavens, the warmth’ of 
the sun, the perfumes of the air, and the rich life that was circulating 

eV^rKin ’ "ST? 11 !? a PP cared hlack. everything appeared bitted 
HIT f £ a rea T lCd doubf8 °* a God - whi, « speaking L the mo, S’ 

SS’Sf. fm,nrai V'“' ** -Imiral and his^ suite w cm- 

ark the last, the cannon waited to announce, with its formirHhlr 
V0'« that ,hc leader had placed his foot on boird W, vLsd 

" f b<Mh SV dmiral aDd thc hi.owTdieni^.a 

tohi 8 S h“ n ° P arm8 '° hiS S ° n ' and P r “ ,ad him - convulsively. 

8aid DUC ’ ad -cd; - y „„ 

second > !i " d A,h ° S> " my farcwdl U 8 P° kcn - 1 d ° not wish to speak a 

SB 1 Sssi Ms 

xr.,»r-, - sag hita iSSSS 
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forgetful of ceremony, he jumped into his boat, and pushed it off with 
a vigorous foot. "Adieu!” cried Raoul. 

Towards midday, when the sun devoured space, and scarcely the 
tops of the masts dominated the incandescent line of the sea, Athos 
perceived a soft aerial shadow rise, and vanish as soon as seen. This 
was the smoke of a cannon, which NI. de Beaufort ordered to be fired 
as a last salute to the coast of France. The point was buried in its turn 
beneath the sky, and Athos returned painfully and slowly to his 
hostelry. 


CHAPTER Ll 


AMONG WOMEN 

D’Artacnan, riding fast, thinking as constandy, alighted from his 
horse in Paris, fresh and tender in his muscles as the athlete prepar¬ 
ing for the gymnasium. The King did not expect him so soon, and 
had just departed for the chase towards Meudon. D’Artagnan, instead 
of riding after the King, as he would formerly have done, took off 
his boots, had a bath, and waited till His Majesty should return dusty 
and tired. He occupied the interval of five hours in taking, as people 
say, the air of the house, and in arming himself against all ill chances. 
He learned that the King, during the last fortnight, had been gloomy; 
that the Queen-Mother was ill and much depressed; that Monsieur, 
the King’s brother, was exhibiting a devotional turn; that Madame 
had the vapours; and that M. de Guiche was gone to one of ms 
estates. He learned that M. Colbert was radiant; that M. Fouquet con¬ 
sulted a fresh physician every day, who still did not cure h'm, an 
that his principal complaint was one which physicians do not usually 
cure, unless they are political physicians. The King, d 
told, behaved in the kindest manner to M. Fouquet. and did not allow 
him ever to be out of his sight; but the Surintendant, touched to the 
heart, like one of those fine trees which a worm has punctured, w 
declining daily, in spite of the royal smile, that sun of rourt crew- 
D’Artagnan learned that Mademoiselle de la Vallifcre had becom 

dispensable*to the King; that ,he King, dur,ng his sporung 

if he did not take her with him, wrote to her ^uenUv-ncMonger 

srAtwss as re 

re™ f “ 

Valh £ r e t^the^risk ^ of*foundering C his *horses^uHng^thi* timejieer 
and pheasant 8 C were left to the fnl enjoyment. 

so lazily, that, it was said, the art of venery ran gro ot 

ing at the court of France. D’Artagnan then thought o^ewwb* 
poor Raoul, and as he loved to phdosophise a little occasionally, 
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resolved to profit by the absence of the King to have a minute’s talk 
with Mademoiselle de la Vallidre. This was a very easy affair: while 
the King was hunting, Louise was walking with some other ladies in 
one of the galleries of the Palais Royal, exactly where the captain 
of the musketeers had some guards to inspect. D'Artagnan did not 
doubt, that if he could but open the conversation upon Raoul, Louise 
might give him grounds for writing a consolatory letter to the poor 
exile; and hope, or at least consolation for Raoul, in the state of heart 
in which he had left him, was the sun, was life, to two men who were 
very dear to our captain. He directed his course, therefore, to the spot 
where he knew he should find Mademoiselle de la Valliire. D’Artag- 
nan found La Vallifcre the centre of a circle. In her apparent solitude, 
the King’s favourite received, like a queen, more perhaps than the 
Queen, a homage of which Madame had been so proud, when all the 
King’s looks were directed to her and commanded the looks of the 
courtiers. D'Artagnan, although no squire of dames, received, never¬ 
theless, civilities and attentions from the ladies; he was polite, as a 
brave man always is, and his terrible reputation had conciliated as 
much friendship among the men as admiration among the women. On 
seeing him enter, therefore, they immediately accosted him: and, as is 
not infrequently the case with fair ladies, opened the attack by ques¬ 
tions: “Where had he been? What had become of him so long? Why 
had they not seen him as usual make his fine horse curvet in such 
beautiful style, to the delight and astonishment of the curious, from 
the King’s balcony?” 

He replied that he had just come from the land of oranges. This 
set all the ladies laughing. Those were times in which everybody 
travelled, but in which, notwithstanding, a journey of a hundred 
Was a P r °blem often solved by death. 

“'From the land of oranges?’ ” cried Mademoiselle de Tonnav- 
Charente. “From Spain?” 7 

“Eh I eh I” said the musketeer. 

‘From Malta?" said Montalais. 

Ma foi! You are coming very near, ladies." 

‘Is it an island?” asked La Vallifcre. 

‘‘Mademoiselle.*' said d’Artagnan; “I will not give you the trouble 
ot seeking any further; I come from the country where M. de Beaufort 
is,^at this moment, embarking for Algiers.** 

“Have you seen the army?* said several warlike fair ones. 

As plainly as I see you,” replied d’Artagnan. 

^And the fleet?” 

^Yes; I saw everything.” 

any of ,ji S a °y friends there?” said Mademoiselle de 

qS'^h!! 6111 ' Cold1 ?’ , but “ a manner to attract attention to a 
q - h n0t wlthout a calculated aim. 

M i rc P h cd d’Artagnan, -yes; there were M. de la Guillitifcre 
M. de Manchy, M. de Bragelonne-” ^uunuere. 
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La Vallicrc became pale. “M. dc Bragclonnc!” cried the perfidious 
Athenais. “Eh, whatl—is he gone to the wars?—he!” 

Montalais trod upon her toe, but in vain. 

"Do you know what my opinion is?” continued 6he, addressing 
d’Artagnan. 

"No, mademoiselle; but I should like very much to know it- 0 

“My opinion is, then, that all the men who go to this war, are 
desperate, desponding men. whom love has treated ill; and who go to 
try if they cannot find black women more kind than fair ones have 


been.” 

Some of the ladies laughed. La Valli^re was evidently confused. 
Montalais coughed loud enough to waken the dead. 

"Mademoiselle,” interrupted d'Artagnan, “you are in error when 
vou speak of black women at Gigelli; the women there are not black: 
it is true, they arc not white—they are yellow.” 

"Yellow!” exclaimed the bevy of fair beauties. 

"Eh! do not disparage it. 1 have never seen a finer colour to match 

with black eyes and a coral mouth.” 

“So much the better for M. de Bragclonnc,” said Mademoiselle de 
Toanay-Charente, with persistent malice. "He will make amends 
for his loss. Poor fellow! ” 

A profound silence followed these words; and d’Artagnan had time 
to observe and reflect that women—those wild doves—treat each other 
much more cruelly than tigers and bears. But making La P. a,c 

did not satisfy Athenais; she determined to make her blush likewise. 
Resuming the conversation without pause. “Do you know, Louise. 

said she, "that that is a great sin on your conscience?” 

“What sin. mademoiselle?" stammered the unfortunate girl, looking 

round her for support, without finding it. 

“Eh!—why?” continued Athenais, “the poor young man was 

affianced to you; he loved you. you cast him off.” ^ . 

“Well, and that is a right every honest woman has, said Mont • 
n an affected rone. “When we know we cannot constitute the Happi¬ 
ness of a man. it i- much better to cast him off.” 4fh _ nai8 

“Gut him off! or refuse him!—that’s all very well, said Athenais, 

-but that is not the sin Mademoiselle de la Valliere has to * e P 
herself with. The actual sin. is sending poor Bragelonne to t . 

and to wars in which death is to he met with.” Uuuejjg 
hand over her icy brow. “And if he dies.” continued her pitiless tor 

mentor, “you will have killed him. That is the sin. muske- 

Louise, half-dead, caught at the arm o the“ 9p £k 
leers, whose face betrayed unusual emotion You wished 
with me, Monsieur d’Artagnan, said she m a voice broke y 
and pain. "What had you to say to me? Lou i sc 

D’Artagnan made several steps along the g<dle y, * ^ ot b er s 

on his arm; then, when they were far enoug ... -Mademoiselle 
—“What I had to say to you, mademoiselle, replica ne, 



AMONG WOMEN 



dc Tonnay-Charente has just expressed; roughly, and unkindly, it is 
true, but still in its entirety.” 

She uttered a faint cry; and, struck to the heart by this new wound, 
she went on her way, like one of those poor birds which, struck to 
death, seeks the shade of the thicket to die in. She disappeared at one 
door, at the moment the King was entering by another. The first 
glance of die King was directed towards the empty seat of his mistress. 
Not perceiving La Vallidre, a frown came over his brow; but as soon as 
he saw d'Artagnan, who bowed to him—"Ah I monsieur 1” cried he, 
‘‘you have been diligent! I am much pleased with you." This was the 
superlative expression of royal satisfacuon. Many men would have 
beeu ready to lay down their lives for such a speech from the King. 
The maids of honour and the courtiers, who had formed a respectful 
circle round the King on his entrance, drew back, on observing he 
wished to speak privately with the captain of the musketeers. The 
King led the way out of the gallery, after having again, with his eyes, 
sought everywhere for La Vallidre, whose absence he could not account 
for. The moment they were out of the reach of curious ears, “Well! 
Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said he, “the prisoner?* 

“Is in his prison, sire.” 

“What did he say on the road?* 

“Nothing, 6ire.” 

“What did he do?* 

“There was a moment at which the fisherman—who took me in his 

boat to Sainte-Margucrite— revolted, and did his best to kill me. The 

die prisoner defended me instead of attempdng to fly.” 

The King became pale. “Enough I” said he; and d’Artagnan bowed 

Louis walked about his cabinet with hasty steps. “Were you a: 

Antibes,” said he, “when Monsieur dc Beaufort came there?* 

No, sire; I was setting off when Monsieur le Due arrived." 

Ah!” which was followed by a freah silence. “Whom did you 
see there?” 3 


“A great many persons," said d’Artagnan coolly, 
lhe King perceived diat he was unwilling to speak. “I have sent foi 
you, captain, to desire you to go and prepare ray lodgings at Nantes * 
At Nante-s!” cried d’Artagnan. 

“In Bretagne.” 

8lrC ’ * 9 “l , Brcta S° c - WU1 your Majesty make so long i 
journey as to Nantes?” b 

“The States are assembled there." replied the King. “I have two 
demands to make of them: I wish to be there.” * 

“'TK' Cn sb ^ 1 sct out?* said the captain. 

in nee<i^Tre n ‘^~ t0 ' m0rr0W_t0 ' m0rr0W cvenin S : for y ou must stand 
“I have rested, sire.* 

plM^.* 1 ^ WCU * Then bctwccn this and to-morrow evening, when you 
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D’Artagnan bowed as if to take his leave; but, perceiving the King 
very much embarrassed, “Will your Majesty," said he, stepping two 
paces forward, “take the court with you?" 

"Certainly 1 shall.” 

“Then your Majesty will, doubdess, want the musketeers?" And the 
eye of the King sank beneath the penetrating glance of the captain. 

“Take a brigade of them,” replied Louis. 

“Is that all? Has your Majesty no other orders to give me?" 

"No—ah—yes.” 

"I am all attention, sire.” 

"At die castle of Nantes, which I hear is very ill arranged, you will 
adopt die practice of placing musketeers at the door of each of the 
principal dignitaries I shall take with me.” 

“Of the principal?" 

“Yes." 

"For instance, at the door of M. de Lyonne?” 


“Yes.” 

"And of Monsieur le Surintendant?" 

"Without doubt." w 

“Very well, sire. By to-morrow 1 shall have set out.” 

“Oh, yes; but one more word, Monsieur d'Artagnan. At Nantes you 
will meet with M. le Due de Gesvrcs, captain of the guartb. Be sure 
that your musketeers are placed before his guards arrive. Precedence 
always belongs to the first comer.” 


"Yes, sire. 


tr 


"And if M. de Gesvres should question you?" 

“Question me, sire! Is it likely that NL de Gesvres should qu«non 
me?” And the musketeer, turning cavalierly on hu heel, diaappeu*- 
“To Nantes 1” said he to himself, as he descended the suits, wny 
he not dare to say, from thence to Belle-Isle?” 


CHAPTER LI I 


HOW KING LOUIS XIV PLAYED HIS LITTLE PART 

Fouquet, on his arrival at Nan,ea got into ajam^ C v,Wch than? 

sen, to him. we know no, why or how and he ref nured m ^ 

de Nantes, escorted by a vast crowd of P^P 1 *''““JSsntti. 
had been boiling with the expecuuon of a convocation or tn 

Scarcely was he insulled, Gou ^ iUe .^^ a ° t U a Vpaii^bauf. He 

upon the route to Poitiers and Vannes and a boat J^^ty, 

performed these various operations with so an 

jsjss; ss& rraassssw a«» 
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post horses, and that he would arrive within ten or twelve hour> at 
latest. The people, while waiting for the King, were greatly rejoiced 
to see the musketeers, freshly arrived with Monsieur d’Artagnan, their 
captain, and quartered in the castle, of which they occupied all the 
posts, in quality of guard of honour. 

The King was entering the city, which soon resounded with the 
cannon from the ramparts, and from a vessel which replied from the 
lower part of the river. Fouquet’s brow darkened; he called his valets 
de chambre, and dressed in ceremonial costume. From his window, 
behind the curtains, he could see the eagerness of the people, and the 
movement of a large troop, which had followed the Prince, without 
its being to be guessed how. The King was conducted to the casde in 
great pomp, and Fouquct saw him dismount under the portcullis, and 
speak something in the ear of d’Artagnan, who held his stirrup. 
D’Artagnan, when the King had passed under the arch, directed hii 
steps towards the house Fouquet was in, but so slowly, and stopping so 
frequently to speak to his musketeers, drawn up as a hedge, that it 
might be said he was counting the seconds, or the steps, before accom¬ 
plishing his message. Fouquet opened the window to speak to him 
in the court. 

“AhI" cried d’Artagnan, on perceiving him, “are you still there, 
monseigneur?” 

The Surintendant sighed deeply. "Good Heavens! yes, monsieur, 0 
replied he. “The arrival of the King has interrupted me in the projects 
I had formed." 

“Oh! then you know that the King has arrived?" 

Yes, monsieur, 1 have seen him; and this time you come from 
him-” 


To inquire after you. monseigneur; and, if your health is not too 
bad, to beg you to have the kindness to repair to the castle." 

“Directly, Monsieur d'Artagnan, directly?" 

Ah! said the captain, “now the King is come, there is no more 
walk mg for anybody—no more free-will; the pass-word governs all 
now, you as well as me, me as well as you." 

Fouquet heaved a last sigh, got into his carriage, so great was his 
weakness, and went to the castle, escorted by d'Artagnan 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon. The King, full of impatience, 
went to his cabinet on the terrace, and kept opening the door of the 
corridor, to see what his secretaries were doing. M. Colbert, seated in 
the same place M. Saint-Aignan had so long occupied in the morning, 

a °'I voicc * with M - dc Brienne. The King opened 
thedoor suddenly and addressing them,“What do you say?" asked he. 

BriCT^e W risL SPeaklD8 ° f ^ sitting the States/ said M. de 

Very well,^ replied the King, and returned to his room. 

hourTt ^« UtCS latCr ' UlC Sumraons of the bell recalled Rose, whose 
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“Have you finished your copies?” asked the King. 

"Not yet. sire.” 

“See. then. if M. d’Artagnan has returned.” 

"Not yet, sire.” 

‘It is very strange!" murmured the King. 

He had not finished these words when a much rougher voice than 
'.hat of the King was heard. 

•'D’ArtagnanI” cried the King, with evident joy. “in the first place, 
me see the result of your commission, monsieur; you may repose 
afterwards.’* 

D’Artagnan, who was just passing through the door, stopped at the 
,-oice of the King. “I have arrested M. Fouauet, sire." 

“You took plenty of time about it,” said tne King sharply. 

D’Artagnan loosed at the King. 

“Where is M. Fouquet at this moment?” asked Louis, after a short 


silence. ... , 

"M. Fouquet, sire.” replied d'Artagnan, "is in the iron cage that 

M. Col ben had prepared for him, and is going, as fast as four vigorous 
aorses can drag him, towards Angers.” 

“Why did you leave him on the road?” 

"Because your Majesty did not tell me to go to Angers. The proof, 
the best proof of what I advance is. that the King desired me to be 

sought for but this minute." . , 

“Monsieur d’Artagnansaid the King, "give twenty of your 
musketeers to M. de Saint-Aignan, to form a guard for M. bouquet. 
And from Anger 3 ,” continued ^ the King, "they will conduct 

orisoner to the bastille, in Paris.” 

D'Artagnan wu* about to retire; but the King stopped turn. 
“Monsieur.” said he, “you will go immediately, and take possess! 

cf tlie isle and fief of Belle-Isle-en-Mer.” 

“You Will take a ? sufficient number of troops to prevent delay, m 

case the place should be contumacious." ctoud of 

A murmur of adulatory incredulity arose from the group 

courtiers. “That is to be done,” said d’Artagnan. 

“I saw the place in my infancy, resumed the King, and 1 
wish m see it again. You have heard me? Co, monsieur, and do 

eturn without the keys of the place- . . • h you carry 

Colbert went up to d’Artagnan A commission wh , 7, 

; t out well,” said he, “will be worth a marshal s baton to you i. 

“Why do you employ the words, ‘if you carry it out w 

“Because it is difficult.” 

r.n easy thing for mm like you to march over the bod.es 

:.-iends to obtain success." ... rMh-rt returned to the 

D’Artagnan hung down his head, whilst Colbert return 
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King. A quarter of an hour after, the captain received the written 
order from the King, to blow up the fortress of Belle-Isle, in case oi 
resistance, with the power of life and death over all the inhabitants 
or refugees, and an injunction not to allow one to escape. 

"Colbert was right," thought d’Artagnan; "my baton of a marshal 
of France will cost the lives of my two friends. Only they seem to 
forget that my friends are not more stupid than the birds, and that 
they will not wait for the hand of the fowler to extend their wings. I 
will show them that hand so plainly, that they will have quite time 
enough to see it. Poor Porthosl Poor Aramis. No; my fortune shall 
uot cost your wings a feather.” 

Having thus determined, d’Artagnan assembled the royal army, em¬ 
barked it at Paimbceuf, and set sail, without losing a moment. 


CHAPTER LIU 


BELLE-ISLE-EN-N1ER 


At the extremity of the mole, which the furious sea beats at evening 
tide, two men, holding each other by the arm, were conversing in an 
animated and expansive tone. Every one has already perceived that 
those two men were our proscribed heroes, Porthos and Aramis, who 
had taken refuge in Belle-Isle since the ruin of their hopes, since the 
discomfiture of the vast plan of M. d’Herblay. 

“It is^of no use you saying anything to the contrary, my dear 

'V ai ? ls ' fiu PC . at u Cd I>orth ? 3 ; baling vigorously the sal me air with 
which he filled his powerful chest. “It is of no use, Aramis. The dis¬ 
appearance of all the fishing-boats that went out two days ago, is 
uot an ordinary circumstance. There has been no storm at sea; the 

aV 3 */* conslantl y not even the lightest gale; and even 
if we had had a tempest, all our boats would not have foundered. 

teU you ” lt 19 8trangC * Th,s ““P 1 ' 1 ' disappearance astonishes me, I 

truTX'r, “ Urmur< ^. Arami8 - " Y °u are right, friend Porthos; it is 
8 something strange in it.” 

And, further,” added Porthos, whose ideas the assent of the BishoD 

ifthe a h£5. f ZT d l ° K n !t argC: “ and ’ further ’ hay e you remarked. Slat 

-l have rem.rf^ .K ' n0t a 1 f mgle P lank has *** "ashed ashore?* 

1 na ve remarked that as well as you.” 

Have you remarked, besides, that the two only boats we hnH i-f* 
iMand ' and which I sent in .carch of4c " 

qote & 0th " Sl Y “ : *° be surc 1 h *«." «pH«d Porthos, 
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“Unhappy man! What have you done? Then we are indeed lost," 
cried the Bishop. 

"Lost!—what did you say?” exclaimed the terrified Porthos. How 

lost? Aramis. How are we lost?” 

Aramis bit his lips. “Nothing! nothing! Your pardon. I meant 

to sav-” 

“What?" 

"That if we were inclined—if we took a fancy to make an excursion 

by sea. we could not.” . , , 

“Very <*ood ! and why should that vex you? A fine pleasure, ma Jot! 
For my part. I don’t regret it at all. What I regret is, certainly not 
the more or less amusement we can find at Belle-Isle;—what 1 regret, 
Aramis, is Pierrefonds; is Bracieux; is le Vallon; is my beautiful 
France! Here we are not in France, my dear friend; we me —\l know 
not where. Oh! I tell you, in the full sincerity of my soul, and you. 
affection will excuse my frankness, but I declare to you I am n t 
happy at Belle-Isle. No; in good truth. I am not happy! 

“Porthos. what is that yonder?” interrupted Aramis, rising sud¬ 
denly, and pointing out to his friend a black spot upon the empurpled 

llD “A bark!"^aid Porthos; “yes, it is a bark! Ah! we shall have some 

^“There 1 a^e two!” cried the Bishop, on discovering another mast; 

^F!vxT ,e< said^orthos, in his turn. “Six! seven! Alt! mon Dteu! 

m Xn^ld* fisher man 'passed^ “Ar e those our barks yonder?” asked Aramis. 

“No,jnonse?gneur!” 

‘"-Boat, in the royal service?’ replied AratnU, starting. ’How do 

you know that?” said he. 

“By the flag.” 

“FtvLr/” 1 ITi^nhos. “they are sending us reinforcements; don t 

you think they are, Aramis?” 

“Probably.” . m 

"Unless it is the English coming. p ort hns for they must 

"By the Loire? That would have an ill look, Porthos, w j 

have come through Paris. Hrridedlv. or provisions.” 

,t o”ce -"Porthc," ,aid he, ’hate the alarm funded. 

“The alarm! do von think of such a thing? battcr ie,, let the 

V^y "*** of - 

coast batteries.” 
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Porthos opened his eyes to their widest extent. He looked atten¬ 
tively at his friend, to convince himself he was in his proper senses. 

“I will do it, my dear Porthos,” continued Aramis, in his most bland 
tone; “I will go and have these orders executed myself, if you do not 
go, my friend.” 

“Weill 1 will go instantly 1” said Porthos, who went to execute the 
orders, casting all the while looks behind him, to see if the Bishop of 
Vannes were not deceived; and if, on returning to more rational ideas, 
he would not recall him. The alarm was sounded, the trumpets brayed, 
the drums rolled; the great bell of the belfry was put in motion. The 
dikes and moles were quickly filled with the curious and soldiers; the 
matches sparkled in the hands of the artillerymen, placed behind the 
large cannon bedded in their stone carriages. When every man was 
at his post, when all the preparations for the defence were made: 

Permit me, Aramis, to try and comprehend,” whispered Porthos 
timidly, in Aramis’s ear. 

.. fr ! end > 7 ou wi, l comprehend but too soon,” murmured 
M.^d Herblay, in reply to this question of his lieutenant. 

“The fleet which is coming yonder, with sails unfurled, straight 
towards the port of Belle-Isle, is a royal fleet, is it not?” 

“But as there are two kings in France, Porthos, to which of these 
two kings does this fleet belong?" 

mem** 1 ^ ° PCn ^ eyCS ’” rc P lied the g iant . stunned by this argu- 

And Porthos. for whom the rcplv of his friend had just opened the 

w^rh hi t ^ CkcD ? 1 ! hc ba .™ a g e wh[ch covered his sight, went 

eve^ on < A p t 1° lhc battcr,e8 to overlook his people, and exhort 

S hiH otS dU T ^ W3B ^ UitC night Whcn one of thcJe vessels, 

1 r 1 3 8cnsaUon arn °ng the inhabitant* of Belle- 
Isle, was moored within cannon-shot of the place. It was soon seen 

notwithstanding the darkness, that a son of agitation reigned on board 

this vessel, from the side of which a skiff wfs lower^f whicT^e 

three rowers, bending to their oars, took the direction of the port and 

m a few instants struck land at the foot of the fort. The coriander 

^r<tT ped H on sb z c - He . h u ad a 

ayed in the air, and seemed to wish to communicate with somebody 

«™r,ed him. SamTs wa. u b '™ C "' “ d 

sdf before the Bishop of Vai^ra The “'' 0 y.P rra ' n « d him- 

notwithstanding theflamiau? |Z, b w " a ) most complete. 

wire fonoAog^^^'h-'rouo'dT 11 d “'““ *» 

Well, Jonathan, from whom do you come?” 
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“Mouseigneur, from those who captured me." 

“Who captured von?” 

“You know, monscigueur, we set out in search of our comrades?" 
“Yes; and afterwards?" 

"Well! monseigneur, within a short league we were captured by a 
otter belonging to the King." 

"Ah!" said Aram is. 

“Of which king?" cried Porthos. Jonathan stared. 

“Speak!" continued the- Bishop 

“We were captured, monseigneur, and joined to those who bad been 
taken yesterday morning.” 

"What was tne cause of the mania for capturing you all?" said Porthos. 
"Monsieur, to prevent us from telling you,” replied Jonathan. 
Porthos was again at a loss to comprehend. "And they have released 
• i)u to-day?” asked he. 

“That I might tell you they have captured us, monsieur." 

Trouble upon trouble,” thought honest Porthos. 

During this time Aramis was reflecting. 

"Humph!" said he, "then I suppose it is the royal fleet blockading 
he coasts?" 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

“Who commands it?" 

“The captain of the King’s musketeers.'' 

"D’Artagnan?" 

"D’Artagnan I* exclaimed Porthos. 

“I believe that is the name.” 

“And did he give you this letter?” 

"Yes. monseigneur." 

“Bring the flambeaux nearer." 

“It is his writing,” said Porthos. 

Aramis eagerly read the following lines: 


“Order of the King to take Belle-Isle; or to put the garrison to the 
<word. if they resist; order to make prisoners of all themen \ ot 
arrison; signed, D Artacnan. who, the day before yesterday, a. rest 
M Fouquet, for the purpose of his being sent to the Basuiie. 


Aramis turned pale, and crushed the paper in his hands. 

“What is it?” asked Porthos. 

“Nothing, my friend, nothing.” 

“What shall I do?” asked Jonathan. _ > 

"You will return on board this captain s vessel. 

IXSd ThS'wc beg he will himself come into the island' 

“Ah! I comprehend!” said Porthos. rontain should 

“Yes, monseigneur," replied Jonathan; but if the p 

refuse to come to Belle-Isle?" 
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“If he refuses, as we have camion, we will make use of them.” 

“What! against d’Artagnan?” 

“If it is d’Artagnan, Porthos, he will come. Go, Jonathan, go!” 

“A/a foi! I no longer comprehend anything,” murmured Porthos. 

“I will make you comprehend all, my dear friend; the time for it is 
come; sit down upon tnis gun-carriage, open your ears, and listen 
well to me.” 

"Oh! pardieu! I shall listen, no fear of that.” 

“May I depart, monseigneur?" cried Jonathan. 

"Yes, begone, and bring back an answer. Allow the canoe to pass, 
you men there!” And the canoe pushed off to regain the fleet. 
Aramis took Porthos by the hand, and explained all to him. 


CHAPTER LIV 


THE EXPLANATIONS OF ARAMIS 


^So then, said Porthos, when Aramis had concluded his narrative, 
so then, it seems, I have quite fallen out with Louis XIV?” 

“Oh I \ W >U settle all that, my good friend, I will setde all that. 1 
will take it upon myself alone!" 

“Aramis!" 

“No. no, Porthos, I conjure you. let me act. No false generosity! No 
inopportune devotedness! You knew nothing of my projects. You 
have done nothing of yourself. With me it is different. Iam alone the 

aU ir^ r ° f l ” C P ot * * 8to °d in need of my inseparable companion: I 
calied upon you. and you came to me, in remembrance of our ancient 

. for onc ’ one * or a11 -’ M y crime was being an egotist.” 
Now, that is a -yord I like,” said Porthos; “and seeing that you 

have acted entirely for yourself, it is impossible for me to Blame you- 
it is natural. J 


frienc^cordi^lly Sublime reflection . Porthos pressed the hand of his 

iJ.“ P-iri “p e ? uou * g^atness of soul, Aramis felt himself 
tm] snrw> ™ • thc /5 cond umc he had been compelled to bend before 
He ° f hcart * ? UCh m ° rc P owcrful thaxTsplcndour of mind. 

3 hisKd 7 3 mUtC 3 CDergCtiC prC88Urc t0 * dDd endearment 

intrigue oTwhlS^e P"' 

Porthos. serious attention r' * M ^ A «“tion. 


G 
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“It i9 d'Artagnan, no doubt," said Porthos, in a voice of thunder, 
approaching the parapet. 

"Yes, it is I,” replied the captain of the musketeers, running lightly 
up the steps of the mole, and gaining rapidly the little esplanade upon 
which his two friends waited for him. As soon as he came towards 
them, Porthos and Aramis observed an officer who followed d'Artag¬ 
nan, treading apparently in his very steps. The captain stopped upon 
the stairs of the mole, when half-way up. His companion imitated him. 

“Make your men draw back," cried d'Artagnan to Porthos and 
Aramis; “let them retire out of hearing." The order being given by 
Porthos, was executed immediately. Then d’Artagnan, turning towards 
him who followed him: 

"Monsieur,” said he, “we are no longer here on board the King’s 
fleet, where, in virtue of your order, you spoke so arrogantly to me just 


now. 

“Monsieur,” replied the officer, “I did not speak arrogantly to you; 
I simply, but rigorously, obeyed what I had been commanded. I have 
been directed to follow you. I follow you. I am directed not to allow 
you to communicate with any one without taking cognisance of what 
you do, I mix myself, therefore, with your communications." 

D’Artagnan trembled with rage, and Porthos and Araniis, who heard 
this dialogue, trembled likewise, but with uneasiness and fear. D’Artag¬ 
nan, biting his moustache with that vivacity which denoted m him 
the state of an exasperation closely to be followed by a terrible ex¬ 
plosion, approached the officer. . . 

“Monsieur,” said he, in a low voice, so much the more impress! 

that affecting a calm it threatened a tempest— “monsieur, when 1 sent 

a canoe hither, you wished to know what I wrote to the defenders 
Belle-Isle. You produced an order to that effect; and, in my turn. 1 
instantly showed you the note I had written When the skipper of th 
boat sent bv me returned, when I .received the reply of th «' 
gentlemen (knd he pointed to Aramis and Porthos), you heard e «7 
word of what the messenger said. All that was plainly m your order , 
all that was well executed, very punctually, was^it not; 

“Yes, monsieur,” stammered the officer; yea, withou 


bU “Monsieur,” continued d’Artagnan, growmg warm Nton«eur. 

when I manifested the intention of Ibroughtyou 

Isle, you required to accompany me; I did not hesitate, id 6 J 

with me. You are now at^Belle-Isle, are you not? 

“Yes, monsieur, but-" . r .. who has eiven you 

-But-the question no longer is of M. who ^ P 7^ 

that order, or of whomsoever in the^ world you ^ ^ fU M 

instructions: the Question now f®° d . ArtaKna n upon steps whose 

M d b7 S& tS S-. —-^ p- id ° n£M u “‘ 

man, a bad position, monsieur I I warn you. 
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“But, monsieur, if I am a restraint upon you," said the officer 

timidly, and almost faintly, “it is my duty which-" 

“Monsieur, you have had the misfortune, you or those who sent 
you, to insult me. It is done. I cannot seek redress from those who 
employ you—they are unknown to me, or are at too great a distance. 
But you are under my hand, and I swear that if you make one step 
behind me when I raise my feet to go up to those gentlemen—1 swear 
to you by my name, I will cleave your head in two with my 6word, and 
pitch you into the water. Oh! it will happen! it will happen 1 1 have 
only been six times angry in my life, monsieur, and, on the five times 
which have preceded this, I have killed my man.” 

The officer did not stir; he became pale under this terrible threat, 
but replied with simplicity, “Monsieur, you are wrong in acting against 
my orders.” 

Porthos and Aramis, mute and trembling at the top of the parapet, 
cried to the musketeer, “Dear d'Artagnan, take care!” 

D Artagnan made them a sign to keep silence, raised his foot with 
a terrifying calmness to mount the stairs, and turned round, sword in 
hand, to see if the officer followed him. The officer made a sign of the 
cross and stepped up. Porthos and Aramis, who knew their d'Artagnan, 
uttered a cry, and rushed down to prevent the blow they thought they 
already heard. But, d’Artagnan, passing his sword into his left hand,— 
Monsieur, said he to the officer, in an agitated voice, "you are a 
brave man. You ought better to comprehend what I am gome to sav 
to you now than that which I have just said to you ” 

“Speak, Monsieur d’Artagnan, speak,” replied the brave officer. 

lhese gentlemen we have just seen, and against whom you have 
orders, are my friends." 1 

“I know they are, monsieur." 

tionl presCTil^” 0 ^ 131111 * f 1 ° Ught t0 aCt towards thcm as your instruc- 
“I understand your reserves." 

witnlsP" WeU: pcrmit me ’ then > to course with them without a 

wh;^K° nSieU u d Arta & nan ' 1 yielded to your request, if I did that 

it h C sh»r t0 d0, T I 8h ° uld l brcak ®y w °rd? but if I do not do 

0b ' 1 J ge J 7°- U :- 1 pre . fer thc one to ^ other. Converse with 


ta ed nU3 i- nC ' a “ UBWOrth y act -” D’Artagnan. much ag£ 

rff£8H5«Wsa=ws.-S 

“What is the meaning of all these rigours?* said Porthos. 
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“You ought to have some suspicions of what it is,* said d’Artagnan. 
“Not much. I assure vou, my dear captain; for, in fact, I have done 
nothing, no more has Aramis.” hastened the worthy baron to say. 

D'Artagnan darted a reproachful look at the prelate, which pene¬ 
trated that hardened heart. 


“Dear Porthos!” cried the Bishop of Vannes. 

"You see what has been done against you,” said d’Artagnan; “inter¬ 
ception of all that is coming to or going from Belle-Isle. Your boats 
are all seized. If you had endeavoured to flv, you would have fallen 
into the hands of the cruisers which plough tne sea in all directions on 
the watch for you. The King wants you to be taken, and he will take 
you.” And d’Artagnan tore several hairs from his grey moustache. 
Aramis became sombre, Porthos angry. 

“My idea was this,” continued d'Artagnan; “to make you both 
come on board, to keep you near me, and restore you your liberty. 
But now, who can say that when I return to my ship, I may not find a 
superior; that I may’ not find secret orders which will take from me 
my command, and give it to another, who will dispose of me and you 

without hopes of help?” , „ , 

“We must remain at Belle-Isle,” said Aramis resolutely; and 
1 assure you, for my part. I will not surrender easily.” Porthos said 
nothing. D'Artagnan remarked the silence of his friend. 

“I have another trial to make of this officer, of this brave fellow wh 
accompanies me. and whose courageous resistance makes me very 
happy; for it denotes an honest man, who, although an enemy, 
thousand times better than a complaisant coward. Let us try to learn 
from him what he has the right of doing, and what hts orders permi 

or forbid." 


“Let us trv.” said Aramis. . n f 

D’Artagnan came to the parapet, leaned over towards the «ep 

the mole and called the officer, who immediately came up. M 
sieur,” said d’Artagnan, after having c K xc ^ an g tti n J; n “ r ^ t al ^^ 
courtesies, natural between gentlemen who know and 
other worthily—“monsieur, if I wished to take away these g 

Wh “Tshould not oppose it, monsieur; but having direct orders, formal 
orders to take them under my guard. I should detain them. 


“AhI” said d’Artagnan. . ... 

“That’s all over,” said Aramis gloomily. Porthos did not stir. 

,/r c-w &- 

follow «. 

Porthos? The King is merciful.” 

“I beg to reflect, said Porthos^nobly. 

“You will remain here, then?” . ._. 

“Until fresh orders,” cried Aramis, with vivacity. 
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“Until we have had an idea,” resumed d’Artagnan; “and I now 
believe that will not be long first, for I have one already." 

“Let us say adieu, then,” said Aramis; “but in truth, my good 
Porthos, you ought to go." 

“NoI” said the latter laconically. 

“As you please,” replied Aramis, a little wounded in his nervous 
susceptibility at the morose tone of his companion. “Only I am 
reassured by the promise of an idea from d'Artagnan, an idea I fancy 
I have divined." 

“Let me see," said the musketeer, placing his ear near Aramis’s 
mouth. The latter spoke several words rapidly to which d’Artagnan 
replied, "That is it, precisely.” 

“Infallible, then!” cried Aramis. 

"During the first emotion that this resolution will cause, take care 
of yourself, Aramis.” 

“Ohl don’t be afraid." 


“Now, monsieur,” said d’Artagnan to the officer, "thanks, a thousand 
thanks 1 You have made yourself three friends for life." 

“Yes," added Aramis. Porthos alone said nothing, but merely bowed. 

D’Artagnan having tenderly embraced his two old friends, left Belle- 
Isle with the inseparable companion M. Col ben had given him. Thus, 
with the exception of the explanation with which the worthy Porthos 
had been willing to be satisfied, nothing had changed in appearance 
in the fate of the one or the other. "Only,” said Aramis, "there is 
d’Artagnan’s idea." 

D’Artagnan did not return on board without examining to the bot¬ 
tom the idea he had discovered. Now, we know that when d’Artagnan 
did examine, according to custom, daylight pierced through. As to 
die officer, become mute again, he left him full measure to meditate. 
Therefore, on putting his foot on board his vessel, moored within 
cannon-shot of the island, the captain of the musketeers had already 
got together all his means, offensive and defensive. 

He immediately assembled bis council, which consisted of the 
officers serving under his orders. These were eight in number: a chief 
°u the _ maritimc forces; a major directing the artillery; an engineer, 
the officer we are acquainted with, and four lieutenants. Having 
assembled them in the chamber of the poop, d’Artagnan arose, took 
hat, and addressed them thus: 

“Gentlemen, I have been to reconnoitre Belle-Isle-en-Mer, and 1 
nave found it a good and solid garrison; moreover, preparations are 
made for a defence that may prove troublesome. I therefore intend to 

IS? .1 tW ° °” h ? officers of the place, that we may converse 

witH them. Having separated them from their troops and their 
cannon, we shall be better able to deal with them; particularly with 
rea j? n,n S- *® your opinion, gentlemen?" 

evi w 1 ? oked . at other a « « to read their opinions in their 

yes, with the intention of evidently acting, after they should have 
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agreed, according to the desire of d’Artagnan. And already the latter 
saw with joy that the result of their consent would be sending a baraue 
to Porthos and Aramis, when the King's officer drew from his pocket 
a folded paper, which he placed in the hands of d’Artagnan. 

D’Artagnan, full of mistrust, unfolded the paper, and read these 
words: 

“Prohibition to M. d'Artagnan to assemble any council whatever, 
or to deliberate in any way before Belle-Isle be surrendered and the 
prisoners shot. Signed, Louis." 

D’Artagnan repressed the movement of impatience that ran through 
his whole lx>dy, and, with a gracious smile,— 

“That is well, monsieur," said he; “the King’s orders shall be com¬ 
plied with.” 


CHAPTER LV 


RESULT OF THE IDEAS OF THE KING, AND THE IDEAS 

OF D'ARTAGNAN 

The plow was direct. It was severe, mortal. D’Artagnan, furious at 
having been anticipated by an idea of the King’s, did not, however, 
yet despair; and, reflecting upon the idea he had brought back 
fTom Belle-Isle, he augured from it a new means of safety for his 
friends. 

“Gentlemen," said he suddenly, “since the King has charged some 
other than myself with his secret orders, it must be because I no longer 
possess his confidence, and I should be really unworthy of it, if I had 
rhe courage to hold a command subject to so many injurious suspi¬ 
cions. I will go then immediately and carry my resignation to the King. 
I give it before you all, enjoining you all to fall back with me upon 
the coast of France, in such a way as not to compromise the safety or 
the forces His Majesty has confided to me. For this purpose, re . turn £j 
to your posts; within an hour we shall have the ebb of the Ude. 10 
your posts, gentlemen 1 I suppose," added he, on seeing that ail pre¬ 
pared to obey him, except the surveillant officer, you have no orde 

t0 Anc^d’Artagnan almost triumphed while speaking these, W °f^ 8 y 
This olan was the safety of his friends. The blockade once raised, 
mjght embark immediately and set sail for England or Spang w^out 
fear of being molested. Whilst they were making their 
d’Artagnan would return to the King; would justify his iby ^ 
indignation which the mistrusts of Colbert had raised 
would be sent back with full powers and he would 
rhar is to sav the cage, after the birds had flown. But to tms pi . 

officer opposed a second order of the King’s h ™ desire 

"From the moment M. d’Artagnan shall have T^der of 

of giving in his resignation, he shall no longer be reckon 
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the expedition, and every oflicer placed under his orders shall be held 
to no longer obey him. Moreover, the said Monsieur d’Artagnan 
having lost that quality of leader of the army sent against Belle-I&le, 
shall set out immediately for France, in company of the officer who 
will have remitted the message to him, and who will consider him as 
a prisoner for whom he is answerable.” 

Brave and careless as he was, d’Artagnan turned pale. Everything 
had been calculated with a depth which, for the first time in thirty 
years, had recalled to him the solid foresight and the inflexible logic 
of the great Cardinal. He leant his head on his hand, thoughtful, 
scarcely breathing. “If I were to put this order into my pocket," 
thought he, “who would know it, or who would prevent my doing it? 
Before the King had had time to be informed, 1 should have saved 
those poor fellows yonder. Let us exercise a little audacity! My head 
is not one of those which the executioner strikes off for disobedience. 
We will disobey I” But at the moment he was about to adopt this plan, 
he saw the officers around him reading similar orders which the 
infernal agent of the thoughts of Colbert had just distributed to them. 
The case of disobedience had been foreseen, as the others had been. 

“Monsieur,” said the officer, coming up to him, “I await your good 
pleasure to depart.” 

“I am ready, monsieur," replied d’Artagnan, grinding his teeth. 

The officer immediately commanded a canoe to receive M. d’Artag¬ 
nan and himself. At sight of this he became almost mad with rage. 

“How,” stammered he, “will you carry on the direction of the 
different corps?” 

“When you are gone, monsieur,” replied the commander of the 
fleet, “h is to me the direction of the whole is committed." 

**Th < m. monsieur," rejoined Colbert’s man, addressing the new 
leader, “it is for you that this last order that has been remitted to me 
is intended. Let us see your powers.” 

“Here they are ’’ said the sea officer, exhibiting a royal signature. 

“Here are your instructions,” replied the officer, placing the folded 
paper^n his hands; and turning towards d’Artagnan, “Come, mon¬ 
sieur,” said he in an agitated voice (such despair did he behold in that 
man of iron), “do me the favour to depan at once." 

“Immediately!” articulated d’Artagnan feebly, subdued, crushed by 
implacable impossibility. 

And he let himself slide down into the little boat, which started, 
favoured by wind and tide, for the coast of France. The King’s guards 
embarked with him. The musketeer still preserved the hope of reach¬ 
ing Nantes quickly, and of pleading the cause of his friends eloquently 
enough to incline the King to mercy. The barque flew like a swallow. 

u Artagnan distinctly saw the land of France profiled in black against 
the white clouds of night. 6 

m ° m } exi J' 0 ** ld he, in a low voice, to the officer, to whom, for 
*n hour * h c had ceased speaking, "what would I give to know the 
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instructions for the new commander! They are all pacific, are they 
not? and-” 

He did not finish; the sound of a distant cannon rolled over the 
waters, then another, and two or three still louder. D’Artagnan shud¬ 
dered. 

“The fire is opened upon Belle-Isle,” replied the officer. The canoe 
had just touched the sod of France. 


CHAPTER LVI 


THE ANCESTORS OF PORTHOS 

When d'Artagnan had quitted Aramis and Porthos, the latter returned 
to the principal fort to converse with the greater liberty. Porthos, still 
thoughtful, was a constraint upon Aramis, whose mind had never 
felt itself more free. 


*4 


Dear Porthos," said he suddenly, "I will explain d’Artagnan’s idea 
to vou." 

“What idea, Aramis?" _ , 

"An idea to which we shall owe our liberty within twelve hours. 
“Ah! indeed I" said Porthos, much astonished. “Let us see it 
"Did you remark, in the scene our friend had^with the officer that 
certain orders restrained him with regard to us?" 

"Yes, I did remark that.” . 

“Well! d’Artagnan is going to give in his resignation to tne lung, 
and during the confusion which will result from his absence, we ww 
get away, or rather you will get away. Porthos. if there is a possibility 

° f H ere V^rt h os’ shook his head and replied: "We will escape together. 

L7a gil!e^s a hean.” ^id^amis. “only your melancholy 

uneasiness afflicts me.” 

“I am not uneasy,” said Porthos. 

"Then you are angry with me.” 

you put on such . dismal counten- 

aD -I wm tell you: I feel fatigued. It is the first time, and there is a 
custom in our family. 

“What is it, my friend?" __ 

"My grandfather was a man twice as strong as l am. 

“Indeed!” said Aramis; “then your grandfather must have been 

** -Z". hi,Tam’ was Antoine. Well! he wtud»«7 *i 
setting out one day for the chase, he felt his legs weak, he wno 

never known this before. 
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"What was the meaning of that fatigue, my friend?" 

“Nothing good, as you will see; for having set out, complaining still 
of the weakness of his legs, he met a wild boar, which made head 
against him; he missed him with his arquebuse, and was ripped up by 
the beast, and died directly.” 

"There is no reason in that why you should alarm yourself, dear 
Porthos." 


“Ohl you will see. My father was as strong again as I am. He was 
a rough soldier, under Henry III and Henry IV; his name was not 
Antoine, but Caspard, the same as M. de Coligny. Always on horse¬ 
back, he had never known what lassitude was. One evening, as he rose 
from table, his Ices failed him.” 

“He had supped heartily, perhaps," said Aramis, "and that was why 
hr staggered.” 

“BahI A friend of M. dc Bassompicrre, nonsense! No, no, he was 
astonished at feeling this lassitude, and said to my mother, who 

laughed at him, 'Would not she believe 1 was going to meet with a 
wild boar, as the late M. du Vallon, my father, did?’” 

"Well?" said Aramis. 

Well I having this weakness, my father insisted upon going down 
into the garden instead of going to bed; his foot slipped on the first 
stair; the staircase was steep; my father fell against a stone angle in 
which an iron hinge was fixed. The hinge opened his temple; and he 
lay dead upon the spot.” 

Aramis raised his eyes to his friend: “These are two extraordinary 
circumstances," eaid he; “let us not infer that there may succeed a 
third. It is not becoming in a man of your strength to be superstitious, 
my brave Porthos. Besides, when were your legs seen to fail? Never 
have you been so firm, so superb; why, you could carry a house on 
your shoulders.” ’ 


At this moment,” said Porthos, "I feel myself pretty active; but 
at times I vacillate, I sink; and lately this phenomenon, as you say, 
has occurted four times. I will not say that this frightens me, but it 
annoys me. Life is an agreeable thing. 1 have money; I have fine 
estates; I have horses that I love; I have also friends I love: d’Artag- 
nan, Athos, Raoul, and you." ° 

, T he °<Jmirable Porthos did not even take the trouble to dissimulate 

hand^“w the r n nk n C ,? aVC hini in his fricn dship. Aramis pressed his 
woHH* W - U1 8t , lU llvc man ? year*.* 83id he, “to preserve in the 
orld specimens of rare men. Trust yourself to me. my friend; we 

?iv™ D n°ri tP y fr ° m d’Aragnan; that is a good sign. He must have 

narM gCl ? j ve88eU together and dear the seas. On my 

rollers to V fh ,U6t ,S l UCd , d ‘ rcctlon 3 that a barque should be rolled upon 

where Z ul mouth f# of great cavern of Locmaria, whidi you know, 
where we have so often laid wait for foxes.” 

we dUmv^li^ Ch , tCrm u inalCS . at thc litt,c CTCck b 7 3 trench which 
cd the day that splendid fox escaped that way." 
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“Piccisclv. In case of misfortunes, a barque is to be concealed for 

us in that cavern; indeed, it must be there by this time. We will wait 
for a favourable moment, and, during the night, to seal” 

“That is a good idea; what shall we gain by it?” 

“We shall gain by it—that nobody knows that grotto, or rather Its 
issue, except ourselves and two or three hunters of the island; we shall 
gain by it—that if the island is occupied, the scouts, seeing no barque 
upon the shore, will never imagine we can escape, and will cease to 

watch.” . 

All at once a cry resounded in their ears: "To armsl to arms! 
This cry, repeated by a hundred voices, brought to the chamber 
where the two friends were conversing, surprise to the one, and uneasi¬ 
ness to the other. Aramis opened the window; he saw a crowd of 
people running with flambeaux. Women were seeking places of safety, 
the armed population were hastening to their posts. 

“The fleet! the fleet!” cried a soldier, who recognised Aramis. 
"The fleet?” repeated the latter. 

“Within half cannon-shot,” continued the soldier. 

“To arms!” cried Aramis. 

“To armsl” repeated Porthos formidably. And both rushed forth 
towards the mole, to place themselves within the shelter of bat¬ 
teries Boats, laden with soldiers, were seen approaching; they too 
three directions, for the purpose of landing at three points at once. 
“What must be done?” said an officer of the guard. 

“Stop them; and if they persist, fire!” said Aram' 8 - . 

Five minutes after the cannonade commenced. These were the shots 
that d’Artagnan had heard as he landed in France But the boatt 
were too nelr the mole to allow the cannon to aim correctly. They 
landed, and the combat commenced hand to hand. 

“What’s the matter, Porthos?” said Aramis to his friend. 

“NothingI nothingI —only my legs; it is ready in^mprehensiblel 
—they will be better when we charge In fact, 

Hid charee with such vigour; they so thoroughly animated 

that the royalists re-embarked precipitately, without gaining anything 

bU “EM V must have a prisoner, tjuickl 

ouick!” Porthos bent over rhe stair of the mole, and * CIZ “ l . . 
nape of the neck one of the officers of the royal army who «<-» 

,0 Embark till all his people should be m ** 

giant lifted up his prey, which served him as a buckler, as 

himself, without a shot being fired at him. Aramis . 

“hive you nJ calumniated your 

'T/was no, with my logs I took him.” said Porthos: “it was with 
mv arms.” 
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CHAPTER LVII 


THE SON OF BISCARRAT 

The Bretons of the Isle were very proud of this victory; Aramis did 
not encourage them in the feeling. 

“What will happen,” said he to Porthos, when everybody was gone 
home, “will l>e that the anger of the King will be roused by the 
account of the resistance, and that these brave people ill be deci¬ 
mated or shot when they are taken, which cannot fail to take place.* 
“From which it results then,” said Porthos, “that what we have 
done is of no use.” 

"For the moment it may be of some,” replied the Bishop, “for we 
have a prisoner from whom we shall learn what our enemies are 
preparing to do.” 

“Yes, let us interrogate the prisoner," said Porthos, "and the means 
of making him speak are very simple. We are going to supper; we will 
invite him to join us; when he drinks he will talk.” 

This was done. The officer was at first rather uneasy, but became 
reassured on seeing what sort of men he had to deal with. He gave, 
without having any fear of compromising himself, all the details 
imaginable of the resignation and departure of d'Artagnan. He ex¬ 
plained how, after that departure, the new leader of the expedition 
had ordered a surprise upon Belle-Isle. There his explanations stopped. 
Aramis and Porthos exchanged a glance which evinced their despair. 
No more dependence to be placed upon the brave imagination of 
d Artagnan; consequently, no more resources in the event of defeat. 
Aramis, continuing his interrogations, asked the prisoner what the 
leaders of the expedition contemplated doing with the leaders of Belle- 

I SlC. 

afterwards^ 8 repl ‘ C<1 be * ** trt k 'H durin g the combat, and hang 

Porthos and Aramis looked at each other again, and the colour 
mounted to their faces. 

"°ne more cup of wine to your health,” said Porthos, drinking him- 
iS.’ Ji r °S ° nC sub j ect 10 another the chat with the officer was pro- 
“Sfr U W L S an mt , ell, 8 cnt gentleman, and suffered himself to be led 
way by the charm of Aramis’s wit, and Porthos’s cordial bonhomU. 

. ardn ? rae \ “ ,d bc - 1 address a question to you; but men who 
e m then- sixth bottle have a dear right to forget themselves a little.* 
Address it!” said Porthos; “address it I* 

Speak,” said Aramis. 

ere you not, gentlemen, both in the musketeers of the late King?* 

-™*r“ OI t SleUr, T an u d °f thc of them * if y° u Please,” said Porthos. 

if I did 1 sh « uId J 8a ? evcn thc bcst of ^ soldiers, messieurs, 

did not fear to offend the memory of my father.* 
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"Of your father?” cried Aramis. 

"Do you know what my name is?” 

"Mo foil no, monsieur; but you can tell us, and-” 

"I am called Georges de Biscarrat." 

"Oh!” cried Porthos in his turn, “Biscarrat! Do you remember that 
name, Aramis?” 

"Biscarrat!” reflected the Bishop. “It seems to me-" 

“Try to recollect, monsieur,” said the officer. 

“ Pardieu! that won’t take me long," said Porthos. “Biscarrat 
—called Cardinal—one of the four who interrupted us the day 
on which we formed our friendship with d’Artagnan, sword in 
hand.” 

“Precisely, gentlemen.” a 

The only one,” cried Aramis eagerly, "we did not wound. 
‘Consequendy, a good blade,” said the prisoner. . 

“That’s true! very true!" exclaimed both the friends together. 
"Ma foi! Monsieur Biscarrat, we are delighted to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of such a brave man’s son.” ... • 

Biscarrat pressed the hands held out to him by the two ancient 
musketeers. Aramis looked at Porthos as much as to say—Here is a 
man who will help us, and without delay,—"Confess, monsieur, said 
he, “that it is good to have once been a good man.” 

“My father always said so, monsieur. . , 

"Confess, likewise, that it is a sad circumstance in which you hna 

yourself, of falling in with men destined to be shot or h »“f' “V? 
learn that these men are old acquaintances—old hereditary acquaint 

“Soil you are not reserved for such a frightful fate as that, messieurs 

and friends!" said the young man warmly. 

"Bah! you said so yourself.” . _ at T n now 

“I said so just now. when I did not know you; but now that I know 

you, I say—you will avoid this dismal fate, if you like. : nte \\i. 

y -How-if «e like?" cried Aramis. whose eye, beamed w.th intell. 

gencc as he looked alternately at the prisoner and Porthos. 
h "Provided.” continued Porthos. looking, in his turn, w>tn 
intrepidity at M. Biscarrat and the Bishop-“prov,ded nothing dis 

Er -Nll,hg r :r« “be'reqnired of you gent.etnen - repM the 

JSSbi 2 

and seek us here. . . miI „ nrf u v friend.” replied Aramis, 

“Id that you arc perfectly right, ra y ? 0 f Biscarrat, who 

b-fevST.b^ieur de Biscarrat, to «y 
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something to us, to make us some overture, and you dare not—is not 
that true?” 

"Ah! gentlemen and friends! it is because in speaking I betray my 
duty. But, hark! I hear a voice which liberates mine by dominating 
over it” 

"Cannon!” said Porthos. 

"Cannon and musketry too! ” cried the Bishop. 

On hearing at a distance, among the rocks, these sinister reports of 
a combat which they thought had ceased, "What can that be?" asked 
Porthos. 

“Eh! pardieu!” cried Aramis; “this is just what I expected.* 

^What is that?” 

“The attack made by you was nothing but a feint; is not that true, 
monsieur? And whilst your companions allowed themselves to be 
repulsed, you were certain of effecting a landing on the other side of 
the island.” 


"Oh! several, monsieur.” 

"Monsieur de Biscarrat,” said the Bishop of Vannes, with a singular 
accent of nobleness apd courtesy, “Monsieur de Biscarrat, be kind 
enough to resume your liberty.” 

The worthy officer, then jumping upon a horse given him by Aramis, 
departed in the direction of the sound of the cannon, and which, by 
bringing the crowd into the fort, had interrupted the conversation of 
the two friends and their prisoner. Aramis watched his departure, and 

left alone with Porthos, “Well, do you comprehend?" said he. 

Ma foi! no." 

Did not Biscarrat inconvenience you here?” 

“No; he is a brave fellow.” 

Yes; but the grotto of Locmaria—is it necessary all the world 
should know it?" 1 

Ah! that is true, that is true; I comprehend. We are going to 
escape by the cavern.” b 6 

^° U P^f asc >” replied Aramis joyously. "Forward, my friend, 
os, our boat awaits us, and the King has not caught us yet.” 


CHAPTER LVI1I 

THE GROTTO OF LOCMARIA 

rendrr^if 1 ^. ^° crnar * a was sufficiendy distant from the mole to 
arrive there et R SSa, !7 *° r . ? Ur * r ‘ cnds to . husband their strength to 
the fort Porrhn'f-^t’A 111 ^ Wa8 advancin g/ midnight had struck at 
walked then anc * ^ ra f nis were loaded with money and arms. They 

«vem iteninTrT ^ hCath * Whidl U the mole and the 

At leneth aftil eVt_r ?, noisc ’ and endeavouring to avoid ambushes. 
glh ’ aflcr a ra P ,d co^se, frequendy interrupted by prudent 
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stoppages, they reached the deep grottos, into which the foreseeing 
Bishop of Vannes had taken care to have rolled upon cylinder* a good 
barque capable of keeping the sea at this tine season. 

“My good friend," said Porthos, after having respired vigorously, 
“we are arrived, it seems. But I thought vou spoke of three men, 
three servants who were to accompany us. I don’t see them—where are 

they?" . . 

“Why should you sec them, dear Porthos?” replied Aramis. ^hey 
are certainly waiting for us in the cavern, and, no doubt, are resting 
for a moment, after having accomplished their rough and difficult 

task." 

Aramis stopped Porthos, who was preparing to enter the cavern. 
“Will you allow me, my friend,” said he to the giant, “to pass in first? 
1 know the signal 1 have given to these men; who, not hearing it, 
would be very likely to tire upon you or slash away with their knives 

in the dark.” . , _ „ . 

“Go on, then, Aramis; go on—go first; you are all wisdom and 

prudence; go on. Ah! there is that fatigue again, of which 1 spoke to 

vou. It has just seized me again.” . . 

' Aramis left Porthos sitting at the entrance of the grotto, and bowing 
his head, he penetrated into the interior of the cavern, imitating tn 
cry of the owl. A little plaintive cooing, a scarcely distinct cry, repliea 
from the depths of the cave. Aramis oursued his way cautiously, and 
soon was stopped by the same kind of cry as he had first uttered, and 
this cry sounder! within ten paces of him. 

“Are vou there, Yves?” said the Bishop. 

“Yes, monseigneur; Goennc is here likewise. His son accompanie 


tf 


“That is well. Are all things ready?” 

-Go tothe entrance of the grottos my good Yves, and y^wdl^cre 
find the Seigneur de Pierrefonds, who is resting after the fa J §“ 
journey. And if he should happen not to be able to walk, lit him up, 

aD TheThret'nien^obeyed Hut the recommendation given' to 

vant, was useless. Porthos. refreshed, had «Jre»dy h 

menced the descent, and his heavy ,t™ resounded amoiagst the 

formed and supported by.column^osdex‘ lighted a 

ge& kms t—a— 

Aramis, “and satisfy ourselves a, once 
""“Do n"oo”near with the light,’ said Yves; 'foras you d«M 

s&zkti rhaK & - 

vou sent me from the fort. 
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“Very well,” 6aid Aramis; and, taking the lantern himself, he 
examined minutely all parts of the canoe, with the precautions of a 
man who is neither timid nor ignorant in the face of danger. The canoe 
was long, light, drawing little water, thin of keel; in short, one of those 
which have always been so well constructed at Belle-Isle; a little high 
in its sides, solid upon the water, very manageable, furnished with 
planks, whidi, in uncertain weather, form a 6ort of bridge over which 
the waves glide and which protect the rowers. In two well-dosed 
coffers, placed beneath the benches of the prow and the poop, Aramis 
found bread biscuit, dried fruits, a quarter of bacon, a good provision 
of water in leathern bottles; the whole forming rations sufficient for 
people who did not mean to quit the coast, and would be able to 
revictual, if necessity commanded. The arms, eight muskets, and as 
many horse pistols, were in good condition, and all loaded. There were 
additional oars, in case of accident, and a little lug sail, which assists 
the 6pecd of the canoe at the same time the boatmen row, and is so 
useful when the breeze is slack. When Aramis had seen all these 
things, and appeared satisfied with the result of his inspection, "Let us 
consult, Porthos,” said he, “to know if we must endeavour to get the 
barque out by the unknown extremity of the grotto, following the des¬ 
cent and the shade of the cavern, or whether it be better in the open air, 
to make it slide upon the rollers, through the bushes, levelling the road 
of the little beach, which is but twenty feet high, and gives at its foot, 
in the tide, three or four fathoms of good water upon a sound bottom.” 
must be as you please, monscigneur,” replied Yves, respectfully; 
but I don t believe that by the slope of the cavern, and in the dark, 
in which we shall be obliged to manoeuvre our boat, the road will be so 
convenient as in the open air. I know the beaih well, and can certify 
that it is as smooth as a grass plat in a garden, die interior of the 
grotto, on die contrary, is rough; without again reckoning, mon- 
seigncur, that at the extremity we shall come to the trench which leads 
to the sea, and perhaps the canoe will not pass down it.* 

“I have made my calculations.” said the Bishop, “and I am certain 
it would pass. 

“So be it; I wish it may. monscigneur,” continued the skipper; "but 

VCr ? Wdl ^ to raakc " rca <* the extremity of 

e trench, dierc is an enormous stone to be lifted—that under which 

"TkV W T P a . sse j-„ and which closes the trench up like a door.* 
™ a \ C f n l>e raiscd . said Porthos. "that is nothing/ 

Yv«- "but thrt t i h , a ^ OD8eiglleUr h3S thc elren S th of ten men* replied 
l u \ s .S mn S mo nseigneur a great deal of trouble* 

op.n^ n pas , s h ag C 8 -' PPer ** ri S ht ’" “ id **“»«•: ^ the 

lateir and b di a t blC ^ cm ^ rk ^ it'wo^r^uhe wmuS 
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the manoeuvres of the lighters or the cruisers that are upon the look¬ 
out for us." 

“Yes, yes, Yves, your reasons are good; we will go by the beach.* 

And the three robust Bretons went to the boat, and were beginning 
to place their rollers underneath it to put it in motion, when the dis¬ 
tant barking of dogs was heard, proceeding from the interior. 

Aramis darted out of the grotto, followed by Porthos. Dawn just 
tinted with purple and white the waves and the plain; through the dim 
light the young, melancholy firs waved their tender branches over the 
pebbles, and long flights of crows were skimming with their black 
wings over the thin fields of buck-wheat. In a quarter of an hour it 
would be dear daylight; the awakened birds joyously announced it to 
all nature. The barking which had been heard, wnich had stopped 
the three fishermen engaged in moving the boat, and had brought 
Aramis and Porthos out of the cavern, was prolonged in a deep gorge 
within about a league of the grotto. m 

It is a pack of hounds," said Porthos; "the dogs are upon a scent 
Who can be hunting at such a moment as this?” said Aramis. 
'And this way particularly,” continued Porthos, "this way, where 
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thev may expect the army of the royalists. 

“In common prudence," said Aramis, “let us go back into the grotto; 
the voices evidently draw nearer; we shall soon know what we have 

to trust to." . 

They re-entered, but had scarcely proceeded a hundred steps in tne 

darkness, when a noise like the hoarse sigh of a creature in distress 
resounded through the cavern, and breathless, rapid, terrified, a tox 
passed like a flash of lightning before the fugitives, leaped over the 
boat and disappeared, leaving behind it its sour scent, which was per¬ 
ceptible for several seconds under the low vaults of the cave. 

“The fox I" cried the Bretons, with the loyous surprise of hunter*. 
"Accursed chance!" cried the Bishop, *W retreat is dj»ooveral. 
As if to confirm the words of Aramis, they heard the yelp g R* 
come with frightful swiftness upon the trail of the 
hounds burst out at once upon the little heath, with a cry 6 

<h “There°are "heTog. plain enough I” said Aramis. posted on the 
looSd a chink between two rocks; “now, who are the hunt.- 

“portho. applied his eye to the .lit, and saw at ^w^**™* 
a dozen horsemen urging on then- horse, m the track ot tne h 

shouting “Taiaut! taiaul! 

"The guards!" said he. w 

“Yes, mv friend, the King’s guards. ^ Bretons, 

"The King's guards! do you say, monseigneur! 

becoming pale in their turns. horse,* con- 

“And Biscarrat at their head, mounted upon my gv y 

tinued Aramis. 
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The hounds at the same moment rushed into the grotto like an 
avalanche, and the depths of the cavern were filled with their deafen¬ 
ing cries. 

“AhI the devil!” said Aramis, resuming all his coolness at the sight 
of this certain, inevitable danger. “I am perfectly satisfied we are lost, 
but we have at least one chance left. If the guards who follow their 
bounds happen to discover there is an issue to the grotto, there is no 
more help for us, for on entering they must see both us and our boat. 
! he dogs must not go out of the cavern. The masters must not 
enter.” 


“That is clear,” said Porthos. 

You understand,” added Aramis, with the rapid precision of com¬ 
mand; “there are six dogs which will be forced to stop at the gTeat 
stone under which the fox has glided—but at the too narrow opening 
of which they shall be themselves stopped and killed.” 

The Bretons sprang forward knife m hand. In a few minutes there 

uothtng ameDtablC CODCCrt ° f S TOwl8 * and mortal howlings—and then, 

“Jkat’s well!" said Aramis, coolly, "now for the masters!” 

^What is to be done with them?" said Porthos. 

“Wait their arrival, conceal ourselves, and kill them.” 

"Kill them!" replied Porthos. 

<( There are sixteen,” said Aramis, “at least, up at present* 

“i» nd ii' V . e ar , med ’” ad <lcd Porthos, with a smile of consolation, 
it will last about ten minutes,” said Aramis. "To work! ” 

,ook up a mu8ket - * nd placrf hi> hunt - 

m J V ?\ GoCnn £ aD ^ h . i8 80n ” continued Aramis, “will pass the 
muskets to us You, Porthos, will fire when they are close. We shall 
have brought down eight before the others are aware of anythiop-— 

^t\ C nTi n „ : thCr ' arC “** ° f U8; ” WU1 de ’P a,ch thc 

“And poor Biscarrat?" said Porthos. 

TtetS* 3 moment “Biscarrat the fir,.,’ replied he coolly; 
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gulW in .hir^rn -" "" a " d he all on- 
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"What the devil can have become of them?" asked the young men 
in chorus. And every master called his dog by name, whistled to him 
in his favourite note, without a single one replying to either the call 
or the whistle. 


‘It is perhaps an enchanted grotto," said Biscarrat; "let us 
And jumping from his horse, he made a step into the grotto. 

“StopI stop! I will accompany you,” said one of the guards, on 
seeing Biscarrat disappear in the shade of the cavern’s mouth. 

"No,” replied Biscarrat, "there must be something extraordinary In 
the place—don’t let us risk ourselves all at once. If in ten^minutes 
you do not hear of me you can come in, but not all at once* 

Biscarrat entered then alone, and advanced through the darknMi 
till he came in contact with the muzzle of Porthos’s musket. The 
resistance which his chest met with astonished him. He naturally 
raised his hand and laid hold of the icy barrel. At the same instant, 
Yves lifted a knife against the young man which was about to tali 
upon him with ail the force of a Breton’s arm, when the iron wrist oi 
Porthos stopped it half-way. Then, like low. muttering thunder, hi. 
voice growled in the darkness; “I will not have him killed. 

Biscarrat found himself between a protection and a threat, the one 
almost as terrible as die other. However brave the young man might 
be, he could not prevent a cry escaping him, which Aramis imm 
diately suppressed by placing a handkerchief over his mouth. M 
eieur de Biscarrat," Lid he. in a low voice, “we mean you no harm^ 
and you must know that, if you have recognised us; but, at die fo* 
word, the first sigh, or die first breath, we shall be forced to kill you 

8e -7e e h " e rSseTou d, 1cnde m en." .aid .he officer in . low voice 
“But why are you doing here? Unfortunate men! 

1 » obtain condition, for u, I think?' 

-I did all I was able, messieurs, but- 

"But what?” 

"But diere are positive orders " him 

"To kill us?” Biscarrat made no reply. If would h * . ^ 

too much to .peak of the cord to gentlemen. Aranu. under.tood the 

’^“Mon.ieur Csaid he, -you wouldI * M dead. if< « 
had no. had regatd for your youth an.d our ^ 

your father; but you may yet escape from dte placeJby_ 

you will not tell your companion. Mid Biwarrat, 

7 "I will not only swear that I will not speax or , wnr ld to 

“hut 7 .till further swear that I will do everything in _the world to 

pre -Bi^“a y , rasa •‘SSdSSXrSta .«*** 

like a whirlwind into the cave. 

"Reply," said Aramis. 
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"Here am II” cried Biscarrat. 

“Now, begone; we depend upon your loyalty.” And he left hi* hold 
of the young man, who hastily returned towards the light. 

“Biscarratl Biscarrat I” cried the voices, still nearer. And the 
shadows of several human forms projected into the interior of the 
grotto. 

Biscarrat rushed to meet his friends, in order to stop them, and met 
them just as they were adventuring into the cave. 

Biscarrat made a last effort to stop his friends, but it was useless. 
In vain he threw himself before the most rash; in vain he dung to the 
rocks to bar the passage; the crowd of young men rushed into the cave, 
in the steps of the officer who had spoKen last, but who had sprung in 
first, sword in hand, to face the unknown danger. Biscarrat, repulsed 
by his friends, not able to accompany them without passing in the eyes 
of Porthos and Aramis for a traitor and a perjurer, with painfully 
attentive car and still supplicating hands leant against the rough side 
of a rock which he thought must be exposed to the fire of the mus¬ 
keteers. As to the guards, they penetrated farther and farther, with 
cries that grew weaker as they advanced. All at once, a discharge of 
musketrv, growling like thunder, exploded beneath die vault. Two or 
three balls were flattened against the rock where Biscarrat was leaning. 
At the same instant, cries, bowlings, and imprecations burst forth, and 
the little troop of gendemen reappeared—some pale, some bleeding- 
all enveloped in a cloud of smoke, which die outward air seemeu to 
draw from the depths of die cavern. "Biscarratl Biscarratl” cried the 
fugitives, you knew that was an ambuscade in that cavern, and you 
have not warned us I Biscarrat, you are the cause that four of us have 
been killed I Woe be to you, Biscarrat!” 

Biscarrat, with hair on end, haggard eyes, and bewildered head, 
advanced towards the interior of the cavern, saying, “You are right 
Death to me, who have allowed my companions to be assassinated. I 
am a base wretch!” And throwing away his sword, for he wished to 
die without defending himself, he rushed head foremost into the 
cavera. The others followed him. The eleven who remained out of six- 
teen imitated his example; but they did not go farther than the first. A 
second discharge laid five upon the icy sand; and. as it was impossible 
to see whence this murderous thunder issued, the others fell back with 
* 1:e t r / or “ at ^ ^tter imagined than expressed. But, far from flying. 

a fSam hef % had i d ° n ^ BlS “ rrat remai “ed safe and sound, seated on 

. * mcnt n ’ a ^ ,ted - Thcrc werc on, y flix gentlemen left. 

«ha;^s^ r ; t « ? ^, younE mea iooked rouJ them ’ “ d - 

dead! * said two or three voices. 

qu^on°rror? lie H a “°* ei u “ l throu g h the smoke, sitting 

qu etly on a rock. He is in the cavern; he is waiting for us.” K 

^He must know who are there.” 5 

“And how should he know them?” 
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"He was taken prisoner by the rebels." 

"Good! ” said an officer. ‘We have no longer any need of him; here 
are reinforcements coining." 

In fact, a company of the guards, left in the rear by their officers, 
whom the ardour of the chase had carried away—from seventy-five to 
eighty men—arrived in good order, led by their captain and the first 
lieutenant. The five officers hastened to meet their soldiers; and, in a 
language, the eloquence of which may be easily imagined, they related 
the adventure, and asked for aid. The captain interrupted them: 
“Where arc your companions?" demanded he. 

“Dead!” 


"But there were sixteen of you." 

"Ten are dead. Biscarrat is in the cavern, and we are five." 

“Biscarrat is then a prisoner?” 

"Probably.” . 

"No, for here he is—look." In fact, Biscarrat appeared at the 

opening of the grotto. 

“He makes us a sign to come on," said the officer. “Come on I 
“Come on!” cried all the troop. And they advanced to meet Biscarrat. 
“Monsieur," said the captain, addressing Biscarrat, "I am assured 
that you know who the men are in that grotto, and who make such a 
desperate defence. In the King’s name I command you to declare what 

you know." . 

"Captain," said Biscarrat, "you have no need to command me, my 
word has been restored to me this very instant; and I come m the 

name of these men.” 


"To tell me who they are?” , , , . . j„- fh 

“To tell you they are determined to defend themselves to the aea , 

unless you grant them good terms.” 

“How many are there of them, then?” 

"There are two." said Biscarrat. . 

"Two men—and they have killed ten m two discharges! lhat 

impossible, Monsieur Biscarrat! _ he 

And he marched first as far as the opening of the grotto. There: h 

halted. The object of this halt was to give to Biscarrat and h.s com 
panions time to describe to him the interior of the : grotto. T » 

E believed he had a sufficient acquaintance with the placet, he dmded 
his company into three bodies, which were to enter successively, keep 

ine up a sustained fire in all directions. , head 

“Captain,” said Biscarrat, "1 beg to be allowed to march at the 

° f “So be h.” 1 replied the captain; "you have all the honour of iL That 

“Thanks!"Teplted°the young man. with all the firmness of his race. 

“Take your sword, then." -f nr I do not go to kill. 

“I shall go as I am, captain, said Biscarrat, for 1 do n( g 

I go to be killed.” 
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And placing himself at the head of the first platoon with his head 
uncovered and his arms crossed,—“March, gentlemen I" said he. 


CHAPTER LX 


AN HOMERIC SONG 


It is time to pass into the other camp, and to describe at once the 
combatants and the field of battle. Aramis and Porthos had gone to 
the grotto of Locmaria with the expectation of finding there their canoe 
ready armed, as well as the three Bretons, their assistants; and they 
at first hoped to make the barque pass through the little issue of the 
cavern, concealing in that fashion both their labours and their flight. 
The arrival of the fox and the dogs had obliged them to remain con¬ 
cealed. The grotto extended the space of about two hundred yards, to 
that little slope dominating a creek. The first entrance to the cavern 
was by a moderate descent, above which heaped-up rocks formed a low 
arcade; the interior, very unequal as to the ground, dangerous from the 
rocky inequalities of the vault, was subdivided into several compart¬ 
ments which commanded each other and joined each other by means of 
several rough, broken steps, fixed right and left, in enormous natural 
pillars. At the third compartment, the vault was so low. the passage so 
narrow, the baroue would scarcely have passed without touching the 
two sides; nevertheless, in a moment of despair, wood softens and stone 
becomes compliant under the breath of human will. Such was the 
thought of Aramis, when, after having fought the fight, he decided up¬ 
on night—a flight certainly dangerous, since all the assailants were not 
dead; and that, admitting the possibility of putting the barque to sea, 
they would have to fly in open day, before the conquered, so interested 
on recognising their small number, in pursuing their conquerors. Then 
the two discharges had killed ten men. Aramis, habituated to the wind¬ 
ings of the cavern, went to reconnoitre them one by one—counted 

rU™* , A he . 8m0 , ke P reven ted seeing outside; and he immediately 
commanded that the canoe should be rolled as far as the great stone, 

fonk d rh SUrC ° f thc . lll ? c . rat,n g ,ssue - Porthos collected all his strength, 
“ U . P m hl8 arn lf and raised U P- whilst the Bretons made 

a [° ng the roUers - Thc y had descended into the third 
compartment; they had arrived at the stone which walled up the 

robim should 05 8C1 ^ ^ ? gantic stonc at >ts base, applied to u his 
Of dust fen gaV 1 a Vv vhic L h mad * this wall crack. A cloud 

of J a u hc Vault Wlth thc ashcs of ten thousand generations 
’ Wh ° 8C DCSt8 8tuck 1Ucc cemcnt to the rock. At the S 
hi? > k i? C StODC ga »_ VC Way: 11 oscilla ted for a minute. Porthos placing 

which^rove the N? ^ made an arch ^iff f£? 

°. c the block out of the calcareous masses which served for 

nges and cramps. The stone fell, and daylight was visible, brUUam, 
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radiant, which rushed into the cavern by the opening, and the blue 
sea appeared to the delighted Bretons. They then began to lift the 
barque over the barricade. Twenty more yards, and it might glide into 
the ocean. It was during this time, that the company arrived, was 
drawn up by the captain, and disposed for either an escalade or an 
assault. Aramis watched over everything, to favour the labours of his 
friends. He saw the reinforcements, he counted the men, he convinced 
himself at a single glance of the insurmountable peril to which a fresh 
combat would expose them. To escape by sea, at the moment the 
cavern was about to be invaded, was impossible. In fact, the daylight 
which had just been admitted to the last two compartments had 
exposed to die soldiers the barque being rolled towards the sea, the 
two rebels within musket shot, and one of their discharges would 
riddle the boat if it did not kill the five navigators. Aramis, diggmg 
his hands into his grey hair with rage, invoked the assistance of God 
and the assistance of the demon. Calling to Porthos, who was working 
alone more than all the rollers—whether of flesh or of wood My 
friend,” said he, “our enemies have just received a reinforcement. 

"Ah! ah! ” said Porthos quiedy, “what is to be done, then? 

"These people are coming down into the grotto.” 


“Yes.” 

“We could kill about fifteen of them, but not more.” 

“How many are there in all?” asked Porthos. w 

“They have received a reinforcement of seventy-five men. 
“Seventy-five and five, eighty. Ah I ah!” said Porthos. „ 

"If they fire all at once they will riddle us with balls. 

"^w m o y w!n keep the powder, the balls, and the muskets 1^ C , hoU 
"But only two, my dear Aramis-we shall never fire three shott 
together,” said Porthos innocendy, “the defence by musketry is a ba 

one.” 

-fhavc found one?” "said the giant eagerly; “I will 
ambuscade behind the pd.ar wk this non bar, 

attackable if they come on “ m ^ s ^.“ n w 1 hl. <Jo you think of the 
skulls, thirty times in a minute. Han. wnat a y 

Pr °4Tc ? euIn“ dear*friend, perfect! I approve it gTca^onlyyouwill 

frighten them, and half o? them willI rernam o— 3 

famine. What we want mv good friend, is the enure a 

^=e^^h^r attract thetn, pray ? - 

WiS ZTe“hen they shall be all together—'’ 

“Then leave it to me! I have an idea. idea ^ m0 it 

-If it is thus, and your idea be a good one-and your iu 

likely to be good—I am satisfied. 
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“To your ambuscade, Porthos, and count how many enter.* 

“But you, what will you do?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about me; I have a task to perform.” 

“I think I can hear cries. 0 

“It is they. To your post. Keep within reach of my voice and hand.* 
Porthos took refuge in the second compartment, which was abso¬ 
lutely black with darkness. Aramis glided into the third; the giant 
held in his hand an iron bar of about fifty pounds weight. Porthos 
handled this lever, which had been used in rolling the barque, with 
marvellous facility. During this time, the Bretons had pushed the 
barque to the beach. In die enlightened compartment, Aramis, stoop¬ 
ing and concealed, was busied in some mysterious manoeuvre. A com¬ 
mand was given in a loud voice. It was the last order of the captain 
commandant. Twenty-five men jumped from the upper rocks into the 
first compartment of the grotto, and having taken their ground, began 

to fire. 1 he echoes growled, the hissing of the balls cut the air, an 
opaque smoke filled the vault. 

“To the left! to the left!” cried Biscarrat. who, in his first assault, 
had seen die passage to die second chamber, and who, animated by 
the smell of powder, wished to guide his soldiers in that direction The 
troop accordingly precipitated themselves to the left—the passage 
gradually growing narrower. Biscarrat. with his hands stretched for- 
ward. devoted to death, marched in advance of the muskets. “Come 
on! exclaimed he, “I sec daylight!” 

Strike, Porthos!" cried the sepulchral voice of Aramis. 

1 orthos heaved a heavy sigh—but he obeyed. The iron bar fell full 

J u*** °* Biscarrat - who w as dead before he had 

and ™ i CTy ‘ 1 hen ^ formidable lever rose ten times in ten seconds, 
nd made ten corpses. The soldiers could see nothing; they beard 
sighs and groans; they stumbled over dead bodies, but as they had no 

other P lT ° f 311 ^ the y came forward jostling each 

I , ; 1 ’’ S,i11 falling ' annihib ' c<1 'he platoon. 

thout a single sound having warned the second which was cmictlv 

brok^a^thbl 11 ^ ,lUS S - C ° nd P ‘ atOOD ’ commanded by the captain, had 

522 OD ?' 6hore ’ and ’ with rc9 inous branches 

«m 8 , i hC o Pta , m had madc a ^ am beau. On arriving at the 
companment where Portlios, like the exterminating angel hfd des- 

troyed all he touched, the first rank drew back in terror No firing 

am/sting t a ru7c ,o^ w7 d ? S,iflcd ,lis **».«rctch«3 
second after the corn 1 nf f ■ «tingu,sited in blood. A 

the corpse of the captain fell dose to the extinguished 
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torch, and added another body to the heap of dead which blocked up 
the passage, from an unreflective, instinctive, mechanical feeling, the 
lieutenant cried,—“FireI” 

Immediately a volley of musketry flamed, thundered, roared in the 
cavern, bringing down enormous fragments from the vaults. The 
cavern was lighted for an instant by this discharge, and then imme¬ 
diately returned to a darkness rendered still thicker by the smoke. To 
this succeeded a profound silence, broken only by the steps of the 
third brigade, now entering the cavern. 


CHAPTER LXI 


THE DEATH OF A TITAN 


At the moment when Porthos, more accustomed to the darkness than 
all these men coming from open daylight, was looking round him 
to see if in this night Aramis were not making him some signal, he 
felt his arm gently touched, and a voice low as a breath murmured 
in his ear, “Come.” 

And amidst the noise of the third brigade, which continued to 
advance, amidst the imprecations of the guards left alive, of the dying, 
rattling their last sigh, Aramis and Porthos glided imperceptibly along 
the granite walls of the cavern. Aramis led Porthos into the last but 
one compartment, and showed him, in a hollow of the rocky wall, a 
barrel of powder weighing from seventy to eighty pounds, to which he 
had just attached a match. “My friend,” said he to Porthos, you win 
take this barrel, the match of which I am £oing to set fire to, and 

throw it amidst our enemies; can you do so? 

“ Parbleu!” replied Porthos; and he lifted the barrel with one hand. 


“Stop," said Aramis, “till they are all massed together, and then, my 
Jupiter, hurl your thunder-bolt among them.” 

“Light it,” repeated Porthos. . , , . 

"On my partr continued Aramis, “I will join our Bretons, and p 
them to get the canoe to the sea. I^will wait for you on the shore. 

launch it strongly, and hasten to us.” 

“Light it,” said Porthos, a thjrd time. 

"But do you understand me?” , , ... nnt 

"Parbleu!" said Porthos again, with laughter that he d.d not rten 
attempt to restrain; “when a thing i. explained to me I understand ,t, 

b Xami a s D g d avi V S,e m bu , ming g ma',ch to Porthos, who held out hi. arm 

to him, his hands being en|aged. Aramis pressed the *™^ j£re 
with both his hands, and fell back to the outlet of the cavern 


the three rowers awaited him. 

Porthos, left alone, applied the spark bravely to 


the match. 


The 
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spark—a feeble spark, first principle of a conflagration—shone in the 
darkness like a fire-fly, then was deadened against the match which it 
enflamed, Porthos enlivening the flame with his breath. The smoke 
was a little dispersed, and by the light of the sparkling match, objects 
might, for two seconds, be distinguished. 

Then the arm of the giant swung round; then was seen to pass 
through the air, like a falling star, the train of fire. The barrel, hurled 
a distance of thirty feet, cleared the barricade of dead bodies, and fell 
amidst a group of shrieking soldiers, who threw themselves on their 
faces. The officer had followed the brilliant train in the air; he en¬ 
deavoured to precipitate himself upon the barrel and tear out the 
match before it reached the powder it contained. Useless devotedness I 
the air had made the flame attached to the conductor more active; the 
match, which at rest might have burnt five minutes, was consumed in 
thirty seconds, and the infernal work exploded. Furious vortices, hiss¬ 
ings of sulphur and nitre, devouring ravages of the fire which caught to 
objects, the terrible thunder of the explosion, this is what the second 
which followed the two seconds we have described, disclosed in that 


cavern, equal in horrors to a cavern of demons. The rock split like 
planks of deal under the axe. A jet of fire, smoke, and debris sprang 
up from the middle of the grotto, enlarging as it mounted. The large 
walls of silex tottered and fell upon the sand, and the sand itself, an 
instrument of pain when launched from its hardened bed, riddled the 
face with its myriads of cutting atoms. Cries, howlings, imprecations, 
and existences—all were extinguished in one immense crash. 

As to Porthos, after having hurled the barrel of powder amidst his 
enemies, he had fled as Aramis had directed him to do, and had 
gained the last compartment, into which air, light, and sunshine pene¬ 
trated through the opening. Therefore, scarcely had he turned the 
angle which separated the third compartment from the fourth when 
he perceived at a hundred paces from him the barque dancing on the 
waves; there were his friends, there was liberty, there was life after 
victory. Six more of his formidable strides, and he would be out of 
the vault; out of the vault I two or three vigorous springs and hr 
would reach the canoe. Suddenly he felt his knees give way; his knees 
appeared powerless, his legs to yield under him. 

Oh! oh!” murmured he, “there is ray fatigue seizing me again I 1 
can walk no further I What is this?* b h 

Aramis perceived him through the opening, and unable to conceive 

"v®! £° « ,nduce . h ! m to sto P thus—“Come on, Porthos! come on!” 
cried he; come quickly." 

makin g an cff ort which acted upon every 
musde of his body— oh. but I cannot." While saying these words he 

Ini rf• kne ,? 1 but with his robust hands he dung to the rocks, 

ra . ,se< * h*msclf up again. 

shoS^Sf ? U ii Ck, "« ep !? tc d Aramia - bending forward towards the 
hore, as if to draw Porthos towards him with his arms. 
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"Here I am,” stammered Porthos, collecting all his strength to make 
one step more. 

"In the name of Hea\en! Porthos, make haste I the barrel will blow 
up!” 

“Make haste, monseigneur I" shouted the Bretons to Porthos, who 
was floundering as in a dream. 

But there was no longer time; the explosions resounded, the earth 
gaped, the smoke which rushed through the large fissures obscured the 
sky. 

*rhis frightful shock seemed to restore to Porthos the strength he had 
lost; he arose, himself a giant among these giants. But at the moment 
he was flying between the double hedge of granite phantoms, these 
latter, which were no longer supported by the corresponding links, 
began to roll with a crash around this Titan, who looked as if precipi¬ 
tated from heaven amidst rocks which he had just been launching at 
it. Porthos felt the earth beneath his feet shaken by this long rending. 
He extended his vast hands to the right and left to repulse the falling 
rocks. A gigantic block was held baci by each of his extended hands; 
he bent his head and a third granite mass sank between his two shoul¬ 
ders. For an instant the arms of Porthos had given way, but the 
Hercules united all his forces, and the two walls of the prison in which 
he was buried fell back slowly and gave him place. For an instant he 
appeared in this frame of granite like the ancient angel of chaos, but in 
pushing back the lateral rocks, he lost his point of support for the 
monolith, which weighed upon his strong shoulders, and the monolith, 
weighing upon him with all it* weight, brought the giant down upon 
his knees. The lateral rocks, for an instant pushed back, drew together 
again, and added their weight to the primitive weight which would have 
been sufficient to crush ten men. The giant fell without crying for help, 
he fell while answering Aramis with words of encouragement and hope, 
and, thanks to the powerful arch of his hands, for an instant, he g 
believe that, like Enceladus. he should shake off the triple lo«LBuj. 

by degrees. Aramis saw the block sink; the hand, : 

the arm, stiffened for a last effort, gave way. the attended .hordder. 
sank wounded and tom, and the roA continued tolowe grad^ 

-Porthos I Porthos I" cried Aramis, tearing hr. harr. Portho.. 

there! ""murmured Porthos, with a voice growing evidently 
weaker, “Patience! patience I 


the two others which sank m from the dying voice 

up Porthos in a sepulchre of broken stones Jn hear g th^ dy fo | owed 
of his friend. Aramis had sprung to land Two of the Bret ^ of 
him, with each a lever in his hand—one being amidst 

the barque. The last rattles of the valiant «rug£er ^drf^ 
the ruins. Aramis, animated, active, and young, as at twenty, ap 
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towards the triple mass, and with his hands, delicate as those of a 
woman, raised by a miracle of vigour a corner of the immense sepulchre 
of granite. Then he caught a glimpse, in the darkness of that grave, 
of the still brilliant eye of his friend, to whom the momentary liiting 
of the mass restored that moment of respiration. The two men came 
rushing in, grasped their iron levers, united their triple strength, not 
merely to raise it, but to sustain it. All was useless. The three men 
6lowly gave way with cries of grief, and the rough voice of Porthos, 
seeing them exnaust themselves in a useless struggle, murmured in a 
jeering tone those supreme words which came to his lips with the la9t 
respiration, “Too heavy." 

After which the eye darkened and closed, the face became pale, the 
hand whitened, and the Titan sank quite down, breathing his last 
sigh. With him sank the rock, which, even in his agony, he had still 
held up. The three men dropped the levers, which rolled upon the 
tumulary stone. Then, breathless, pale, his brow covered with sweat, 
Aramis listened, his breast oppressed, his heart ready to break. 

Nothing more! The giant slept the eternal sleep, in the sepulchre 
which God had made to his measure. 


CHAPTER T.XI1 


THE EPITAPH OF PORTHOS 


Aramis, silent, icy, trembling like a timid child, arose shivering from 

the stone. A Christian does not walk upon tombs. But though 

capable of standing, he was not capable of walking. It might be said 

that something of dead Porthos had just died within him. His Bretons 

surrounded him; Aramis yielded to their kind exertions, and the three 

sailors, lifting him up, carried him into the canoe. Then having laid 

him down upon the bench near the rudder, they took to their oars, 

preferring to get off by rowing to hoisting a sail, which might betray 
them. 0 1 


Of all that levelled surface of the ancient grotto of Locmaria, of all 
that flattened shore, one single little hillock attracted their eyes. 
Aramis never removed his from it; and, at a distance out in the sea, 
in proportion as the shore receded, the menacing and proud mass of 
rock seemed to draw itself up, as formerly Porthos used to draw him , 
seit up, and raise a smiling and invincible head towards heaven, like 

h J one , st and valiant friend, the strongest of the four, and 
yet tnc nrst dead. 


8tU1 lc 7‘ his hcart u P° n li P*. Aramis looked. 
Not h °* da y H g ht - *or« faded on the horizon. 

sxZr.ZZ 6 CS t? P h ! 6 DOt a 8i & h rosc from *“• d ^P breast. The 
S Z r 3t h J m acmhlin 8- That silence was not 

man, it was of a statue. In the meantime, with the first grey lines 
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that descended from the heavens, the canoe had hoisted its little sail, 
which, swelling with the kisses of the breeze, and carrying them rapidly 
from the coast, made brave way with its head towards Spain, across 
the terrible gulf of Gascony, so rife with tempests. But scarcely half 
an hour after the sail had been hoisted, the rowers became inactive, 
reclining upon their benches, and making an eyeshade with their 
hands, pointed out to each other a white 6pot which appeared on the 
horizon as motionless as is in appearance a gull rocked by the insen¬ 
sible respiration of the waves. But that which might have appeared 
motionless to ordinary eyes was moving at a quick rate to the ex¬ 
perienced eye of the saiior; that which appeared stationary on the 
ocean was cutting a rapid way through it. For some time, seeing the 
profound torpor in which their master was plunged, they did not dare 
to rouse him, and satisfied themselves with exchanging their conjec¬ 
tures in a low, disturbed voice. Aramis, in fact, so vigilant, so active 
—Aramis, whose eye, like that of the lynx, watched without ceasing, 
and saw better by night than by day—Aramis seemed to sleep in the 
despair of his soul. An hour passed thus, during which daylight 
gradually disappeared, but during which also the sail in view gained 
so swiftly on the barque, that GocnDe, one of the three sailors, ven¬ 
tured to say aloud,— 

“Monseigneur, we are being chased 1 9 

Aramis made no reply; the ship still gained upon them. Thai, 0 
their own accord, two of the sailors, by the direction of the skipper 
Yves, lowered the sail, in order that that single point which appeared 
above the surface of the waters should cease to be a guide to tbe eye 
of the enemy who was pursuing them. On the pan of the 6hip in 9ignt, 
on the contrary, two more small sails were run up at the extremities 
of the masts. Unfortunately, it was the time of the finest and longest 
davs of the year, and the moon in all her brilliancy succeeded to tnis 
inauspicious daylight. The corvette, which was pursumg the lithe 
barque before the wind, had then still half an hour of twilight, and 

a whole night almost as light as day. 

The oars dropped from the hands the sailors and! the barque. 


it redoubled its speed with the darkness, from time«» — 

bloody-necked vulture rears its head out of its not,. the ^ 

Greek fire darted from its sides, and cast its flame mt 

an Incandescent snow. At Us. it came ..thin ' 
men were on deck, arms in hand; the cannoniers were a' 

and matches were burning It might ^ ^ to t heir own, 

board a frigate and to combat a crew superior in number to 

and not to take a canoe manned by four P e ?P le V ^ a id 

“Surrender!” cried the commander of the corvette, wi 

of the speaking trumpet. . . a mitm with his head 

The sailors looked at Aramis. Aramis made a sign 
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Yves waved a white doth at the end of a gaff. This was like striking 
their flag. The vessel came on like a racehorse. It launched a fresh 
Greek fire which fell within twenty paces of the little canoe, and threw 
a stronger light upon them than the most ardent ray of the sun could 
have done. 

"At the first sign of resistance," cried the commander of the cor¬ 
vette, "fire!" And the soldiers brought their muskets to the present. 

"Did not we say we surrendered?" said Yves. 

"Living! living, captain!” cried some highly exdted soldier*. 
“'They must be taken living.*’ 

“Well, yes—living,” said the captain. Then turning towards the 
Bretons, “Your lives are all safe, my friends!” cried he, “except the 
Chevalier d’Herblay.” 

“We accept,” repeated the sailors: “but what security have we?" 

“The word of a gentleman," said the officer. "By my rank and 
by my name I swear, that all but M. le Chevalier d'Herblay shall have 
their lives spared. I am lieutenant of the King’s frigate the Pomona, 
and my name is Louis Constant de Pressigny. 

With a rapid gesture, Aramis—already bent over the side of the 
barque towards the sea—with a rapid gesture, Aramis raised his head, 
drew himself up. and with a flashing eye, and a smile upon his lips, 
“Throw out the ladder, messieurs,” said he, as if the command had 
belonged to him. He was obeyed. Then Aramis, seizing the rope- 
ladder, instead of the terror which was expected to be displayed upon 
his countenance, the surprise of the sailors of the corvette was great, 
when they saw him walk straight up to the commander, with a firm 
step, look at him earnestly, make a sign to him with his hand, a mys¬ 
terious and unknown sign, at the sight of which the officer turned pale, 
trembled, and bowed his head. Without saying a word, Aramis then 
raised his hand close to the eyes of the commander, and showed him 
the collet of a ring which he wore on the ring-finger of his left hand. 
And while making this sign, Aramis,draped in cold, silent, and haughty 
majesty, had the air of an emperor giving his hand to be kissed The 
commandant, who for a moment had raised his head, bowed a second 
time with marks of the most profound respect. Then stretching his 
hand out towards the poop, that is to say, towards his own cabin, he 

k t0 * U ? W Aranm ^ go first. The three Bretons, who had 
^w C «,° n board aft . c t tfietr Bishop, looked at each other, stupefied. The 
crew were struck with silence. Five minutes after, the commander called 

for d *. lcut * nant ’ who returned immediately, and gave direction* 

r S d t0 - be P Ut towards C^oa. Whilst the otder was being 

bulwarks Th?n;^?f^ r f n UP ° n u the deck ’ and took a 8cat ncar lh ' 
Aramis 1 ^. ? lght had fallcD ’ the moon had not 7« risen, and yet 
£ a ““!?° kcd in «ssantly towards Belle-Isle. Yves then approached 

a?nw A h ° h |?, d re * urncd to take h'3 post in the stem, and said 

" 1 k UmblC V ° icC ’ MWhat rourse wc “> follow. captaS?- 
we take what course monseigneur pleases,“ replied the officer. 
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Aramis passed the night leaning upon the bulwarks. Yves, on 
approaching him the next morning, remarked, that "the night must 
have been very humid, for the wood upon which the Bishop’s head 
had rested, was soaked with dew.” Who knows!—that dew was, per¬ 
haps, the first tears that had ever fallen from the eyes of Aramis! 

What epitaph would have been worth that? Good Porthos! 


CHAPTER LX III 


KING LOUIS XIV 

D'Artagnan was not accustomed to resistances like that he had just 
experienced. He returned, profoundly irritated, to Nantes. Irrita¬ 
tion with this vigorous man vented itself in an impetuous attack, which 
few people, hitherto, were they King, were they giants, had been able 
to resist. D'Artagnan, trembling with rage, went straight to the castle, 
and asked to speak to the King. 

The King was seated in his cabinet, with his back turned towards 
the door of entrance. In front of him was a mirror, in which, while 
turning over his papers, he could see with a glance those who came in. 
He did not take any notice of the entrance of d’Arugnan, but bud 
over his letters and plans the large silk cloth which he made use of to 
conceal his secrets from the importunate. D’Artagnan understood hrs 
play, and kept in the background; so that, at the end of a mrnute, the 
King, who heard nothing and saw nothing but with the comer of hi* 
eye, was obliged to cry, Is not M. d’Artagnan there? 

"I am here, sire,” replied the musketeer, advancing. 

"Well, monsieur," said the King, fixing his dear eye upon d Artag- 

nan, "what have you to say to me?” , ,, - «... 

“I sire!" replied the latter, who watched the first blow ot nu 
adversary to make a good retort; "I have nothing to say to your 
Majesty, unless it be that you have caused me to be arrested, an 

The King was going to reply that he had not had d Artaman 
arrested bm the semefee appeJed too much like an expand he 

was silent. D’Artagnan likew.se preservd an _ ou 

"Monsieur,” at length resumed the King, wha^did I charg y 
,0 go and do at Belle-Isle? Tell me, if you please. 

The King whde speaking these words looked fixedlyat hia cap 
Here d^Artagnan was too fortunate; the King seemed to place the 

Sa ” Wie h ve 8 ,” rephed he, "that your Majesty doe. me the honour to 
ask what I went to Belle-Isle to do?* 

"Well™ sire, I know nothing about it; it is notof me ^that 
should be asked, but of that infinite number of officers of all 
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whom have been given an infinite number of orders of all kinds, 
whilst to me, head of the expedition, nothing precise was ordered.” 

The King was wounded; he showed it by his reply. “Monsieur,” 
said he, “orders have only lieen given to such as were judged faithful. 
You have ill-served me, monsieur, by taking part with my enemies 
against me." 

“Who are your enemies, sire?” 

“The men I sent you to fight with.” 

“Two men the enemies of the whole of your Majesty’s army I That 
is incredible!" 

“You have no power to judge of my will." 

“But I have to judge of my own friendships, sire.” 

“He who serves his friends, does not serve his master." 

“For one bad servant your Majesty loses,” said the musketeer, with 
bitterness, “there are ten who have, on that same day, gone through 
their ordeal. Listen to me, sire; 1 am not accustomea to that service. 
Mine is a rebel sword when 1 am required to do ill. It was ill to send 
me in pursuit of two men whose lives M. Fouquet, your Majesty's 
preserver, had implored you to save. Still further, these men were my 
friends. They did not attack your Majesty, they succumbed to a blind 
anger. Besides, why were they not allowed to escape? What crime had 
they committed?” 

Almost at the same moment an officer entered and placed a des¬ 
patch in the hands of the King, who, in his turn, changed colour while 
reading it. 

Monsieur, said he, “what 1 learn here you would know later; »'t is 
better I should tell you, and that you should learn it from the mouth 
of jour King. A battle has taken place at Belle-Isle.” 

“Oh! ah!” said d’Artagnan. with a calm air, though his heart beat 
enough to break through his chest. “Well, sire!” 

“Well, monsieur—and 1 have lost a hundred and ten men.” 

A beam of jov and pride shone in the eyes of d’Artagnam ”And 
the rebels?” said he. b 

“The rebels have fled,” said the King. 

D’Artagnan could not restrain a cry of triumph. “Only,” added the 

Kmg, I have a fleet which closely blockades Belle-Isle, and I am 
certain no barque can escape.” 

that ’” 8aid . lhc musketeer, brought back to his dismal ideas, 
if^these two gentlemen are taken-” 

“They will be hanged,” said the King quiedy. 

“Thev d kn^ y w n ^! t? ” rCplied d ' Ar L ta & nan - ^pressing his trembling. 
the^St^y k^ow. k^ USC y ° U mUM h3VC t0ld y OUr8clf: “ d * 

t^TTen, sire, they will never be taken alive. I will answer for 

'Ah! ” said the King negligendy. and taking up his letter aeain. 
ery well, they will be had dead then. Monsieur d'Artagnan ^and 


“Very 
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that will come to the same thing, since I should only take them to 
have them hanged.” 

D'Artagnan wiped the sweat which flowed from his brow. 

“I have told you.” pursued Louis XIV, "that I would one day be an 
affectionate, generous, and constant master. You are now the only 
man of former times worthy of my anger or my friendship. I will not 
be sparing of either to you. according to your conduct. Could you serve 
a king. Monsieur d'Artagnan, who should have a hundred Kings his 
equals in the kingdom? Could I, tell me, do with such weakness, the 
great things I meditate? Have you ever seen an artist effect solid 
works with a rebellious instrument? Far from us, monsieur, these old 
leavens of feudal abuses 1 The Fronde which threatened to ruin the 
monarchy, has emancipated it. I am master at home, Captain d’Artag- 
nan, and I shall have servants who, wanting, perhaps, your genius, wul 
carry devotedness and obedience up to heroism. Of what consequence, 
I ask you, of what consequence is it that God has given no genius to 
arms and legs? It is to the head he has given it, and the head, 
you know, all the rest obey. I am the head.” 

D'Artagnan started. Louis XIV continued as if he had seen nothing, 
although this emotion had not at all escaped him. “Now let us con¬ 
clude between us two that bargain which I promised to make with you 
one day when you found me very little at Blois. Do me justice, mon¬ 
sieur, when you think that I do not make any one pay for the tears of 
shame I then shed. Look around you; lofty heads have bowed. Bow 
yours, or choose the exile that will best suit you. Perhaps, when re¬ 
flecting upon it, you will find that this king is a generous heart, who 
reckons sufficiently upon your loyalty to allow vou to leave him dis¬ 
satisfied, when you possess a great state secret. Vou are a brave man: 
I know you to be so. Why have you judged me prematurely? Judge me 
from this day forward, d’Artagnan, and be as severe as you please. 

D'Artagnan remained bewildered, mute, undecided for the first time 
in his life. He had just found an adversary worthy of him. This was no 
longer trick, it was calculation; it was no longer violence, it was 
strength; it was no longer passion, it was will; it was no longer boasting, 
it was council This young man who had brought down Fouquet, and 
could do without d’Artagnan, deranged all the somewhat headstrong 


calculations of the musketeer. . « Ynil 

"Come, let us see what stops you,” said the King kindly. * 
have given in your resignation: shall I refuse to accept it? ai 

that it may be hard for an old captain to recover good humour. 

"Oh!” replied d’Artagnan in a melancholy tone that: »» ’ 

but I have got over greater difficulties than that. I will <do 11 . WbJ 
should I do it? Because I love money?—I have enough, 
ano ambitious? ray career is bounded. Because I love «£e^ 
I will remain because I have been accustomed for tnircy y 

go and take the orderly word of the King . q ^“J r | That 
•Good-evening, d’Artagnan, with a smile I did not beg 
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smile I will beg fori Are you content, sire?” And d’Artagnan bowed 
his silvered head, upon which the smiling King placed his white hand, 
with pride. 

“Thanks, my old servant, my faithful friend,” said he. "As reckon¬ 
ing from this day, I have no longer any enemies in France; it remains 
with me to send you to a foreign field to gather your marshal’s baton. 
Depend upon me for finding you an opportunity. In the meanwhile, 
eat of my best bread, and 6leep tranquilly.” 

“That is all kind and well!” said d'Artagnan, much agitated. "But 
those poor men at Belle-Isle? One of them, in particular—so good! 
so brave! so true!” 

“Do you ask their pardon of me?” 

“Upon my knees, sire.” 

“Well, then, go and take it to them, if it be still time. But do you 
answer for them?” 

"With my life, sire!” 

“Go then. To-morrow I set out for Paris. Return by that time, for 
I do not wish you to leave me in future." 

“Be assured of that, sire,” said d'Artagnan, kissing the royal hand. 

And, with a heart swelling with joy, he rushed out of the castle od 
his way to Belle-Isle. 


CHAPTER LX IV 

D’ARTAGNAN’S NEWS 

The King had returned to Paris, and with him d’Artagnan, who, in 
twenty-four hours, having made with the greatest care all possible 
inquiries at Belle-Isle, had learned nothing of the secret so well kept 
by the heavy rock of Locmaria, which had fallen on the heroic Porthos. 

Louis, satisfied with his success, Louis—more mild and more affable 
since he felt himself more powerful—had not ceased for an instant to 
ride close to the carriage door of Mademoiselle de la Valltere. Every¬ 
body had been anxious to amuse the two Queens, so as to make them 
forget this abandonment of the son and husband. Everything breathed 
of the future; the past was nothing to anybody. Only that past came 
like a Dainful and bleeding wound to the hearts of some tender and 
devoted spirits. Scarcely was the King reinstalled in Paris, when he 
received a touching proof of this. Louis XIV had just risen and taken 
his first repast, when his captain of the musketeers presented himself 
before him. D'Artagnan was pale and looked unhappy. The King, 
at the first glance, perceived the change in a countenance generally 
so unconcerned. “What is the matter, d’Artagnan?” said he. 

^Sire, a great misfortune has happened to me.” 

“Good heavens! what is that?” 

Bdle-Isie I ” haVC l0St ° DC ° f my frlcnds * M ‘ du VaIlon - i* affair of 

H 
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And while speaking these words, d’Artagnan fixed his falcon eye 
upon Louis XIV to catch the first feeling that would show itself. 

“I knew it,” replied the King quietly. 

“You knew it, and did not tell me!” cried the musketeer. 

“To what good? Your grief, my friend, is so respectable. It was my 
duty to treat it kindly. To have informed you of this misfortune, whicn 
I knew would pain you so greatly, d’Artagnan, would have been, in your 
eyes, to have triumphed over you. Yes, I knew that M. du Vallon had 
buried himself beneath the rocks of Locmaria; I knew that M. d’Herb- 
lay had taken one of my vessels with its crew, and had compelled it 
to convey him to Bayonne. But I was willing you should learn these 
matters in a direct manner, in order that you might be convinced my 
friends are with me respected and sacred; that always in me the man 
will immolate himself to men, whilst the King is so often found to 


sacrifice men to his majesty and power.” 

“But, sire, how could you know?” 

“How do you yourself know, d’Artagnan?” 

“By this letter, sire, which M. d’Herblay, free and out of danger, 
writes me from Bayonne.” 

“Look here,” said the King, drawing from a casket placed upon the 
table close to the seat upon which d’Artagnan was leaning, "here is a 
letter copied exactly from that of M. d’Herblay. Here is the very letter 
which Colbert placed in ray hands a week before you received yours. 
I am well served, you may perceive.” 

"Yes, sire,” murmured the musketeer, “you were the only man 
whose fortune was capable of dominating the fortunes and strength 
of my two friends. You have used it, sire, but you will not abuse it, 

will oil?- 

“iJ’Artagnan,” said the King, with a smile beaming with kindness, 
“I could have M. d’Herblay carried off from the territories of the King 
of Spain, and brought here alive to inflict justice upon him. But, 
d’Artagnan, be assured I will not y^eld to this first and natural impulse. 

He is free; let him continue free.” 

"Oh sire! you will not always remain so clement, so noDie, s 

generous as you have shown yourself with respect to me: and M- 
d’Herblay; you will have about you counsellors who will cure you or 

th "No, C d’Artagnan, you are mistaken when you accuse nay 
urging me to pursue rigorous measures. The advice to spare M. 

lay comes from Colbert himself. . 

“Oh sire!” said d’Artagnan, extremely surprised. 

“As fo'/you, ^continued the King, with a kindness very uncommon 

with him, "I have several pieces of good ncw ° Jade my 

you shall know them, my dear aptam, the moment I 7 

accounts all straight. I tave said that 1 ™ h *'° T 
make, your fortune; that promise will soon be a reality. 

“A thousand times thanks, sire!” 
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CHAPTER UV 

THE VISION OF ATHOS 


While all these affairs were separating for ever the four musketeer*, 
formerly bound together in a manner that seemed indissoluble, Athos, 
left alone after the departure of Raoul, began to pay his tribute to 
that anticipated death which is called the absence of those we love. 
Returned to his house at Blois, no longer having even Crimaud to 
receive a poor smile when he passed through the parterre, Athos daily 
felt the decline of the vigour of a nature which for so long a time had 
appeared infallible. Age, which had been kept back by the presence of 
the beloved object, now came on, with its attendant pains and incon¬ 
veniences. The Corate de la F£re, who had remained a young man up 
to his sixty-second year; the warrior who had preserved his strength in 
spite of fatigues, his freshness of mind in spite of misfortunes, his mild 
serenity of soul and body in spite of malady, in spite of Mazarin, in 
spite of La Valli£rc: Athos had become an old man in a week, from the 
moment at which he had lost the support of his latter youth. Still hand¬ 
some, though bent; noble, but sad; gentle, and tottering under his grey 
hairs, he sought, since his solitude, the glades where the rays of the sun 
penetrated through the foliage of the walks. He discontinued all the 
strong exercises he had enjoyed through life, when Raoul was no longer 
with him. 


He did not even desire that all letters that came should be brought to 
him directly. He knew very well that every distraction which should 
arrive would be a joy, a hope, which his servants would have paid with 
their blood to procure him. Sleep had become rare. By intense think- 
ing, Athos forgot himself, for a few hours at most, in a reverie more 
profound, more obscure than other people would have called a dream, 
rhis momentary repose which this forgetfulness afforded the body, 
fatigued the soul, for Athos lived a double life during these wanderings 
of his understanding. One night, he dreamt that Raoul was dressing 
himself in a tent, to go upon an expedition commanded by M. de 
Beaufort in person. The young man was sad; he clasped his cuirass 
slowly, and slowly he girded on his sword. 

“What is the matter?” asked his father tenderly. 

"What afflicts me is the death of Porthos, ever so dear a friend 
replied Raoul. ‘I suffer here of the grief vou will feet at home ” 

And the vision disappeared with the slumber of Athos. At daybrak 
one of his servants entered his master’s apartment, and gave him t 
letter which came from Spain. 6 

-^K Wri ^ 0f iV» ami ?' , ' J t ? ou g ht lhc Com'e; and he read. 

Raoufrlh^nlr 3 l CT1Cd h if’ aftCr thc 61-81 Vmc9 "Oh! Raoul, 

Raoul! thanks! thou keepest thy promise; thou warnest me!* 
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And Athos. seized with a mortal sweat, fainted in his bed, without 
any other cause than his weakness. 

Then commenced for Athos a strange, indefinable state. Free to 
think, his mind turned towards Raoul, that beloved son. His imagina¬ 
tion painted the fields of Africa in the environs of Gigelli, where M. de 
Beaufort must have landed his army. There were grey rocks, rendered 
£reen in certain parts by the waters of the sea, when it lashed the shore 
in storms and tempests. Beyond, the shore, strewn over with these 
rocks like tombs, ascended, in form of an amphitheatre, among 
mastick-trees and cacti, a sort of small town, full of smoke, confused 
noises and terrified movements. 

Night then came over the scene; a night dark upon the earth, 
brilliant in the firmament. The large, blazing stars which sparkled in 
the African sky shone without lighting anything even around them. 

A mild and pale moon arose behind the declivities of the coast, and 
streaking at first the undulating ripples of the sea, which appeared 
to have calmed after the roarings it had sent forth during the vision of 
Athos—the moon, say we, shed its diamonds and opals upon the briers 
and bushes of the hills. The grey rocks, like so many silent and atten¬ 
tive phantoms, appeared to raise their verdant heads to examine like¬ 
wise the field of battle by the light of the moon, and Athos perceived 
that the field was now strewed over with fallen bodies. 

Then, while his eye was wandering over the plain, turning on all 
sides, he saw a white form appear behind the resinous myrtles. This 
figure was clothed in the costume of an officer: it held in its hand a 
broken sword: it advanced slowly towards Athos, who, stopping short 
and fixing his eyes upon it, neither spoke nor moved, but wished to 
open his arms, because, in this silent and pale officer, he had just 
recognised Raoul. 

At length he gained the crest of the hill, and saw, thrown out in 
black, upon the horizon, whitened by the moon, the elongated aerial 
form of Raoul. Athos stretched out his hand to get closer to his 
beloved son upon the plateau, and the latter also stretched out his; 
but suddenly, as if the young man had been drawn awav in spite of 
himself, still' retreating, he left the earth, and Athos saw the clear blue 
sky shine between the feet of his child and the ground of the hill. 
Raoul rose insensibly into the void, still smiling, still calling with a 
gesture:—he departed towards heaven. Athos uttered a cry of ^ternin 
tenderness. He looked below again. He saw a camp destroyed and all 
those white bodies of the royal array, like so many motionless atoms. 
And then, when raising his head, he saw still, still, his son beckoning 

him to ascend with him. 
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CHAPTER LXVI 

THE ANGEL OF DEATH 

Athos was at this part of his marvellous vision, when the charm was 
suddenly broken by a great noise rising from the outward gates cl 
the house. A horse was heard galloping over the hard gravel of the 
great alley, and the sound of most noisy and animated conversations 
ascended to the chamber in which the Comte was dreaming. Athos did 
not stir from the place he occupied; he scarcely turned his head toward* 
the door to ascertain the sooner what these noises could be. A heavy 
step ascended the stairs; the horse which had recently galloped, de¬ 
parted slowly towards the stables. Great hesitation appeared in the 
steps, which by degrees approached the chamber of Athos. A door 
then was opened, and Athos, turning a little towards the part of the 
room the noise came from, cried in a weak voice: 

"It is a courier from Africa, is it not?” 

“No, Monsieur lc Comte,” replied a voice which made the father of 
Raoul start upright in his bed. 

“Grimaud!” murmured he. And the sweat began to pour down his 
cheeks. "Raoul is dead, is he not?” 

Behind Grimaud, the other servants listened breathlessly with their 
eyes fixed upon the bed of their sick master. They heard the terrible 
question, and an awful silence ensued. 

"Yes,” replied the old man, heaving up the monosyllabic from hia 
chest with a hoarse, broken sigh. 

Then arose voices of lamentation, which groaned without measure, 
and filled with regrets and prayers the chamber where the agonised 
father sought with his eyes for the portrait of his son. This was for 
Athos like the transition which led to his dream. Without uttering a 
cry, without shedding a tear, patient, mild, resigned as a martyr, he 
raised his eyes towards heaven, in order to there sec again, rising above 
the mountain of Gigclli, the beloved shade which was leaving him at 
the moment of Grimaud’s arrival. Without doubt, while looking to¬ 
wards the heavens, when resuming his marvellous dream, he repassed 
by the same road by which the vision, at once so terrible and so sweet, 
had led him before, for, after having gently dosed his eyes, he re¬ 
opened them and began to smile: he had just seen Raoul, who had 
smiled upon him. With his hands joined upon his breast, his face turned 
towards the window, bathed by the fresh air of night, which brought 
to his pillow the aroma of the flowers and the woods, Athos entered 
never again to come out of it, into the contemplation of that paradise 
which the living never see. God willed, no doubt, to open to this elect 
he treasures of eternal beatitude, at the hour when other men tremble 

with the idea of being severdy received by the Lord, and ding to this 
Ute they know, in the dread of the other life of which they get * 
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glimpse by the dismal, murky torches of death. Athos was guided by 
the pure and serene soul of his son, which aspired to be like the paternal 
soul. Everything for this just man was melody and perfume in the 
rough road which souls take to return to the celestial country. After an 
hour of this ecstasy, Athos 6oftly raised his hands, as white as wax; the 
smile did not quit his lips, and ne murmured low, so low as scarcely to 
be audible, these three words addressed to God or to Raoul: 

“Here I am I” 

And his hands fell down slowly, as if he himself had laid them on 
the bed. 

Death had been kind and mild to this noble creature. It had spared 
aim the tunurc? ot the agony, me convulsions of the last departure; 
it had opened with an indulgent finger the gates of eternity to that 
noble soul, worthy of every respect. Hut Grimaud, fatigued as he was, 
refused to leave the room. He sat himself down upon the threshold, 
watching his master with the vigilance of a sentinel, and jealous to 
receive either his first waking look, or his last dying sigh. The noises 
were all quieted in the house, and every one respected the slumber of 
their lord. But Grimaud, by anxiously listening, perceived that the 
Comte no longer breathed. Fear seized him; he rose completely up, 
and, at the very moment, heard some one coming up the stairs. A 
noise of spurs knocking against a sword—a warlike sound, familiar to 
hiii cars—stopped him as he was going towards the bed of Anthos. A 
voice still more sonorous than brass or steel resounded within three 


paces of him. 

“Athos! Athos! my friend!" cried this voice, agitated even to tears. 
“Monsieur le Chevalier d’Artagnan!” faltered out Grimaud. 
“Where is he? Where is he?” continued the musketeer 
Grimaud seized his arm in his bony fingers, and pointed to the bed, 
upon the sheets of which the livid tint of the dead already showed. 

A choked respiration, the opposite to a sharo cry, swelled the tnroai 
of d’Arragnan. He advanced on tip-toe, trembling, frightened at me 
noise his feet made upon the floor, and his heart rent by a namely 
agony He placed his ear to the breast of Athos, his face to the Comte 
mouth. Neither noise, nor breath! D’Artagnan drew back. 

All at once, the bitter flood which mounted from minute w mmu 
invaded his heart, and swelled his breast almost to burstmg lnapab^ 
of mastering his emotion, he arose, and tearing himsetf 
the chamber where he had just found dead him to whom* c5 £ 

report the news of the death of Portbos he utteredjot* 
rending that the servants who seemed only to wait for £ of 
of grief, answered to it by their lugubrious 

the late Comte by their lamentable bowlings Gnmaudwas me y 

one who did not lift up his voice. Even in the firrt Sic 

he would not have dared to profane the dead, or fo J*? . 
disturb the slumber of his master. Athos had accustomed him never 

to speak. 
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At daybreak, d’Aftagnan, who had wandered about the lower hall, 
biting his fingers to stifle his sighs—d’Artagnan went up once more; 
and watching the moment when Grimaud turned his nead towards 
him he made him a sign to come to him, which the faithful servant 
obeyed without making more noise than a shadow. D’Artagnan went 
down again, followed by Grimaud; and when be had gained the 
vestibule, taking the old man’s hands, “Grimaud," said he, “I have 
seen how the father died; now let me know how the son died." 

Grimaud drew from his breast a large letter, upon the envelope of 
which was traced the address of Athos. He recognised the writing of 
M. de Beaufort, broke the seal and began to read, walking about in the 
first blue rays of day, in the dark alley of old limes, marked by the still 
visible footsteps of the Comte who had just died. 


CHAPTER LXVII 

THE BULLETIN 

The Due de Beaufort wrote to Athos. The letter destined for the 
living only reached the dead. God had changed the address. 

"My Dear Comte," wrote the Prince in his large, bad, schoolboy’s 
hand,—“a great misfortune has struck us amidst a great triumph. 
The King loses one of the bravest of soldiers. 1 lose a friend. You 
lose M. de Bragdonne. He has died gloriously, and so gloriously that 
I have not the strength to weep as I could wish. Receive my sad 
compliments, my dear Comte. Heaven distributes trials according to 
the greatness of our hearts. This is an immense one, but not above 
your courage. Your good friend, 

"Le Due de Beaufort." 

The letter contained a relation written by one of the Prince's secre¬ 
taries. It was the most touching recital, and the most true, of thai 
dismal episode which unravelled two existencies. D’Artagnan. accus¬ 
tomed to battle emotions, and with a heart armed against tenderness, 
could not help starting on reading the name of Raoul, the name of 
that beloved boy who had become, as his father had, a shade. 

In the morning,” said the Prince’s secretary, “monseigneur com¬ 
manded the attack. Normandy and Picardy had taken position in the 
grey rocks dominated by the heights of the mountain, upon the 
declivity of which were raised the bastions of Gigelli. 

^u e .w nnon beginning to f ,r c opened the action; the regiments 
marched full of resolution; the pikemen had their pikes elevated, the 
bearers of muskets had their weapons ready. The Prince followed 
attentively the march and movements of the troops, so as to be able 
to sustain them with a strong reserve. With monseigneur were thr 
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oldest captains and his aides-de-camp. M. le Vicomte de Bragelonne 
had received orders not to leave Hi? Highness. In the meantime the 
cnemy’6 cannon, which at first had thundered with little success against 
the masses, had regulated its fire, and the balls, better directed, had 
killed several men near the Prince. The regiments formed in column 
and which were advancing against the ramparts were rather roughly 
handler!. There was a son of hesitation in our troops, who found them¬ 
selves ill-seconded by the anillery. In fact the batteries which had been 
established the evening before had but a weak and uncertain aim, on 
account of their position. The direction from low to high lessened the 
justness of the shots as well as their range. 

"Monscigneur, comprehending the bad effect of this position of the 
siege artillery, commanded the frigates moored in the little road to 
commence a regular fire against the place. M. de Bragelonne offered 
himself at once to carry this order. But, monseigneur refused to 
acquiesce in the Vicorate’s request. Monseigneur was right, for he 
loved and wished to spare the young nobleman. He was quite right, 
and the event took upon itself to justify his foresight and refusal; for 
scarcely had the sergeant charged with the message solicited by M. de 
Bragelonne gained the 6ea-shore, when two shots from long carbines 
issued from the enemy’s ranks and laid him low. The sergeant fell, 
dyeing the sand with his blood; observing which, M. de Bragelonne 
smiled at monseigneur, who said to him, ‘You see, Vicomte, I have 
saved your life. Report that, some day, to M. le Comte de la Ffcre, in 
order that, learning it from you, he may thank me.’ The young noble¬ 
man smiled sadly, and replied to the Due, ‘It is true, monseigneur, that 


...adly, and replied 

but for your kindness I should have been killed, where the poor ®ft- 
geant had fallen, and should be at rest.’ M. de Bragelonne made this 
replv in such a tone that monscigneur answered him warmly, vrat 
Dieu! young man. one would say that your mouth waters for death; 
but, by the soul of Henry IVI ! have promised your father to bring 
vou back alive; and please the Lord. 1 will keep my word. 

“Monseigneur de Bragelonne coloured, and replied m a lower voice 
Monscigneur, pardon me, I beseech you; I have alwavs ^ 
to go to meet good opportunities; and it is so delightful to distingu . 
ourselves before our general, particularly when that general is M. 

Hue de Beaufort/ ... j • - f hr 

“Monseigneur was a little softened bv this; and, turmng: 

officers who surrounded him, gave h.s different or K der9 n 

of the two regiments got near enough to ^ e d ' tche , s ^ d effect In the 

menu to launch their grenades, wh,ch I b ? d bu * '.Ravine seen the 
meanwhile, M. d’F.str<<es, who comrmndcd the fleet, be 

attempt of the sergeant to approach the vessels, t J " dcr * ^ fi ndiDg 

must act without orders, and opened his fire. • beholding 

themselves seriously injured by the balls from the fleet and Moldng 

the destruction and the rums of their bad walls, utter 

fearful cries Their horsemen descended the mountain at th ga P 
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bent over their saddles, and rushed full tilt upon the columns of in¬ 
fantry, which, crossing their pikes, stopped this mad assault. Repulsed 
by the firm attitude of the battalion, the Arabs threw themselves with 
great fury towards the general stall, which was not on its guard at that 
moment. 

"The danger was great; monseigneur drew his sword; his secretaries 
and people imitated him; the officers of the suite engaged in combat 
with the furious Arabs. It was then M. de Bragelonne was able to 
satisfy the inclination he had manifested from the commencement of 
the action. He fought near the Prince with the valour of a Roman, and 
killed three Arabs with his small sword. But it was evident that his 
bravery did not arrive from one of those sentiments of pride natural to 
all who fight. It was impetuous, affected, forced even; he sought to 
intoxicate himself with noise and carnage. He heated himself to such a 
degree that monseigneur called out to him to stop. He must have heard 
the voice of monse.gneur, because we who were close to him heard it 
He did not, however, stop, but continued his course towards the cn- 
trenchments. As M. de Bragelonne was a well-disciplined officer, this 
disobedience to the orders of monseigneur very much surprised every- 
i| and ** d e Beaufort redoubled his earnestness, crying. ‘Stop. 

Sr'P ht,e are yOU gUing? S,0p/ ™-ifncu r . ?i 

"We all. imitating the gesture of M. le Due. we all raised our hands 

rnnr?^ pc ? ed th a at thC Ca . vall l er ' vould turn bri <Be; but M. de Bragelonne 
continued to ride towards the palisades. ® 

. "‘? l ? P ’ Bragelonne I’ repeated the Prince, in a very loud voice- 
stop! m the name of your father 1’ ^ 

f X ^ t c«S CSC |”°! d8 Bragelonne turned round; his countenance 

hfifhnr d 3 1V K y gnef ’ but he did not sto P ; wc then concluded that 

&t STvT^? aVe run away Withbim VVhcn M - ><* Due had imaging 
Se first IT was „ not „ ma «er of his horse, and had seen him precede 
/ f ,Cr r’ H ‘ s . H, g hn «s cried, ‘Musketeers, kill his horse I A 

expeat I" ^ K h ° ^ ““ hi8 ho ^!' But who could 

rf -y°™ g “ y 4“c-o *2 S 

"The Vicomte was summoned «o surrl^r by^rArabs^bu, fre 
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made them a negative sign with his head, and continued to march 
towards the palisades. This was a mortal imprudence. Nevertheless 
the whole army was pleased that he would not retreat, since ill chance 
had led him so near. He marched a few paces farther, and the two 
regiments clapped their hands. It was at this moment the second dis¬ 
charge shook the walls, and the Vicomte de Bragelonne again disap¬ 
peared in the smoke; hut this time the smoke was dispersed in vain; 
we no longer saw him standing. He was down, with his head lower than 
his legs, among the bushes, and the Arabs began to think of leaving 
their entrenchments to come and cut off his head or take his body, as is 
the custom with the infidels. But Monseigneur le Due de Beaufort had 
followed all this with his eyes, and the sad spectacle drew from him 
many and painful sighs. He then cried aloud, seeing the Arabs running 
like white phantoms among the mastick-trees, ‘GrenadiersI piqueurst 
will you let them take that noble body?’ 

“Saying these words, and waving his sword, he himself rode towards 
the enemy. The regiments, rushing in his steps, ran in their turns, 
uttering cries as terrible as those of the Arabs were wild. 

“The combat commenced over the body of M. de Bragelonne, and 
with such inveteracy was it fought that a hundred and sixty Arabs 
were left upon the field, by the side of at least fifty of our troops. It was 
a lieutenant from Normandy who took the body of the Vicomte on his 
shoulders and carried it back to the lines. The advantage was, however, 
pursued; the regiments took the reserve with them and the enemy s 
palisades were destroyed. At three o’clock the fire of the Arabs ceased; 
the hand-to-hand fight lasted two hours; that was a massacre. At five 
o’clock we were victorious on all the points; the enemy had abandoned 
his positions, and M. le Due had ordered the white flag to be planted 
upon the culminating point of the little mountain. It was then we 

time to think of M. de Bragelonne, who had eight l"g« "P. 11 ?* 18 C 
his body, by which almost all his blood had escaped. Still, however, ne 
breathed, which afforded inexpressible joy-to.monseigneurwho 1 insured 
upon being present at the first dressing of the wounds and at the con 
sill tat ion of the surgeons. There were two amongthemwhodecam 
M. de Bragelonne would live. Monsc.gneur threw, hi.round the ^ 
necks, and promised them a thousand louis each y 

hl “Thc Vicomte heard these transports of joy, and by 

despair, or whether he suffered much from his wound* 

his countenance a contradiction, which ^ve nse t A ^^ 

larly in one of the secretaries when he hadi heard1 what 
third surgeon was the brother of Sylvam de S^Cosmc. 

learned of ours. He probed the wounds ^ “ D| a nd 

M. de Bragelonne fixed his eyes steadily upon the^skilful sorg 

-eemed to interrogate his ™rfLiST'thS nwroS 

questioned by monseigneur, replied that hesaw p iy ded> 

wounds out of eight, but so strong was the constitution ot tne w 
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so rich was he in youth, and so merciful was the goodness of God, that 
perhaps M. de Bragelonne might recover, particularly if he did not 
move in the slightest manner. Fr£re Sylvain added, turning towards 
his assistants, ‘Above everything, do not allow him to move even a 
finger, or you will kill him,’ add we all left the tent in very low spirits. 
That secretary I have mentioned, on leaving the tent, thought he 
perceived a faint and sad smile glide over the lips of M. de Bragelonne 
when the Due said to him, in a cheerful, kind voice, ‘We shall save you, 
Vicomte, we shall save you!’ 7 

“In the evening, when it was believed the wounded man had taken 
some repose, one of the assistants entered his tent, but rushed imme¬ 
diately out again uttering loud cries. We all ran up in disorder, M. le 
Due with us, and the assistant pointed to the body of M. de Bragelonne 
upon the ground, at the foot of his bed, bathed in the remainder of his 
blood. It appeared that he had had some convulsion, some febrUe 
movement, and that he had fallen; that the fall had accelerated hu 
end, according to the prognostic of Fr£re Sylvain. We raised the 
Vicomte: he was cold and dead. He held a lock of fair hair in his right 
hand, and that hand was pressed tightly upon his heart * 

Then followed the details of the expedition, and of the victory 

dearh^ OVer n thc ArTa £ nan stopped at the account of the 

death of poor Raoul. Oh! murmured he, ^unhappy bov! a suicide I* 

And turning his eyes towards the chamber of the'chSteau in which 

? tCrr l aI 8lccp ‘ 7 he y kc P< lheir words to each 

mner d he - *!! * 1 ° W J V< ? ,CC: now 1 b® 1 **^ them to be happy; they 
must be re-united. And he returned through the parterre with slow 

All .h. village all L n.igl, "ourh^-we™ 

SStronh7/iT ng l,- e,g Ur9 • dat T g t0 “ Ch ° thcr the double 
catastrophe, and making preparations for the funeral. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 

THE LAST CANTO OF THE POEM 

On the morrow, all the nobility of the provinces, of the environs 

D'AnllT mcsscn g cr8 had ^ned the news, were seen to arrive 
D Artagnan was struck at seeing two open coffins in the hall lo 

reply to die mute invitation of Grimaud he aDDroarhed and U ' * 
one of thcm Ath iu handsomc “ ££ anT in thf other rIo^ 

^ 3 £. 

tellme this? 1 - murmur ' d 'Oh! Grhnaud, why did you not 
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Grimaud shook his head and made no reply; l?ut taking d’Artagnan 
by the hand, he led him to the coffin, and showed him, under the thin 
winding-sheet, the black wounds by which life had escaped. The cap¬ 
tain turned away his eyes, and, judging it useless to question Grimaud, 
who would not answer, he recollected that M. de Beaufort’s secretary 
had written more than he, d'Artagnan, had had the courage to read. 
Taking up the recital of the affair which had cost Raoul his life, he 
found these words, which terminated the last paragraph of the letter: 

“Monsieur le Due has ordered that the body of Monsieur le Vicomte 
should be embalmed, after the manner practised by the Arabs when 
they wish their bodies to be carried to their native land; and Monsieur 
le Due has appointed relays, so that a confidential servant who brought 
up the young man, might take back his remains to M. le Comte de la 


Fdre.” . 

At length arrived the moment when the cold remains of these two 
gentlemen were to be returned to the earth. 1 here was such an affluence 
of military and other people that up to the place of sepulchre, which 
was a chapel in the plain, the road from the city was filled with horse¬ 
men and pedestrians in mourning habits. Athos had chosen for his 
resting-place the little enclosure of a chapel erected by himself near 
the boundary of his estates. He had had the stones, cut m 1 55°* 
brought from an old Gothic manor-house in Berry, which had sheltered 
his early youth. The chapel, thus re-edified, thus transported, was 

pleasant beneath its wood of poplars and sycamores. 

It was to this place the two coffins were brought, attended by a silem 
and respectful crowd. The office of the dead being celebrated, the last 
adieux paid to the noble departed, the assembly dispersed, talkrng. 
along the roads, of the virtues and mild death of the father, o P 

the son had given, and of his melancholy end upon the coast d \ 

By little and little, all noises were extinguished, like "X 
illumining the humble nave. The minister bowed for a last time 
Star and The still fresh graves, then, followed by his assistant, whoiang 
a hoarse bell, he slowly took the road back to the presbytery. DA *tag 
nan, left alone, perceived that com,n 8 ^ h ^ n tench 

the hour, while thinking of the dead. He ^^^Xa^ffle pHest had 

done, to go and bid a last adieu to the double grave 

his two lost friends. • f -, irt h D’Artagnan 

A woman was praying, kneeling on .. b - t y 9 w 0 man, and 
stopped at the door of the chapel, to avoid disturb g erforrne d this 

also to endeavour to see who was the pious The unknown con- 

sacred duty with so much zeal and perseverance 1 From thc 

Sealed her face in her hands. »h,ch "ere wln« t^^/distinction. 

OutsMc’The'enclosijre we^e’severa S l horses^rnourned^b^servantj^and^a 

Sh^rinued praying, she frequently 
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passed her handkerchief over her face, by which d’Artagnan perceived 
she was weeping. He saw her strike her breast with the pitiless com¬ 
punction of a Christian woman. He heard her several times proffer, as 
if from a wounded heart: “PardonI pardon 1" And as she appeared to 
abandon herself entirely to her grief, as she threw herself down, almost 
fainting, amidst complaints and prayers, d'Artagnan, touched by his 
love for his so much regretted friends, made a few steps towards the 
grave, in order to interrupt the melancholy colloquy of the penitent 
with the dead. But as soon as his step sounded on the gravel the un¬ 
known raised her head, revealing to d'Artagnan a face inundated with 
tears, but a well-known face. It was Mademoiselle de la Vallidre! 
“Monsieur d’Artagnan!” murmured she. 

"You!” replied the captain, in a stern voice—"you here!—oh! 

madame, I should better have liked to see you decked with flowers in 

the mansion of the Comte de la F£re. You would have wept less_thev 

too—I too!” r 7 


“Monsieur!” she said, sobbing. 

“For it is you,” added this pitiless friend of the dead,—“it is you 
have laid these two men in the grave.” 7 

“Oh! spare me!” 

“God forbid, madame, that I should offend a woman, or that I 
should make her weep in vain; but 1 must say that the place of the 

““5“ , 18 not u P on the S rav « of her victims.” She wished to reply 
What I now tell you.” added he coldly, “I told the King ” 

She clasped her hands. "1 know.” said she, “I have caused the death 
of the Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 

“Ah! you know it?” 

• 7 hc news arrived at court yesterday. I have travelled during the 

nnh ! J ST ™ COm f and aSk Pard ° n ° f thc Comtc - whon > I sup- 
E£ d J° bC S m ? g ’ aDd t0 su PP licate God, upon the tomb of RaovS. 
that He would send me all the misfortunes I have merited except a 

the*father- ^7' m0nsieur> 1 know ** death of the son has killed 
the father, I have two crimes to reproach myself with- I have two 
punishments to look for from God.” 7 ° 

R " iU repeat to you. Mademoiselle," said d’Artagnan. "what M de 
Bragelonne satd of you at Antibes, when he already meditated death • 

her P u'oTe h T s q n“7 h ^ V ' misl ' d h "’ 1 P ardo “ kr while despising 
ncr. it love has produced her error, I pardon her, swearing that no 

one could have loved her as I have done 9 ° ^ 

Xrs undergo^' W ~ WlU ^ ™ with I have made 
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D’Artagnan made no reply; he was too well convinced she was not 
mistaken. 

"Weill then," added she, "dear Monsieur d’Artagnan, do not over¬ 
whelm roe to-day, I again implore you. I am like the branch torn 
from the trunk, I no longer hold to anything in this world, and a 
current drags me on, I cannot say whither. I love madly, I love to the 
point of coming to tell it, impious as I am, over the ashes of the dead; 
and 1 do not blush for it—I have no remorse on account of it. This 
love is a religion. Only, as hereafter you will see me alone, forgotten, 
disdained; as you will see me punished with that with which I am 
destined to be punished, spare me in my ephemeral happiness, leave 
it to me for a few days, for a few minutes. Now cven ' m ° m “ l 
I am speaking to you, perhaps it no longer exists. My Godl this double 

murder is perhaps already expiated 1° , , ___ r 

While she was speaking thus, the sound of voices and the steps or 
horses drew the attention of the captain. M. de Saint-Aignan came to 
seek La Valli*re. “The King." he said, "was a prey to jealousy and 
uneasiness." Saint-Aignan did not see d’Artagnan, half concca }“; 
the trunk of a chestnut-tree which shaded the two S”!?®- V°d 
thanked Saint-Aignan, and dismissed him with a gesture. He rejo 

the party outside the enclosure. ._ 

"You see, madam," said the captain bitterly to the young woman, 

•you sec that your happiness still lasts." „ A . wi n 

The young woman raised her head with a solemn air. J 

come/’ said fhe, “when you will repen, of havinf.oal-ludgrfm^On 

Kn - 

broken our chain; we are both destined t0 S ee only, that I 

departest the first; fear nothing, I shall fol Jow thee. . T ^ 

have not been base, and that I have come ‘° b ‘* *SjT col dd have 
The Lord is my witness. ^oul.^that * ^ tioD j 

redeemed thine, 1 would have given that life without 

could not give my love, the ground; then, wining 

She gathered a branch and stuck it into ro^g ^ di5appcartt J. 

the tears from her eyes, she bowed to d Arttgnan^^ horg P emcnf an d 

The captain watched the departure of -When will it 

carriage, then crossing his arms upon , f Q j cc “What is there 

jsft ...» -» —- 

“i* a dull eye; then, drawing hi™* up: 
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"Forward! still forward!" said he. "When it shall be time, God will 
tell me, as he has told the others.” 

He touched the earth, moistened with the evening dew, with the 
ends of his fingers, signed himself as if he had been at the fount of a 
church, and retook alone—ever alone—the road to Paris. 


EPILOGUE 

Four years after the scene we have just described, two horsemen, well 
mounted, traversed Blois early in the morning, for the purpose of 
arranging a birding party which the King intended to make in that 
uneven plain which the Loire divides in two. and which borders on the 
one side on Meung, on the other on Amboise. These were the captain 
of the King's harriers and the governor of the falcons, personages 
greatly respected in the time of Louis XIII, but rather neglected by his 
successor. These two horsemen, having reconnoitred the ground, were 
returning, their observations made, when they perceived some little 
groups of soldiers here and there whom the sergeants were placing at 
distances at the openings of the enclosures. These were the King’s 
musketeers Behind them came, upon a good horse, the captain, known 
by his richly embroidered uniform. His hair was grey, his beard was 
becoming so. He appeared a little bent, although sitting and handling 
tm horse gracefully. He was looking about him watchfully. 

M. d’Artagnan does not get any older,” said the captain of the 
hamers to his colleague the falconer; “with ten years more than cither 
ot .has the seat of a young man on horseback." 

That is true,” replied the falconer. “I don’t see any change in him 
for the last twenty years." b 

But this officer was mistaken; d’Artagnan in the last four years had 

i 1 *” y Mr *' ^ge imprinted its pitiless daws at each angle of his 

crlSn ^° W W *r b 1 f ld l *, hl8 hands, formerly brown and nervous, were 
white as if the blood began to chill there. 

disTin^T*" acc ° sted lhe offi J ccrs with the shade of affability which 

and r '“ ivcd ,n —*«• hi » ~v «wo 


m^ h t L W hTco a n', U r Cky “ y ° U M “ d'Artagnan!" 

*for'nowaH^ Cr ' "' h ». should ,“y that, messieurs," replied the captain, 
Utan of hU fuel's " mE m * k “ “ 0r ' fr ' qu “' ° f hu > ntuske.eer, 
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that it was always a good time when we are young. Good day, monsieur 
the captain of the harriers.” 

‘‘You do me honour, Monsieur le Comte,” said the latter. D’Artag- 
nan made no reply. The title of Comte had not struck him; d’Artagnan 
had been a Comte for four years. 

They could already catch glimpses of the huntsmen at the issues of 
the wood, the feathers of the outriders passing like shooting-stars across 
the clearings, and the white horses cutting with their luminous appari¬ 
tions the dark thickets of the copses. 

“But,” resumed d’Artagnan, “will the sport be long? Pray give us a 
good swift bird, for l am very tired. Is it a heron or a swan?” 

“Both. Monsieur d’Artagnan," said the falconer; "but you need not 
be alarmed; the King is not much of a sportsman; he does not 
sport on his own account; he only wishes to give amusement to the 

ladies.” , 

The words “to the ladies.” were so strongly accented, that it set 

d’Artagnan listening. 

“AhI** said he, looking at the falconer with surprise. 

The captain of the harriers smiled. 

“Oh! you may safely laugh,” said D’Artagnan; “I know nothing or 
current news; I only arrived yesterday, after a month 8 absence. I left 
the court mourning'the death of the Queen-Mother. The King was not 
willing to take any amusement after receiving the last sigh of Anne of 
Austria; but everything has an end in this world. Well; then he is no 

longer sad? So much the better.'' . f . 

“And everything commences as well as ends, said the captam of 

does, with a coarse laugh. ._ Kll# 

“Ah!” said d’Artagnan a second time—he burned ^ but 

dignity would not allow him to interrogate people below him,— tnere 

i8 xhT^f but d,Amgnan wa8 un ’ 

w ? y. 

“At seven o’clock, monsieur, I shall fly the birds. Oueen?” 

Who comes with the King? How is madame? How is the Queenr 

Better, monsieur.” 

Has she been ill, then? Maiesty has been 

Monsieur, since the last chagrin she had, Her Majesty 

chagrin? You need no, fancy your new. i. old. I am bu. 

iU 4%^s"tha. the Queen, a little neglect^> "er-tl no! 
mother-in-law. complained to the - 

,1 ^hT th rd U D’Sa^an-”"po a oTwo-n, She muJt heartily hate 

Mademoiselle de la Valliire. r^nlied the falconer. 

“Oh, no! not Mademoiselle de la Valli&re. repliea me 


u 


u 




<4 
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"Who then-?” The horn interrupted this conversation. It sum¬ 

moned the dogs and the hawks. The falconer and his companion set 
off immediately, leaving d’Artagnan alone in the midst of the sus¬ 
pended sentence. The King appeared at a distance, surrounded by 
ladies and horsemen. D'Artagnan, with an eye a little weakened, dis¬ 
tinguished behind the group three carriages. The first was intended for 
the Queen; it was empty. D'Artagnan, who did not sec Mademoiselle 
de la Valli£re by the King’s side, on looking about for her, saw her in 
the second carriage. She was alone with two of her womeu, who 
seemed as dull as their mistress. On the left hand of the King, upon a 
high-spirited horse, restrained by a bold and skilful hand, shone a lady 
of the most dazzling beauty. The King smiled upon her, and she 
smiled upoo the King. Loud laughter followed every word she spoke. 

"I must know that woman,” thought the musketeer; “who can she 
be?” And he stooped towards his friend the falconer, to whom he 
addressed the question he had put to himself. The falconer was about 
to reply, when the King, perceiving d'Artagnan, “Ah, Corate 1” said 
he. “you are returned, then I why have I not seen you?” 

“Sire,” replied the Captain; “because your Majesty was asleep when 
I arrived; and not awake when I resumed ray duties this morning." 
M ^till the same! ’ said Louis in a loud voice, denoting satisfaction 

lake some rest, Comte; I command you to do so. You will dine with 
me to-day.” 

K- Th< i C ^ in *i a fcw 8tc P s in advance, and d’Artagnan found 

tumsclf m the midst of a fresh group, among whom shone Colbert. 

Good day, Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said the minister, with affable 
ponteness; “have you had a pleasant journey?” 

,r ’ OI ? 8icur -” 834(1 d’Artagnan, bowing to the neck of his horse 
1 heard the King invite you to his table for this evening,” continued 
tne minister; “you will meet an old friend there.” 

* ? ld friend of mine?" asked d’Artagnan, plunging painfully into 
the dark waves of the past, which had swallowed up for him so many 
mendsmps and so many hatreds. 

le T P uc d’^m^da. who is arrived this morning from Spain.” 

Due d Almdda?” said d’Artagnan. reflecting in vain/ 

Whirh h* an a° d ? an u wh,tC as 8nmv ’ sittin E bcnt m hi9 carriage, 
"?ramU?” Sed - % A xhrown °P en to mak c room for the musketeer, 
left •. CT,ed d , Arta .g nan > 8trudt W1( h perfect stupor. And he 

hb nTclT Wa9 ' thC ^ arm ° f thc ° ld noblcman hanging round 

hJS?fc£, a 5* r ° bscrvcd them in silence for a minute, put his 

horse forward, .and left the two old friends together. 

exil^Ihe r’1jf id tHe n ? us . kc tf er ’ taking the arm of Aramis, "you, the 
exue, the rebel, are again in France!” 7 

smiling “vJ. tm di " C with J OU at thc King’s table,” said Aramis 

this world 9r' m yOU n 0t ask y° urself w hat is the use of fidelity in 
this world? Stop! let us allow poor La Valltere’s carriage to pass. Look. 
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how uneasy she is 1 How her eye, dimmed with tears, follows the Kingi 
who is riding on horseback yonder !* 

“With whom?” 

“With Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente, now become Madame de 
Montespan," replied Araims. 

“She is jealous; is she then deserted?* 

"Not quite yet, but it will not be long." 

They chatted together, while following the sport, and Aramia’s 
coachman drove them so cleverly that they got up at the moment when 
the falcon, attacking the bird, beat him down, and fell upon him. The 
King alighted, Madame de Montespan followed his example. They 
were in front of an isolated chapel, concealed by large trees, already 
despoiled of their leaves by the first winds of autumn. Behind this 
chapel was an enclosure, dosed by a latticed gate. The falcon had bait 
down his prey in the endosure belonging to this little chapel, and the 
King was desirous of going in to take the first feather, according to 
custom. The cortege formed a circle round the building and the 
hedges, too small to receive so many. D’Artagnan hdd back Aramis 
by the arm, as he was about, like the rest, to alight from his carnage, 
and in a hearse, broken voice, “Do you know, Aramis, said he, 
“whither chance has conducted us?* 

"No," replied the Duke. . . . . 

“Here repose people I have known," said d’Artagnan, much agitated. 
Aramis without divining anything, and with a trembling step, 
penetrated into the chapel by a little door which d Artagnan opened 

for him. “Where are they buried?* said he. ... 

There, in the endosure. There is a cross, you see ,under \that lit[tie 


Aramis stopped and concealed himself in the snaae. 1 “7 
without being seen, the pale face of La Vail lire who.negleaed.n h„ 
carriage, had at first looked on, with a mdancholy b «rt. 1 
and then, carried away by jealousy, «he had ad'smeed 
whence leaning against a pillar, sne contemplated in th „ nrA * r h 
Kine smiling and making signs to Madame ae Montespan t PP 
as th S ere ^nothing to l afraid of. Madame 

she took the hand the King held out to her, and he, guduB| o* 

ftTn^X.'This^urdur^panion She,. jffi 

-» ** *■* 

who looked intoxicated with hope. orcsent is but a sad 

"Humph!" said Aramis to d’Artagnan, the present u 

one, for that cypress shades a tomb. 
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“Yes, and the tomb is that of Raoul de Bragclonne," said d’Artagnan 
aloud; "of Raoul, who sleeps under that cross with his father." 

A groan resounded behind them. They saw a woman fall fainting to 
the ground. Mademoiselle de la Valli6re had seen all, and heard all. 

"Poor woman I" muttered d’Artagnan, as he helped the attendants 
to carry back to her carriage her who from that time was to suffer. 

That evening d’Artagnan was seated at the King’s table, near M. 
Colbert and M. le Due d’Almeda. The King was very gay. He paid a 
thousand little attentions to the Queen, a thousand kindnesses to 
Madame, seated at his left hand, and very sad. It might have been 
supposed to be that calm time when the King used to watch the eyes 
of his mother for the avowal or disavowal of what be had just done. 

Of mistresses there was no question at this dinner. The King 
addressed Aramis two or three times, calling him M. l’Ambassadcur, 
which increased the surprise already felt by d’Artagnan at seeing his 
friend the rebel so marvellously well received at court. 

The King, on rising from table, gave his hand to the Queen, and made 
a sign to Colbert, whose eye watened that of his master. Colbert took 
d’Artagnan and Aramis on one side. The King began to chat with his 
sister, whilst Monsieur, very uneasy, entertained the Queen with a pre¬ 
occupied air, without ceasing to watch his wife and brother from the 
corner of his eve. The conversation between Aramis, d’Artagnan, and 
Colbert turned upon indifferent subjects. They spoke of preceding 
ministers; Colbert related the feats of Mazarin, ana required those of 
Richelieu to be related to him. D'Artagnan could not overcome his 
surprise at finding this man, with heavy eyebrows and a low forehead, 
contain so much sound knowledge and cheerful spirits. Aramis was 
astonished at that lightness of character which permitted a serious man 
to retard with advantage the moment for a more important conversa¬ 
tion, to which nobody made any allusion, although all three interlocu¬ 
tors felt the imminence of it It was very plain from the embarrassed 
appearance of Monsieur, how much the conversation of the King and 
Madame annoved him. The eyes of Madame were almost red; was she 
going to complain? Was she going to commit a little scandal in open 
court? The King took her on one side, and in a tone so tender that it must 
have reminded the Princess of the time when she was loved for herself,— 

“Sister," said he, “why do I see tears in those beautiful eyes?" 

“Why—sire-" said she. 

"Monsieur is jealous, is he not, sister?" 

She looked towards Monsieur, an infallible sign that they were talk¬ 
ing about him. 3 

JYes," said she. 

Listen to me,” said the King; "if your friends compromise you, it 
is not Monsieur’s fault.” 3 


He spoke these words with so much kindness, that Madame, en¬ 
couraged, she, who had had so many griefs for so long a time, was 
near bursting, so full was her heart. 
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“Come, come, dear little sister,” said the King, “tell me your griefs; 
by the word of a brother, I pity them; by the word of a King, I will 
terminate them.” 

She raised her fine eyes, and in a melancholy tone,— 

“It is not my friends who compromise me,” said she; “they are 
either absent or concealed; they have been brought into disgrace with 
vour Majesty; they, so devoted, so good, so loyal!” 

“You say this on account of Guiche, whom I have exiled, at the 
desire of Monsieur?” 

“And who, since that unjust exile, has endeavoured to get himself 
killed every day!” 

“Unjust, do you say, sister?” 

“So unjust, that if I had not had the respect mixed with friendship 
that 1 have always entertained for your Majesty-” 

“Well?” 

“Well! I would have asked my brother Charles, upon whom I can 

always-” 

The King started. “What then?” 

“I would have asked him to have represented to you that Monsieur 
and his favourite, M. le Chevalier de Lorraine, ought not with impunity 
to constitute themselves the executioners of my honour and my happi¬ 


ness. 




“The Chevalier de Lorraine,” said the King; “that dismal face? 

"Is my mortal enemy. Whilst this man lives in my household, 
where Monsieur retains him and delegates his powers to him, I shall be 

the most miserable woman in this kingdom.” , 

“So,” said the King slowly, “you call your brother of England a 

better friend than I am?” 

"Actions speak for themselves, sire.” 

“And you would prefer going to ask assistance there. ^ 

‘To mv own country!" said she, with pride; "yes, sire. , 

“You are the grandchild of Henry IV as well as myself, my fnencL 
Cousin and brother-in-law, does not that amount pretty well to tn 

title of brother-germain?” 

“Then,” said Henrietta, “act!” 

"Let us form an alliance.” 

"Begin.” . n 

"I have, you say, unjustly exiled Guiche.” 

‘Oh! yes,” said she, blushing. 

‘Guiche shall return.” 

-And'now'you say that I am wrong ta having injour housed 
the Chevalier de Lorraine, who gives Mons.eur tll-adv.ee respecting 
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V 


you 

"Remember 


well what I tell you, sire; the Chevsdierde :Lorraine 
)bserve, if ever I come to an ill end, I ^forda ^ 


some day-Observe, if ever 1 come to an .11 u — 

the Chevalier de Lorraine; he has a soul capable of any crime. 
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‘The Chevalier de Lorraine shall no longer annoy you—I promise 
you that.” 

“Then that will be a true preliminary of alliance, sire—I sign; but 
since you have done your part, tell me what shall be mine.” 

“Instead of embroiling me with your brother Charles, you must 
make him my more intimate friend than ever.” 

“To the effect that I must go to I^ondon, my dear brother.” 

“I fancy you already on your road, my dear little sister, and con¬ 
soled for all your griefs.” 

“I will go, on two conditions. The first is, that I shall know what 1 
am negotiating about.” 

“This is it. The Dutch, you know, insult me daily in their gazettes, 
and by their republican attitude. 1 don’t like republics.” 

“That may easily be conceived, sire.” 

“1 see with pain that these kings of the sea—they call themselves so 
—keep trade from France in the Indies, and that their vessels will soon 
occupy all the ports of Europe. Such a power is too near me, sister. 
Your second condition for going, if you please, sister?” 

“The consent of Monsieur, my husband.” 

"You shall have it.” 

“Then consider me gone, my brother.” 

On hearing these words, Louis XIV turned round towards the corner 
of the room in which d’Artagnan, Colbert and Aramis stood, and made 
an affirmative sign to his minister. Colbert then broke the conversation 
at the point it happened to be at. and said to Aramis,— 

"Monsieur l’Ambassadcur, shall we talk about business?” 

D Artagnan immediately withdrew, from politeness. 

"Monsieur.” said Colbert to Aramis, “this is the moment for us to 
come to an understanding. I have made your peace with the King, 
and 1 owed that clearly to a man of your merit; but as you have often 
expressed friendship for me, an opportunity presents itself for giving 
me a proof of it. You are, besides, more a Frenchman than a Spaniard. 

, , 1 we “ ave - answer me frankly, the neutrality of Spain, if we under 
take anything against the United Provinces?” 

“Monsieur.” replied Aramis. “the interest of Spain is very clear. To 

Eu , r0pC r'u the Unitcd Prov »nces, against which subsists the 

of FranrT 3 ; ,CC 1 J' beny ’ is our policy, but the King 

hilt l - U,Cd 71^ the Un,ted Provinces. You are not ignorant 

s b Late e rn “ "T be 3 maritirae war . and that France is not in a 
state to make such a one with advantage . 99 

hiS 01 ^' tumin g. round moment, saw d’Artagnan. He called 

5? M dTn“|nr^7upp S os“^ 10W ^ “ Wc ^ 

Ohl certainly,” replied the ambassador. 

the United Prov'" 8 ' M and 1 ” said C^t. “that war with 

„~, n t f d Provinces would be a maritime war.” 

I hats evident enough,” replied the musketeer. 
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“That is why I told Monsieur l’Ambassadeur," said Colbert, "that 
Spain promising its neutrality, England helping us-” 

“If England assists you,” said Aramis, “I engage for the neutrality 
of Spain. 

“1 take you at your word,” hastened Colbert to reply with blunt 
good humour. “And talking of Spain, you have not the Golden Fleece, 
Monsieur d’Almdda. I heard the King say the other day that he 
should like to see you wear the Grand Cordon of St. Michael.” 

Aramis bowed. “Oh!” thought d’Artagnan, “and Porthos is no 
longer here! What ells of ribbon would there be for him in these 
decorations! Good Porthos!" 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan,” resumed Colbert, “between us two, you 
will have, I would wager, an inclination to lead your musketeers into 
Holland. Can you swim?” And he laughed like a man in a very good 


humour. 

“Like an eel,” replied d’Artagnan. 

"Ahl but there are some rough passages of canals and marshes 
yonder, and the best swimmers are sometimes drowned there.” 

“It is my profession to die for His Majesty,” said the musketeer. 
"Only, as it is seldom that in war much water is met with without a 
little fire, I declare to you beforehand that I will do my best to choose 
fire. I am getting old; water freezes me—fire warms, Monsieur Colbert. 

And d’Artagnan looked so handsome in juvenile vigour and pnde as 
he pronounced these words, that Colbert, in his turn, could not hdp 
admiring him. D’Artagnan perceived the effect he had produced. He 
remembered that the best tradesman is he who fixes a high pnee upon 
his goods when they are valuable. He prepared then his price in 


advance. . 

“So, then ” said Colbert, “we go into Holland? 

“Yes," replied d’Artagnan; “only-" 

“Only?” said M. Colbert. . . . . „ ll( .«fion 

“Only," repeated d’Artagnan, “there is in everythmg the f 

of interest and the question of self-love. It is a very ’ Ki ^ 

captain of the musketeers; but observe this: we have now the Km^ 

guards and the military household of the King. A a P*^d ^orb a 
f#*rrs oueht either to command all that, and then he would abs 
hundrecT thousand livres a year for expenses of representation and 


“Well! but do you suppose, by chance, that the King would hagg 

with you?” said Colbert. rmlied d’Artagnan, 

“Eh ! monsieur, you have not understood me, y0l fthat 

sure of having carried the ouest'on of mtere. I * pr ' ccd ence 

I, an old captain, formerly chief of the King, *• gn - inches with 

of the marshals of France-1 myself on 

two other equals, the captain of ^e guard® and th l habits; 

ing the Swiss. Now, at no price will 1 suffer that, l nave 

I will stand to them.” 
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Colbert felt this blow, but he was prepared for it. 

“1 have been thinking of what you said just now,” replied he. 

“About what, monsieur?” 

“We were speaking of canals and marshes in which people are 
drowned.” 

“Well?” 

“Weill if they are drowned, it is for want of a boat, a plank, or a 
stick." 

“Of a stick, however short it may be,” said d’Artagnan. 

“Exactly,” said Colbert. “And, therefore, I never heard of an in¬ 
stance of a marshal of France being drowned.” 

D'Artagnan became pale with jo^y, and in a not very firm voice: 
“People would be very proud of me in my country," said he, “if I were 
a marshal of France; but a man must have commanded an expedition 
in chief to obtain the baton.” 

“Monsieur 1” said Colbert, “here is in this pocket-book, which you 
will study, a plan of a campaign you will have to lead a body of troops 
to carry out in the next spring.” 

D’Artagnan took the book tremblingly, and his fingers meeting with 
those of Colbert, the minister pressed the hand of the musketeer loyally. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “we had both a revenge to take, one over the 
other. I have begun; it is now your turn.” 

“I will do you justice, monsieur,” replied d'Artagnan, “and implore 
you to tell the King that the first opportunity that shall offer, he may 
depend upon a victory, or seeing me dead.” 

“Then I will have the fleur-de-lis for your marshal's baton prepared 
immediately,” said Colbert. 

On the morrow of this day, Aramis, who was setting out for Madrid, 
to negotiate the neutrality of Spain, came to embrace d’Artagnan at 
his hotel. 

“Let us love each other for four," said d’Artagnan, “we are now but 
two.” 

“And you will, perhaps, never see me again, dear d'Artagnan," said 
Aramis;—“if you knew how 1 have loved you I 1 am old, 1 am extin¬ 
guished, I am dead.” 

“My friend,” said d'Artagnan, “you will live longer than I shall: 
diplomacy commands you to live; but for my part, honour condemns 
me to die.” 

“Bah I such men as we are. Monsieur le Marshal,” said Aramis, “only 
die satiated with joy or glory." 3 

“Ah!” replied d’Artagnan. with a melancholy smile, “I assure you, 
Monsieur le Due, I feel very little appetite for either." 

They once more embraced, and, two hours after, they were separated. 
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Contrary to what always happens, whether in politics or morals, each 
kept his promise, and did honour to his engagements. 

The King recalled M. de Guiche, and banished M. le Chevalier de 
Lorraine; so that Monsieur became ill in consequence. Madame set 
out for London, where she applied herself so earnestly to her brother, 
Charles II. that the alliance between England and France was signed, 
and the English vessels, ballasted by a few millions of French gold, 
made a terrible campaign against the fleets of the United Provinces. 
Colbert had promised the King vessels, munitions, and victories. He 
kept his word, as is well known. At length Aramis, upon whose 
promises there was least dependence to be placed, wrote Colbert the 
following letter, on the subject of the negotiations which he had 

undertaken at Madrid: 


“Monsieur Colbert.— I have the honour to expedite to you the 
R P d'Oliva, general ad interim of the Society of Jesus, my pro- 
visional successor. The reverend father will explain to you Monsieur 
Colbert that I preserve to myself the direction of all the affair* or 
the Order which concern France and Spain; but that I am not wd g 
to retain the title of general, which would throw too much light upon 
£e march of the negotiations with which Hi, Cathol.c Majesty 
wishes to entrust me. 1 shall resume that tide by the command of 
His Maiestv when the labours I have undertaken m concert with 
™ for The'great glory of God and his Church, shaU be brought 
o a'good end g The R. P. d’Oliva will inform you likewise,■ 
of the consent which His Catholic Majesty grves to the ^ 

is 

^rofound’atuchment ”and ZXymy resp^t a. the feet of Hi, Most 
Christian Majesty. (Signed) Le Due d’AlmSda ” 

Aramis had then performed more 

to be known how the King, M. Col ^ t / V had ^J£ted, the land army 
ful to each other. In the spring, as 'C°*bert order , t he court 

entered on its campaign. It preceded, in mgn carriages 

of Louis XIV, who, setting out on horseback, surrotui 7 t0 

filled with ladies and court.ers, conducted the tote or n 6 
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this sanguinary fete. The officers of the army, it is true, had no other 
music but the artillery of the Dutch forts; but it was enough for a 
great number, who found in this war honours, advancement, fortune, 
or death. 

M. d’Artagnan set out commanding a body of twelve thousand men, 
cavalry and infantry, with which he was ordered to take the different 
places which form the knots of that strategic network which is called 
La Frise. Never was an army conducted more gallantly to an expedi¬ 
tion. The officers knew that their leader, prudent and skilful as he was 
brave, would not sacrifice a single man, nor yield an inch of ground 
without necessity. He had the old habits of war. to live up on the 
country, keep his soldiers singing and the enemy weeping. The captain 
of the King’s musketeers placed his coquetry in showing that he knew 
his business. Never were opportunities better chosen, coups dc main 
better supported, errors of the besieged taken better advantage of. 

The army commanded by d’Artagnan took twelve small places 
within a month. He was engaged in'besieging the thirteenth, which 
had held out five days. D Artagnan caused the trenches to be opened 
without appearing to suppose that these people would ever allow 
themselves to be taken. The pioneers and labourers were, in the armv 
of this man, a body full of emulation, ideas, and zeal, because he 
treated them like soldiers, knew how to render their work glorious, and 
never allowed them to be killed if he could prevent it. It should have 
been seen then, with what eagerness the marshv glebes of Holland 
were turned over. Those turf-heaps, those mounds of potter’s clav 
melted at the word of the soldiers like butter in the vast frying-pans of 
the Friesland housewives. 1 


M. d Artagnan despatched a courier to the King to give him an 

account of the last successes, which redoubled the good humour of His 

Majesty and his inclination to amuse the ladies. These victories of 

Mnm Artagnan . gaVC S ° I ?, u< ; h ma J cst y to the Prince, that Madame de 

Soth P Mr ° ng H r ^ a,, , cd him anything but Louis the Invincible. 
So that Mademoiselle dc la Vallidrc. who only called the King Louis 

the Victorious, lost much of His Majesty’s favour. Besides her eves 
were frequency red and for an Invincible nothing is more disagreeable 
< ha \ who weeps while everything ^smiling around her 

he star of Mademoiselle dc la Valliere was being drowned in the 

redoubled* SShX”* ^ ^me de Mon "span 

other , the successes of the King, and consoled him for every 

this andtS circumstance. It was to d’Artagnan the King owed 
'vrote ,o\S colkn: y anX ‘° US l ° acknow »«*ge these services; he 


Monsieur Colbert, we have a promise to fulfil with M 
who so well keeps his. This is to inform you tha the ' 5 
for performing it. All provisions „ tlme ,s comc 

furnished with in due tim^Loms » PUrp ° SC y ° U sha11 b ' 
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Id consequence of this, Colbert, who detained the envoy of d'Artag- 
man, placed in the hands of that messenger a letter from himself for 
d’ Artagnan, and a small coffer of ebony inlaid with gold, which was not 
very voluminous in appearance, but which, without doubt, was very 
heavy, as a guard of five men was given to the messenger, to assist him 
in carrying it. These people arrived before the place which d’Artagnan 
was besieging, towards daybreak and presented themselves at the 
lodgings of the general. They were told that M. d’Artagnan, annoyed 
by a 6 ortie which the governor, an artful man, had made the evening 
before, and in which the works had been destroyed, seventy-seven men 
killed, and the reparation of the breaches commenced, had just gone, 
with half a score companies of grenadiers, to reconstruct the works. 

M. Colbert’s envoy had orders to go and 6 eek M. d’Artagnan where- 
ever he might be, or at whatever hour of the day or night. He directed 
his course, therefore, towards the trenches, followed by his escort, all 
on horseback. They perceived M. d’Artagnan in the open plain with hw 
gold-laced hat, his long cane, and his large gilded cuffs. He was biting 
his white moustache, and wiping 08 , with hia left hand, the dust which 
the passing halls threw up from the ground they ploughed near nun. 
They also raw, amidst this terrible fire, which filled the air with tw 
hissing whistle, officers handling the shovel, soldiers roUing barrows, 

and vast fascines, rising by being either earned or dra 8 £f 1 “ 

to twenty men, cover the front of the trench, re opened 1 :o ttos celatr^ 

by this extraordinary eBort of the general animating h . -di. r.^ 
three hours, all had been reinstated. D’Artagnan began to.speakJOTe 

mildly: and he became quite calm, when the ° f l p 

approached him, hat in land, to tell him that the uench was apun 

toagcable. This man had scarcely finished spiking when > U 
Off Inc of his legs, and he fell into the arms of d 
lifted up his soldier, and quietly, with eoothmg wort... 
the trench, amidst the enthusiastic applause of the_ wo g 
From that time, it was no longer ardour: « ^sdebmim. t 
panics stole away up the advanced posts, which they aes - 

iD When 7 their comrades, restrained with 

saw them lodged upon the bastions, ' h ^, h '"“^.‘"hich 
soon a furious assault was made U P°“ P d>ere was 

depended the safety of the place DAn g lodge it to 

only one means left of stopping his a y,’ . w j 1 j c | 1 the besieged 

the place. He directed all his force to w eighteen companies 

were busy in repairing. The shock w .tembk, ^ J 

took part in it. and d’Artagnan went with the r«t ^ ^ of ^ 

shot of the place, to support attack y d’Artagnan’* 

Dutch, who were being poniarded up £ erccr w itii the 

grenadiers, were distinctly au * b1 *’. *^ 5 ®petition foot by foot 

despair of the governor whe» *he fire, whfch * 

D’Artagnan, to put an end to the affair, and suencc 


was 
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unceasing, sent a fresh column, which penetrated like a wimble through 
the posts that remained solid; and he soon perceived upon the ram¬ 
parts, through the fire, the terrified flight of the besieged, pursued by 
the besiegers. 

It was at this moment, the general, breathing freely and full of joy, 
heard a voice behind him, saying, “Monsieur, if you please, from M. 
Colbert." 

He broke the seal of a letter which contained these words: 

Monsieur d’Artacnan, —The King commands me to inform you 
that he has nominated you Marshal of France, as a reward of your 

f ood services, and the honour you do to his aims. The King is 
lghly pleased, monsieur, with the captures you have made; he 
commands you, in particular, to finish the siege you have com¬ 
menced, with good fortune to you and success for him p 

D Artagnan was standing with a heated countenance and a spark¬ 
ling eye. He looked up to watch the progress of his troops upon 
the walls, still enveloped in red and black volumes of smoke. "I 
have finished,” replied he to the messenger; "the city will have sur¬ 
rendered in a quarter of an hour." He then resumed his reading; 

v e accompanying box. Monsieur d’Artagnan, is my own present. 
You will not be sorry to see that, whilst you warriors are drawing 
the sword to defend the King, I am animating the pacific arts to 
ornament the recompenses worthy of you. I commend myself to 

mine — Oh3ert ” I ° n8,eUr ^ Marsba1, and be S y° u to believe in all 


annr^hf? an ’- W * raade a 8 'S n to ,hc messenger, who 

pproachcd, with his box in his hands. But at the moment the marshal 

l |° °° k at ,t ’ a loud ex P losi °n resounded from the ramparts 

^ T hl f at . tem,0n L tOWard8 ^ dt ?- “ h 18 8tran ge," said d'A^g 

SS ” He .1!? ^ K u g ’ 8 , fla ? UpOD the waU8 ’ ° r hcar thc drums 
beat. He launched three hundred fresh men, under a high-spirited 

officer, and ordered another breach to be beaten. Then being P more 

h?m qU l! ’ hC T towards the box which Colbert's envo’y hdd 8 out to 
him. It was his treasure, he had won it. y 

D Artagnan was holding out his hand to open the box when a hall 

na°n m f^ C Clty , CrUS u hcd thc ** in of tE officer^tnick d^Ar^ 
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upon the arms which were held out on all sides to receive him, he was 
ablt once more to turn his eyes towards the place, and to distinguish 
the white flag at the crest of the principal bastion; his ears, already 
deiif to the sounds of life, caught feebly the rolling of the drum 
which announced the victory. Then, clasping in his nerveless hand 
the baton ornamented with its fleur-de-lis, he cast down upon it his 
eyes, which had no longer the power of looking upwards towards 
heaven, and fell back, murmuring those strange words, which appeared 
to the soldiers cabalistic words,—words which had formerly repre¬ 
sented so many things upon earth, and which none but the dying 
man longer comprehended. 

“Athos—Porthos, farewell till we meet again! Aramis, adieu for 
ever!” 

Of the four valiant men whose history we have related, there now 
no longer remained but one single body; God had resumed the souls. 



